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THl;    HARVEST   OF  THE    HAGUE. 
OSTRICH  FARMING   IN    NEW   ZEALAND. 
HE   WONDERS   OF  COLOUR   PHOTOGRAPHY. 
THE   MIRROR   OF  THE   WORLD. 


Ql     P|\|JC    FOR   PIANOS,    MUSIC   AND   ALL   MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 


Rrrteu  'if   RtvUici,   l/lt/07. 


CYCLONE 
SPRING  COIL 
FENCE.  — 


The  demand  for  the  Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fence  has  been  so  great,  and  orders  have 
flowed  in  so  rapidly,  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  unable  to  immediately  fill  orders. 
New  Machinery,  however,  is  on  the  water,  which  will  enable  us  to  adequately  cope  with  our 
increas  ngly  large  business.  In  the  meantime  orders  are  being  sent  out.  at  the  first  available 
opportunity,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

"The   Cyclone    Spring    Coil    Fence   is    a   GOOD    Fence, 
and    Worth    Waiting   For.      Order   Now." 

Cyclone  Woven  Wire  fence  and  Gate  Co., 

SWANSTON  STREET  (Corner  of  franklin  Street),  MELBOURNE. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia 

is  far  and  away  the  best  Monthly  Paper  published  in  Australasia.  It  is 
not  only  the  best  man's  and  woman's  paper,  but  the  best  paper  that 
the  man  or  woman  of  leisure  can  buy.  As  no  other  paper  does,  it 
gives,  month  by  month,  a  resume  of  the  world's  doings,  and  the  best 
thoughts  of  its  best  writers. 


TJo    the    97Janagor 

OAeRev/'ew  of  Reviews  for  Jfustralasia, 

ZT.    dc  S.    jCifo   Assurance  {Building,   Swanston-st ,   VJfelb. 

SPlease    send   me   Tihe  Review    o/  Reviews  for   jfustralasia    /or 

ZJweive  9//ont/is,   beginning  for  whiqji  S  enclose  8  6 

Mr.    \ 


9?amo {Mrs  A  

(  Miss  ' 

Jfddress... 
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Minneapolit  Journal.} 

Roosevelt    Lands    Once    More    at    Provincetown — just 
like  a  Forefather. 


A   LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR  GENERAL   USE 


enburas' 


DIET 


A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water  only 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  "Allenburys"  Foods  for  Infants. 


FULL   PARTICULARS   ON   APPLICATION    TO 

ALLEN    &   HANBIRYS   Ltd.,    BRIDGE    and    LOFTUS    STREETS,    SYDNEY. 


FOR  Is.  6d.  POSTED. 


"The  British  Houses  of  Parliament." 

This  is  a  collection  of  Nineteen  Beautiful  Permanent  Photographs,  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
we  have  seen,  together  with  a  Descriptive  Sketch. 

A  finer  Descriptive  Booklet  of  these  Historic  Houses  in  such  small  compass  could  not  b« 
imagined. 

Send  is.  6d.  either  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Note,  and  it  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It  is  just 
the  thing  to  lie  on  a  side  table  for  visitors  to  look  at       Send  to 

"  The  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  Q.  Building,  Melbourne. 
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The  U.S.A.  Improved  LIQUID    PISTOL. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  TOY. 

SILENT  and  SMOKELESS. 
The  Best  on  the  Market. 
Invaluable  ior  CyolUU. 

Unprotected  I tidies. 
Sight    Watchmen  and  other*. 
eaaamj>»»vvui  Stop  the  Most  Vicious  Do*  (or 
aaT*W      Man)  Without  Permanent  Injury. 
Charged    with  Water,   Ammonia,  or  other 
liquid,  and   will  lire  lOshots  from  5ft.  to  25ft 
without  re-loading.       Besides  its  usefulness, 
the  greatest  fun  Imaginable  can  be  had  with 
the  Liquid  Pistol    Causes  Roars  of  Laughter. 

STRONGLY  MADE  OF  POLISHED  NICKEL. 
The  U.S.A.  IMPROVED  LIQUID  PISTOL,  with  Extra  Metal  Covering  and 
Improved  Trigger  Device.      I*r±0©    3/G    po&Vt    free. 

ALSO P»  STOCK-ELECTRIC    POCKET  LAMPS.   3s  9d  &  7s   6d. 


;  Your    Hand   Has  a  Lot  to  Do— Help  III 

"SWAN"  Fountain  Pens 

the:  guaranteed   best. 

sold   by  all  stationers. 

Every  Point  for  Every   Hand  and  Worh. 

Wholesale    Only 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.,  24  Bond  St.,  Sydney. 


AVrite   for  Cat»lof£vie 


,—»*w«t<| 


For  Intants,  Benger's  Food  solves  he 
problem  of  hand-rearing.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  healthy  development  in 
infancy. 

For  Invalids  there  is  no  food  like 
Benger's  Food.  It  assists  nature  in  restoring 
the  system  to  complete  health. 

For  the  Aged,  Benger's  Food  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  enfeebled  digestion 
of  advancing  years. 

For     those     who      are     well, 
Benger's  Food  is  an  ideal  light  meal,  dainty 
and  nutritive. 
Pender's  Food  is  sold  in  tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everyivhert. 


Rheumatism,   Kidney  Troubles, 
Sciatica,  Etc., 

QUICKLY    CURED    BY    USING 

VAPOUR    BATHS 

AT   HOME.      Saad  far  Booklet. 

Bath*   frort)   30a.  Corrjplete. 

ALEX.  TROUP,  46  Royal  Arcade. 

MELBOURNE. 


MBSPEITlfl,  ASSAYING 

Q*H,  SILVER,   CSAL    MININS. 

lastracter  :  Miakw  last.  Mialns  Baf  rs 
Bag  la  a**.        Writ*  far  Prac  Presaactas. 


AMERICAN 


SGHItUGORnESPOWBENte 

iO     PRINCES  ST..    AUCKLAND     N   2 


HLe0H©Lie 

aam  »  m  f^  asm  ^%  ^sa>  Permanently  cured  at  pa- 
|_     \f    I        L    W^  "4*.  tient's  own  home  in  3  to  T 

§  A  I  r  ^\'^\  weeks,  by  the  recognised 
±m  /  \  V»*  aan»  **»/  *♦*/  TUBVET  TREATMENT,  with- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  inconvenience.  Result 
"""**■*■' "*mB ^ BBB*Bl'")  asHured.  Success  testified 
by  officials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
hioceaan  Branches,  et«.  Report  of  l'ublic  Test  sent  free. 
MA.  THOMAS  HOLMES  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperance  8ociety  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  la 
my  work.'  The  Chronicle  says:  "A  remarkable  success." 
the  only  System  under  English  medical  Direction. 
Write  in  confidence  'or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvay 
Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House.  Norfolk  Street. 
Strand.   London. 
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The  International  Syndicate.] 


THE  POSTMASTER  AT  SQTJEBDUNK :  "By  Ginger!  The  mail 
■will  have  to  be  opened  after  this  an  hour  later  because  of 
this  new-fangled  law,  allowing  people  to  write  on  both 
Bides  of  postal  cards.  It  takes  me  just  twice  as  long  ter 
read  'em." 


Stall's  Books. 


The  way  to  purity  is  through  knowledge. 


225th  TboasMd. 


The  Self  and 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T.  Spurgeoi, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  »d 
Hundreds  of  Others. 

SYLVANUS  STALL,  D.D. 
BOOKS     TO     MEN.       By  Sylvanus  Stall.  D.D. 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know, 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

anntso     -rr\    \*l  r\  ta  tr  Kl        By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D.,  and 
BOOKS    TO    WOMEN.  Mrs.  Elmna  p.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Oueht  to  Know. 

What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

4s.  net  per  copy  ;  postage,  6d.     Send  for  table  of  contents. 

VIR  PUBLISHING  CO.,  TA-M£^^E^ 


Depiiry's  Remedy 

for  ASTHMA. 

Used  with  Success  for  Over  40  Years. 

OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    CHEMISTS. 

71 GEJVTS  : 


MELBOURNE— Duerdin  &  Sainsbury,  Flinders  Lane. 
SYDNEY— Elliott    Bros.,     O'Connell    Street;     Australian 

Drug1  Co.,  O'Connell  Street. 
BRISBANE— Elliott  Bros,  and  Taylor  &  College. 
HOBART— A.  P.  Miller  A  Son. 


Shaw  Agency  Company, 

INDENTORS, 
IMPORTERS. 

BUYING  COMMISSIONS    EXECUTED. 


Jobs  and  Novelties  Bought  for  New  Zealand  and 
States. 


"APOLLO  CHAMBERS,"  326-328  Flinders  Lane, 

""  MELBOURNE. 

??  ^Cable  Address  :   "  Brilliant  "  (registered). 


Coloured 


ARTISTIC 


NO     MONEY     WANTED. 


Post  Cards 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  forward  you  12     ackets,  each  e<  n 

taming  6  of  our  coloured  and  high  ail  Post   Ca  rds  to  stll  for  us  at  6d    per 

packet.     When  you  have  sold  the  eaids,  return  us  our  6s. and  we  will  send  you 

for  your  trouble  any  present  you  may  choose  from  the  list  of  jewellery  which 

we  send  you.     By  continuing  the  sale  of  our  cards  you  can  earn  a  l.ailirs' 

or  Gent. 's  Silver  Watch    and    Chain.     Remember   we  want  to^ 

do  business  with  you  again   and  to  do  this  we  must  give  you  full  satisfaction 

We  take  all   the  Risk.     You  can   return  the  caids  if  not  sold       Wo  have  no  connection 

with  any  other  firm      We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  post  cards  in  Australia.  Mid  import.  Our  Jewellery, 

or  we  could  not  make  you  this  liberal  offer.     Be  the  first  in  your  district     Our  post  cards  sell  at  once. 

wherever  seen. 

BECAL  POST  CARD  CO.,  121  Pitt  Street,   Sydney. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  LEXICON  AT  A  SMALL  PRICE. 


Funk  &  Wagnall's 
Twentieth  Century 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY, 


The   Enlarged    1907-8  Issue   in   One  Volume   is   Now   Ready  for   Delivery. 
It  is  the  Favourite  in  the  Capitals  of  all  Nations.    Three  Royal  British  Generations  Pay  Their  Tributes. 

British  Royalty,  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  China  and  Japan, 
the  Kings  of  Sweden,  Belgium,  Greece,  Portugal  and  Roumania,  the  Presidents  of  France, 
the  United  States,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Switzerland,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
ex-Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  the  late  King  of  Italy,  and  many  other  sovereign-  1. 
princes,  noblemen,  field-marshals,  generals,  eminent  educators,  clergymen,  authors,  edicors,  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  nearly  all  lands  where  the  English  language  is  used,  have 
paid    great    honour    to    this    important    international    literary    undertaking. 

-m^ym  "W^L  r      ^"    these    Sovereigns     and    the    greatest     authorities     in     nearly    every 
%^/    I    I    ^f        country    in    the    world    pay    such    tributes   of   praise    to    the    Standard 

▼  ▼     A  Ja.     JL        Dictionary  as  have  rarely,  if  ever  before,  been  given  to  a  literary  work? 

WHY    lias  its   sale   readied   a   Half  Million   Copies  ? 

WHY    is     it    conceded    around    the    world    to    be     the     best     practical     dictionary    ever     made, 
and    the    greatest    triumph    of    modern    literature? 

WHY    should    YOU   have    the    Standard    Dictionary    always    at     command     in    your    home, 
your    counting-house,    or    in    your    study? 

HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  AMONGST  MANY  REASONS  WHY: 


BECAUSE— IT  IS  A  NEW  WORK  PROM  COVER  TO 
COVER. 

BECAUSE— It  contains  92,000  more  Vocabulary  Terms 
than  any  other  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
yet  completed.  The  STANDARD  now  contains  317.000. 
the  most  comprehensive  vocabulary  of  living  terms 
ever   gathered  together. 

BECAUSE-It  is  the  work  throughout  of  the  World's 
Leading  Scholars  and  Specialist  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  The  STANDARD  employed  (inclusive  of 
those  employed  on  the  present  edition)  257  highly- 
paid  specialists;  the  Century.  81;  Webster,  53;  and 
other  dictionaries  but  a  very  few,  if  any,  real 
■pedal  lata. 

BECAUSE— The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  Initial  Letters  is 
indicated  throughout  the  entire  Vocabulary,  a  great 
assistance    to   correct   writing. 

BECAUSE— Each  Word  is  Respelled  Phonetically  by  the 
new  Scientific  Alphabet,  a  sure  guide  to  correct  pro- 
nunciation. Specially  valuable  in  the  case  of  foreign 
word*,. 

BECAUSE— The    commonest     moaning     of     the     Word    is 
first;    then,    in    their    order,    the    rarer    mean- 
ings,   obsolescent,    and    obsolete.    The    Etymology    is 
given    last,   thus   making   the   8TANDARD   DICTIONARY 

t nsult    than   others,   and    more    useful    for 

practical  purposes, 

BECAU8E— Disputed  Spellings  and  Pronunciations- 
Faulty  Diction.  Plurals  of  Irregular  Formation; 
Bible  and  Apocryphal  Names,  Pronunciation,  etc  , 
are  all  comprehensively  treated  by  experts  in 
special    Departments. 

BECAUSE— The  Proper  use  of  Prepositions  has  been 
explained  and  illustrated,  thus  removing  a  great 
cause  of  stumbling,   even   with   well-educated   people. 


BECAUSE— The  Compounding  of  Words  has  been,  for 
the  first  time  in  dictionary  making,  reduced  to  a 
scientific  system,  instead  of  the  usual  haphazard 
method;  and  125,000  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  vocabulary,  thus  im- 
mensely increasing  the  range  of  one's  language  and 
the  power  of  expression. 

P.ECAUSE— A  New  and  Valuable  system  of  Group  In- 
dexes is  given,  by  which  the  facte  concerning  im- 
portant classes  of  words,  such  as  coins,  fruits, 
(lowers,  measures,  weights,  carpentry,  printing,  as- 
tronomy, colours,  etc.,  are  easily  ascertained,  thus 
vastly  multiplying  one's  available  knowledge  on  any 
subject,  as  needed. 

BECAUSE— The  Sources  from  which  Quotations  are  de- 
rived are  all  cited  minutely.  Nearly  100,000  volumes 
were  read  by  533  readers  for  quotations  for  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  every  quotation  has  been  verified  and 
is  located,  so  that  any  consulter  of  the  Dictionary 
can  find  it  and  examine  it  in  connection  with  the 
context. 

BECAUSE— The  10  COLOURED  PAGE-PLATES  are  mar- 
vel- of  exquisite  art-work  and  definitive  i 
these  alone  (the  Solar  Spectrum)  costing,  with  the 
upanying  text,  above  £1000.  The  volumes  are 
richly  illustrated  by  more  than  5000  original  draw- 
ings, made  expressly  for  this  work.  All  living  ani- 
mals   are   drawn    to    scale. 

BECAUSE— Additional  Distinguishing  Features  are:  the 
Appendix  of  35.000  facts;  the  Department  of  Faulty 
Diction,  a  most  helpful  guide  to  the  correct  use  of 
English.  Amon<rst  the  other  features  recently  added 
may  be  mentioned  the  Names  of  Living  Personages 
of  Difficult  Pronunciation.  In  short,  nothing  less 
than  an  exyjaustive  examination  of  the  work 
will  suffice  to. give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  unique 
plan  and  comprehensive  scale  on  which  this  dic- 
tionary is  made. 


AND    THE    FINAL    SEASON    WHY    YOU    should    possess    this,  the  most  comprehensive  collection  ever  made  of 

English  terms,   is 

BECAUSE  ITS  PRICE  la  the  only  Che.p  F..tur.  .bout  the  Grot  STANDARD  DICTIONARY, 
and  this  should  brlntf  it  within  th.  reach  of  all.  It  received  the  Highest  Award  of  any 
bnglish  Dictionary  at  the  Pari*  Exposition  of  1900.  at  St.  Louis  in  190-4-.  end  at  many  other 
competitive    exhibits. 

"If  I  could  not  get  another  copy,  I  would  not  take  £100  for  mine."— Rev.  Dr.  BURTON,  Banbury,  Oxford. 

Price  £5  5s.,  or  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth  or  New  Zealand,  £5  10s. 
Send  to  W.  H.  Judkin8.  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  Temperance  and  General  Building,  Swanston 
Street,    Melbourne,   for   particulars. 
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BOOKS 

FOR  THE 

BAIRNS. 

New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 

This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth   bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES. 

FAIRY   TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Ton  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

CHRISTMAS   GIFT 

For   Your   Child. 


©NLY 


CONTENTS  : 

VOL.   I.— ^Esop's    Fables.  VOL.    VT.— The    Story    of    tiu>     Robins    and    the 

VOL.    II.— Baron    Munchausen    and    Sinbad    the  TT  ^^oryor  a Donkey. 

Sailor  VOL.    VTT. — The    Christmas    Stocking    and     Hans 
*rr\T      ttt  '    mu       a  l                        c   t»              i    n.      ™  Andersen's   Fairy   Stories. 

}  rrZ   \^  AdJentur7   °f.  Reynard  the   Fox  VQL     Vni -Gulliver's   Travels.      l.-Among   the 
^^r8"^^  Adve^UreS  °f.?d  Brer  Rabblt-  Little    People    of    Liliput.      2.— Among    the 

VOL.  IV. — Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and  Giants. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  VOL.     IX— The    Ugly    Duckling,    Eyes    and    No 
VOL.  V.— Pilgrim's  Progress.  Eyes,   and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  Ys.   6D.,  to 

The    Manager 


rr 


THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS, 


jj 


TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  BUILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 
91   New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


The  FAMOUS  REMEDY  For 


Has  tbe  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA  AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coaghs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  

Remember  that  every  disease  has  Its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


.f^  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


ASTHMA. 

A    FIVE   TEARS'   CASE. 


AT  TIMES   VERY    BAD  INDEED 


QUICKLY    AND    COMPLETELY    CURED    BY    HEARNE'S 
BRONCHITIS  AND   ASTHMA  CURE. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir.— For  five  or  six  years  I  was 
troubled  with  asthma,  at  times  very  bad  indeed.  I  was 
vary  ill  just  after  Christmas,  so  sent  to  the  local  chemist 
for  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  and  Asthma  Cure.  1 
took  the  first  dose  on  going  to  bed,  and  was  not  trou- 
bled that  night.  I  finished  the  medicine,  and  have  not 
had  a  touch  of  the  asthma  since.  I  tell  everyone  about 
it.  M.   MURRAY 

Postmistress,  Pampoolah.  Manning  River,  N.S.W. 


BRONCHITIS    AND     ASTHMA. 


A    SYDNEY    RESIDENT    SUFFERED    FOR    OVER    SIXTY 
YEARS. 


SO   BAD   THAT    HE   DARE   NOT   STIR. 

RELIEVED   IN    A    FEW    MINUTES    BY    HEARNE'S 

BRONCHITIS  CUBE. 


WOULD   GIVE   £50   FOR   THE   SAME   BENEFIT   RATHER 
THAN    SUFFER. 


Mr.  W.  O.  Hearne. 

Dear  Friend,— Chronic  Bronchitis  I  had  from  birth, 
and  I  am  now  66  years  old.  Some  time  back  I  con- 
tracted Asthma,  ana  for  mouths  I  was  so  bad  that  any 
remedy  that  had  previously  relieved  smothering  was  of 
no  use  to  me.  I  was  so  bad  that  I  dared  not  stir,  and 
spent  the  worse  night  I  ever  had.  When  in  a  conver- 
sation. Mr.  March,  J. P.,  of  Balmain.  8ydney,  kindly  told 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  was  using  your  Bronchitis  Cure, 
and  that  it  was  good.  8o  my  sister  bought  me  a  bottle 
of  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  taking  the  first  dose 
I  could  breathe  a  little.  The  next  day  I  was  better,  and 
kept  getting  better  every  day.  To-day  I  am  better 
than  I  have  been  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  took  the 
medicine  as  directed,  six  bottles,  and  it  cost  me  less 
than  £1.  I  would  give  £50  for  the  same  benefit  rather 
than  suffer  as  I  did.  Please  make  what  use  of  this 
letter  you  think  fit,  if  by  so  doing  it  would  only 
cause  one  to  get  rid  of  this  fearful  complaint—  Youth 
faithfully. 

WILLIAM   CANHAM. 
108  Curtis  Road.   Balmain,  Sydney. 


Mr.   BaUDS,  Chemist. 

-I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  medicine  von  sent 
for  Asthma  has  had  a  wonderful  effect..  I  have  not 
taken  all  the  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  I  did  not  need  it: 
therefore  I  send  yon  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  your 
futnre  success.  I  myself  will,  for  the  benefit  of  other*, 
make  it  known  to  all  I  know.  I  am  73  years  of  age  — 
Yonrs  truly,  JOHN   BRAY. 

Alliance-street.   Clnnes,  Victoria 


HAY    ASTHMA 

A   SEVERE   ATTACK   RELIEVED    IN    TEN   MINUTES    BY 
HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS   CURE. 
THE   EFFECT  WAS  WONDERFUL. 
Mr.   W.   Q.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— About  three  weeks  ago, 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  musty   chaff,  I  gradually  felt  a 
difficulty  to  breathe.     My  nose  began  to  run,  and  to  all 
appearances  I  was  developing  a  severe  attack   of  Bron- 
chitis  or   Asthma.     At   last,    could   stand    it   no    longer. 
I   then    tried   your   Bronchitis   Cure,    and    its  effect   waa 
wonderful.     In    less   than   ten    minutes   I   was    all    right 
again.    Such  a  result,  and  so  quick,  astounded  me.     This 
is  no  exaggeration,  I  am  pleased  to  sav— Yours  truly, 

S.    H.   MAYO, 
Meredith.  Victoria. 


"  I  was   a   bronchial  subject   for   nearly  40  years,   but 
have  found  Hearties  Bronchitis  Cure  a  perfect  remedy." 
E.   EDHOUSE.   J.P., 

Stawell  Brewery. 

Stawell,  Victoria. 
"  Your    Bronchitis    Cure    is    a    splendid    medicine.       It 
is  the  best  bedicine  I  have  ever  used  for  Coughs,  Colds 
on  the  Chest,  and  Sore  Throat." 

(Mrs.)   JOHN  McKENZIE, 

Werona,  Victoria. 

"  I  suffered  very  much  from  Asthma  for  four  years, 
and  tried  lots  of  so-called  cures,  without  deriving  any 
benefit.  I  got  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  No.  la. 
last  Friday,  and  a  bottle  of  your  No.  2  Medicine,  for 
obstinate  Asthma,  on  Saturday.  Since  the  first  dose  of 
your  No.  2  Medicine,  I  have  not  had  the  wheezing  at 
all." 

V.    CAMERON, 
Leongatha."   Riversdale  Road. 

Hawthorn,  Melbourne. 

Your  Bronchitis  Cure  really  acts  like  m> 

(Mrs.)  E.  L.  SYMES, 
Xarracoorte  Hotel.  Narracoorte, 
Soutli  Australia. 


'"A?  my  purchases  show,  your  remedies  are  increasing 
in  sale.  From  time  to  time  I  hear  people  speaking 
about  the  good  results  obtained  from  them.  Wishing 
you  a  very  much  enlarged  sale  and  great  prnfnx>rity." 

JOHN    KING. 

Chemist,  Ballarat. 

"I  have  purchased  a  small  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis 
Cure,  and  have  only  taken  four  doHcn.  and  am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  cured." 

J.    WRIGHT, 

c/o   Mr.    D.    M<  1 

Canipcnlow]].  Victoria 


I    was    laid    Jp    for    twelve    months    with    Bronchi' 
during    which    I    tried    many    remedies,    without   success 
I  used  two  bottles  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  am  now 
completely  cured." 

JAMES    WILLIAMS 
Huntly  Street,  Elsternwick,  Melbourne 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE-SMALL    SIZE.    26  ;     LARGE    SIZE.    4'6. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 

W.   G.   HEARNE,    CHEMIST,    GEELONG,    VICTORIA 

Forwarded  bv  Post  to  any  Address  when   rtol  obtainable  locally. 
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VICTORIAN    Jliyi     RAILWAYS. 

Summer  Excursions 


ft 


nd  Ghristmas  Outings. 


SPECIAL   FACILITIES   are   afforded    Passengers  visiting 

THE    SEASIDE 
GIPPSLAND    LAKES 
THE    MOUNTAINS   or 
THE    BUCHAN    CAVES 


During  the  Summer  Months 
(15th  November  till  30th 
April). 

SUMMER   EXCURSION 
FARES. 

Through  Rail  and  Coach  Tickets  are 
also  issued. 

See  Book  Time-table  for   Fares,  &c. 

i/r*  v*  tfi^ 

WEEK-END   EXCURSION 
TICKETS, 

At  Holiday  Excursion  Fares,  are 
issued  throughout  the  year  by  the 
last  train  on  Friday  after  1 2  noon, 
and  by  all  trains  on  Saturday,  avail- 
able for  return  until  the  last  train  on 
the  following  Monday.  For  Fares, 
itc,  see  Time-table. 

O*     J^     *s^ 


SUNDAY   TRAINS. 


See      Posters    and 
Time-Table 


Special  Cheap  Fares. 

L.    McCLELLAND,    Secretary 
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Cyclopedia  of 

Practical 

Quotations. 


30,000  with  86,000  lines  of 

Concordance. 
Proverbs  from  many  nations. 


Hon  JosErH  H.  Choate  (late  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  England)  says: — "The 
most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the 
kind." 

Invaluable  to  writers  or  speakers.  The 
wisdom  of  the  world  in  a  nutshell. 


Send   to 


PRICE— only     27/6     posted. 
W.    H.   JUDKINS, 

"Review  of   Reviews," 

Swanston   Street,  Melbourne. 


The 

New 

Cyclopedia 

of 

Missions. 


Invaluable  to  ever)'  Student 
of  Missions. 


Price    Posted— 27/6 

Send  for  particulars  to 

W.  H.  JUDKINS, 

"  Review  of  Review-." 
Swanston  Street, 
Melbourne. 


Does  your  Memory  require  Assistance  ? 
It  is  possible  to  aid  Memory 
Slow  Memories  may  be  made  quick  ; 
Dull  Ones  Bright. 


Loisette's.  . 


Assimilative 


.  .  Memory 


Will  give  you  the  key  to  obtaining  a  quick,  bright  memory. 
The  word,  the  phrase,  the  name  you  lost  at  the  critical 
moment  may  be  your-,  all  your  life,  waiting  at  your  hand 
if  you  get  this  Hook  and  follow  its  simple  teachings. 


The  Complete  LOISETTE  MEMORY  SYSTEM, 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  prominent  Educators,  Pro- 
fessional and  Scientific,  and  Business  Men  in  all  parts  of 
the  World,  is  presented  in  this  Hook. 


Send   11/-  to 

W.  H.  JUDKINS, 

"  Review  oi   Review 

Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 
and  secure  a  Copy. 
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The  Golden  Stairs. 
(Collotype,  Portfolio  No.  I.) 

PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 

12  Modern  Pictures. 
Ierael  in  Egypt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poyn- 
ter),  The  Phoenicians  and  Early 
Britons  (Leighton),  The  Sisters 
(Millais),  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  (Leader),  First  Communion 
(P.  E.  Morris),  Fair  St.  George 
(Gilbert),  The  Cornfield  (Con 
stable),  Cordelia,  (G.  W.  Joy), 
The  Shortest  Way  to  School 
(Hook),  The  Last  Evening  (Tis- 
sot),  The  Boating  Party  (Heil- 
buth),  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion), 
and  a  presentation  plate  of  a 
large  Collotype  reproduction  of 
The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Murillo  for  the  Million. 
Six  Pictures  by  Mnrillo,  illus- 
trative of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  together  with  » 
presentation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine  Madonna." 


Cultivate  -  - 
Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
bettor  value  for^the  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  wails  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  Selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of 
Portfolios.  You  can  get  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for 
is.  7d.  each,  post  free  !  The  Collotype  given  away  with  each 
portfolio  is  alone  worth  double  the  money. 

BEAUTIfUL  HALf-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS  Of 
fAMOUS   COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  10 
inches.  Six  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed  in  a 
neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is.  7d. 
if  Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  G  Portfolios  sent  for  9s. 
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CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 
Head  of  a  Girl,  *ith  Scarf 
(Greuze),  The  Artist  and  Her 
Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Ma- 
dame Mo  la  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
done  (Gainsborough),  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham  (Gainsborough), 
The  Broken  Pitcher  (Greuze), 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Oxford  (Hopner)  The  Countess 
of  Blessington  (Lawrence),  Lady 
Hamilton  as  Slinstress  (Rom- 
ney),  Portrait  of  Madame  Reca- 
mier  (David),  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mrs. 
Braddyll  (Reynolds),  and  a  Col- 
lotype reproduction  of  Queen 
Alexandra   (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 

A  Hillside  Farm  (Linnell),  The 
Youth  of  our  Lord  (Herbert), 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  (Rossetti), 
Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Bur- 
chell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
Field  (Mulready),  James  IT.  Re- 
ceiving News  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  1688 
(Ward),  The  Pool  of  London 
(Vicat  Cole),  Reception  du  Dau- 
phin (Tito  Lessi),  and  presenta- 
tion plates  "  Joli  Cceur "  and 
"  Blue  Bower,"  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler. 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winter- 
halter),  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter; Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexan- 
dra; His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales; 
The  Princess  Royal ;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria;  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Windsor  Castle ;  Balmoral  Castle; 
Osborne  H>>use;  and  a  Collotype 
picture  of  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Colotypts, 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  P.R.A.),  Venice  (J.  M. 
W.   Turner.   R.A.). 


REMEMBER.— Any  single  portfolio 
mailed  to  any  address  for  Is.  6d. 
in  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note, 
or  Is.  7d.  Stamps.  The  set  of  6 
portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine 
Art  Gallery  says:— "One  of  the 
sets  is  worth  half-a-guinea." 
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GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We  will  send  you  any  of  the  following  Poets  op  Novels  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  4d.  per  dozen,  posted.  Pick  out  what  you  want  and  send  the  order 
along.     THE  WHOLE  SIXTY  for  6s.  6d. 

Holidays  are  approaching.  These  Books  are  the  very  thing.  You  can  put 
half-a-dozen  in  your  pocket  without  trouble,  and  enjoy  them  by  the  sea- 
side  or   under  the   shade   of  the  trees   in   the    country. 


POETS. 

Wordsworth. 

Liberty,  Progress  and  Labour  (Whittier). 

Robert  Southey. 

Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Robert  Browning. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

John  Keats. 

I.uthly  Paradise. 
John  Dryden. 
Canterbury  Tales. 
Paradise  Lost  (Part  II.). 
Childe  Harold  (Part  II.). 
Legends  and  Ballads. 
Irish   Melodies 
\V.  Cullen  Bryant. 
Whimer  (Part  L). 
A  hitman. 

I  .ake. 
William  i 
I  ient  Rome. 

Ing"ldsl  Is. 

ilar. 

In   M 

iiristian   \ 

NOVELS. 

i         i 

R  und  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

.-let   Letl 
Rob 


Aldersyde. 

Guy  Fawkes, 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

Tower  of  London. 

She. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 

The  Art  of  Marriage. 

The  Fifth   Form  at  St.  Dominic's. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror. 

Stories  of   Sevastopol. 

Jane  Eyre. 

I  onscript. 
Noemi.  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 
Old  St.  Paul's. 
The  Hour  and  the  Man. 
Midshipman   I 

True   History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
Uncle  Turn's  Cabin. 
Coningsby. 
Frankenstein. 
Scottish   Chiefs. 

Miserables  (Fantine,  Cosette,  Marius). 
Charles  O'Malley. 

te  Christo's   Millions. 
Little  Emily. 
Handy   An 
Pride  and   Prejudice. 
Innocents  Abroad. 
Sehonberg-Cotta  Family. 
Ben  Hur. 


Send   to   THE    MANAGER 

"The  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  for  Australasia, 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston-sL,  MELBOURNE. 
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Tft«  International  Syndicate.} 

JOHN  D.  •  "  I  beg  of  you,  doctor,  to  pleaee  spare  my  grey 
hairs!" 

(Dr.  Aked,  Rockefeller's  pastor,  recently  made  an  attack 
on  the  custom  of  wearing  wigs.— Newt  Item.). 
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KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELL    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  very  efficient 

Each  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Steel,  and 
galvanised  after  being  put  together — effectually  pro- 
tecting bolts,  nuts,  cut  edges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wheel  and  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearings  -reducing  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  one  of  the  light-running  features  of  the  Mill). 

Irrigation  Plants  to   work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil  and  other  powers  quoted   for. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourke-st.,  Melb.     324*330  Pltt-st.,  Sydney. 


TRY    ONE    OF  .  .  . 

BUSSELL,  ROBSON  &  BUSSELL'S 

£3  3s.  Business  Suits. 

A     Magnificent     Range    of    NEW     SEASON'S 
PATTERNS   to   choose   from, 

And   we   Guarantee   Absolutely 

A  Perfect  (But  and  Fit. 


246-252  Bourke  Street, 

MELBOURNE. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the    Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,    Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


w  INDIGESTION.    BILIOUSNESS.    SICKNESS.    &c- "I  hare  often  thought  of   writing  to  tell  you 

*  what  '  FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.     I  used  to  be  a  perfeot  martyr  to  Indigestion   and  Biliousness*.     About   six  or  seven 

*  rears  back  mv  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'    I  did   so,   and   the   result  has   been   marvellous.     I   never 
*>  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.     I    always  keep  it   in   the   house   and 
sV  reoommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 
4,  Yours  truly (August  8,  1900). " 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'   on    a    Disordered    Sleepless    and    Feverish    Condition    Is   simply  marvellous. 
It  l«,  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  *  Fr\iit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  bars  s  Wortiilsss  Imitatios. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 

****4*3*3****3-§****3**-S*33*3**3*-§3**33-l*  3  33333333333333333333  -I****** 


PURE   CONFECTIONERY. 


JAMES   STEDMAN,    LIMITED, 

The  LION  BRAND 

Lion  Brand       is  RiCh  m] 

Confectionery  is  the  best              Flavour, 
is  no  betrer  


<  Absolutely  Pure 
and. 
Wholesome. 


Sole 

Manufacturers 

of  the  Famous 

LION  BRAND, 

and    Importers   of 

English, 

American, 
Jand  Continental 
Sweetmeats. 
If  yonr  palate  needs  pleasant  refreshment,  be  sure  and  ask  for 

Stedmans    GIPSY     FORTUNE     TELLERS. 

A  delicious  Confection  enveloped  in  pretty  fringe-edged  wrappers,  containing  humorous  questions  and  answers. 
Tlii<  Novel  Line  is  packed  in  Fancy  4-ll>.  Boxee,  3d.  and  6d.  Cartons,  also  in  id.  Gipsy  Fortune  Tellers' 
Hats.     Our  Latest  Novelty, 

LANKEE-BILL    (The    Unselfish    Toff-E), 

A  delightful  Toffee,  manufactured  with  assorted  flavours,  and  enveloped   in  one  of  theimosl   up-to-date  and 
bical  Cartons  in  Australia.    The  Lankee  Bill  Carton  is  perforated  in  sections,  bhnsfallnwing  the  purchaser 
to  break  ofl  the  Toffee  in  small  piei  i 

JAMES  STEDMAN  Ltd.,  145  Clarence  St.,  Sydney. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Kladderadatsch.] 

The    Fight  for  the  American  Presidency. 


flierliu. 


(President  Roosevelt  is  represented  as  fighting:  after  the 
fashion  of  ;i  true  knight,  and  not  with  the  evil-smelling  wea- 
pons used  by  his  opponent  Bryan.) 


Your  Eyesi 

NEVER    BE    WITHOUT 

A. 


C 


Or 


% 
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MORRIS'S 

IMPERIAL 

ftlEYE, 

°ihtmeht 


CURES 


T 
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READ     THIS 


Miss  ADA  CEOSSLEY'S  famous  teacher^  Madame 
FANNY  SIMONSEN.— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  in 
giving  my  testimony  of  the  curative  effects  of  your  very 
valuable  Ointment.  I  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Swelling,  and  Sandy  Blight.  I  applied  some  of  the 
Ointment  twice  during  the  morning.  The  next  day  my  eyes 
were  quite  well. 

Sold  Everywhere.     Price  2/-;  by  Post  2/2. 

Proprietors    -   443  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE.. 


FOR     MAN.    WOMAN    AND     CHILD. 

Relieves  All  Suffering 
Cures  Disease. 


The  Lambert 
Snyder  Vibrator 


When  your  head  achea  yon  rub  your  temples.  Why  ?  Because 
vibration  is  Nature's  own  remedy,  and  rubbing  is  Nature's  crude  way 
of  creating  vibration  and  starting  the  blood  going.  Disease  is  only 
another  name  for  congestion.  When  there  is  disease  or  pain,  there 
you  will  find  the  blood  congested  and  stagnant.  There  can  be  no 
pain  or  disease  where  the  red  blood  flows  in  a  rich  and  steady  stream. 
Good  circulation  means  good  health.  Congested  circulation  means 
disease  or  pain. 

THE    LAMBERT   SNYDER  VIBRATOR   will  give  marvellous 
results  in  the   following  cases  :— 

Rheumatism,  Sciatica.    Lumbago.   Gout,   Deafness, 

Head   Noises,    Ringing   In   the   Ears,    Stomach 

Trouble,    Indigestion,  Constipation, 

Lameness 


Locomotor  Ataxia 
Paralysis 
Writer's  Cramp 
Nervous  Debility 
Neuralgia 
Neurasthenia 
Goitre 
Weak  Eyes 


Asthma 


Pleurisy 

Varicose  Wins 

Varicocele 

BronchitL 

Hay  Fevet 

Piles 

Anaemia 


Earache 
Toothache 
Catarrh 
Headache 
Insomnia 
Weak  Heart 
Sprains 
and  early  stages  of  Bright's  Disease. 
Pries  15s.,  postage  Is. fed.  extra.  Booklets  Free 

The  LAMBERT  SNYDER  CO., 
139  King  Street,  Sydney. 
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A      PHOTOGRAPHIC     OUTFIT      FOR      hn.nT     SHILLINGS 

'THE    IMPRIMIS    CAMERA 


QUARTER    PLATE    SIZE,  4%   x  1%  INCHES 

WITH      VIEW      FINDER 
Free    Book  on  Photography  for  Early   Buyers 

DOUBLE     DARK 

SLIDE. 
Printing     Frame 

DEVELOPING 

AND      FIXING 

CHEMICALS. 

DRY      PLATES 

PRINTING     PAPER 

CARD     MOUNTS 
FULL  DIRECTIONS 


THIS  is  the  last 
chance  of  buying 
a  cheap  Photo- 
graphic Outfit.  It 
would  be  impossible 
to  sell  at  this  price  if 
these  goods  had  not 
been  landed  before 
the  imposition  of  the 
new  tariff,  that  has 
nearly  doubled  the 
duty.  The  Imprimis 
Camera  is  British 
made.  It  takes 
Full-size  Quar- 
CARRIAGE  ter  Plate  Pic- 
tures, 4^  X  i}{ 
inches  (about  the  size 
■)  of    this    advt.),    that 

are  large    enough  for 

Good  Portraits,  Fine  Landscape*  and  Interior  Views.  The  Shutter  makes  time  and 
Instantaneous  exposures,  and  there  is  a  good  View  Finder.  The  back  is  hinged  and  fitted  with  a 
special  carrier  for  the  double  dark  slide  (as  illustrated).  With  each  Camera  will  be  supplied  a 
Double  Dark  Slide,  a  Printing  Frame,  Dry  Plates.  Printing  Paper,  Card  Mounts,  Developing  and 
Fixing  Chemicals  and  Full  Printed  Instructions.  We  have  nearly  100  Books  on  Elementary 
Photography,  and,  while  they  last,  one  will  be  enclosed  without  charge  with  each  Camera  if  you 
mention  this  paper  when  ordering.  The  early  buyers  net  the  books.  The  price  of  the 
Complete  Outfit  as  described  is  ONLY  EIGHT  SHILLINGS,  and  we  pay  carriage 
to  any  address  in  the  world.  If  you  want  a  Camera,  order  at  once;  do  not  delay,  or  you  may 
be   disappointed,  and    miss   the    Free    Book.       Send    Postal    Notes   of   any    State.  £ 

THE*UNI0M   COMPANY,   299  Elizabeth  Street.  Melbourne 


IMMENSE   SUCCESS. 

FROOTOIDS 

THE   NEW  CURE   FOR 

HEADACHE,  INDIGESTION  &  CONSTIPATION. 


The  immense  number  of  orders  for  FROOTOIDS  sent  by  post  direct 
to  the  Proprietor  is  convincing  proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their 
marvellous  curing  power.  They  cure  quickly,  are  elegant  in  appear- 
ance, and  pleasant  to  take.  Leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers  are 
now  stocking  them.  Retail  price,  1/6.  Ask  for  them  locally^  and 
so  encourage  business  in  your  own  district.  If  not  obtainable,-  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Hearne,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 


Ectropian. 


Granular    Lids.  CURED    WITHOUT    OPERATION. 

TD      DDHPTrD      ocus-ist 
•    It.    f  nUl/lLn,    optician, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A    SPECIALIST    IN   ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS. 

T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal:  cares  BHeht.  tore  and  inflamed  *y*a. 

Granular    Kyelida.  Ulceration  of  theKyeball  .and   restores   Kyelashes.    ?  6.  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.     NocareliH 

housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'SEYE  LOTION ,  more  especially  in  the  country  places.as  Inflammation  is  g**m 

rally  the  forerunner  of  ah  diseases  of  the  Bye.    An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  B>«* 

Bottlt*    a  •  and  3  6,  post    free  to  any  part  of  the  colonies.         Eym  Bath:   6d.         Interstate  Stamps  add  10  per  cent. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


NOVELS. 


All  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth. 
MOST    SUITABLE     FOR     USE    IN     SCHOOLS. 


BOOK'S    FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 

Nursery    Rhymes,    and   Nursery   Tales    ...   ...   ...    4d.  The    Christmas    Stocking,    and    Hani    Andersen's    Fairy 

The   Ugly  Duckling:,   and  Eyes   and   No  Eyes  4d.  Stories  -    44 

The  Adventures  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  and  the  Adventures  Gulliver's     Travels— 1.    Among;      the      Little      People      of 

of   Old   Brer   Rabbit   4d.  Lilliput.     2.  Among-   the   Giants    ...   .-   ...    44. 

Olnd^reUa.  and  Other  Fairy  Tai.8,   and  Grimm's  Fairy  ^         Bmob  Munchau„nf  and   8inbad   the  Bailor 4d. 

The  Btory  of  the  Robins,   and   the  Story  of  a  Donkey    4d.        .dBsops  Fables  ...   ..  ..  .»   _   «   _  ..  ..  «.«„«.   ...    Id. 

NOVELS,    4d.   Each. 

Charles  O'Malley.   and  Coningsby.  Round  the  World  ln  mthty  Dayti  and  Th.  True  History  •« 

«_,,..  „  „  Joshua  Davidson. 

Midshipman  Easy,   and  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

Guy   Fawkes,   and   The   Tower  of   London. 

Aldersyde,  and  Noemi  the  Brigands  Daughter  h&y  Dowll  Tonr  Arms>  and  Five  Weftkl  ^  ,  Bfclloo. 

Frankenstein,   and   Stories  of   Sevastopol.  The  Conscript,  and  Tartarin  of  Tarasoon. 

POETS,  4d.  EACH. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  The  Poems  of  W.  Cullen  Bryant.       St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Ohilde  Harold's   Pilgrimage  (Pt.   II.),   and  Walt   Whitman.  The  p^^^  of  Hope>  ^  The  poema  of  John  Keata. 

Whittier's    Poems    of    Liberty,    Progress    and    Labour,    and 

Whittier's   Poems.  Irish  Melodies,  and  Paradise  Lost  (Pk  EL). 

Oovfpsr'i    Poems   and   Dryden's    Poems.  Robert   Browning. 

ADD    ONE    SHILLING    PER    DOZEN    FOR    POSTAQB. 

One  Teacher  writes :— "  Your  abbreviated  Novels  of  good  writers  are  just  the  thing,  and 

are  really  good  value." 


Send  to  the  MANAGER 

"THE    REVIEW fj  OF    REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


v* 


;UR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    OF    COLLOTYPES. 


26 


eac 


h. 


Mailed 


By   J.   VV.   Turner,   R.A.      (18 


BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A.     (Size,  6J   x  32  in.) 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  1/-. 

THE  FIQHTINQ  TEMERA1RE. 

x  13J  in.) 

JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL.     Hy  J.   C.   Mc\\  hirter. 
R.A.     (18J  x  I2i  in.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.     (12*  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  GLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
(I4i  x  I4i  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.     (14*  x  i6|  in.) 

THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.     (14*  x  16}  in.) 

.  CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.     (11 J  x  184  in.) 

(PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.     (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sires  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 
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Twenty-Eight  Magnificent 
COLOURED  POST-CARDS 

For  2s.   Post  Free. 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 


£•  a  e> 


SERIES  No.  I. 

(14  Cards.) 

The  Harbour  at  Venice 
Purity 

The  Shepherd's  Star 
The  Wedding  Party 
A  Neighbourly  Chat 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
Sunset  on  Long  Island 
Berkshire  Brook  In  Autumn 
A  Passing  Storm 
Landscape  (Corot) 
Judgment  of  Paris 
Autumn 

Three  Boatmen  of  Barce- 
lona 
The  Fishermen's  Return 

<e?  c>  © 


These  Post-Cards  have  been  specially  produced 
for  us  by  the  New  Colourtype  Process. 

They  are  reproductions  of  Original   Oil    and 

Water  Colour  Paintings  in  all  their 

Natural  Colours. 

Now  that  the  postal  restriction,  which  prohibited 
wr.iing  on  the  address  side  has  been  removed,  Picture 
P  •st-Cards  will  be  much  more  used,  especially  as  the 
Post  Office  officials  take  great  pains  not  to  damage  the 
picture. 

a  e>  e> 


HARBOUR    AT    VENICE. 


SERIES  No.  2. 

(14  Cards) 

The  Chess  Players 

Youth 

A  Summer  Day  In  Hollaou 

Waters 
The  Fortune  Teller  (Detti) 

Venice  (Canal) 
The  Evening  Meal 
Highland  Sheep 
The  Old  Homestead 
The  Puritan  Girl 
Preparing  the  Fete 
Sunset  on  Mount  Hood 
The  Young  Mother 
Street  Scene  In  Venice 
An  Old  Salt 

C    ©    <S» 


Picture  Post-Cards  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  but  the  best  should  be 
used  ;  that  is  why  you  should  write  for  our 
series  at  once. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  given  tha-t  ttie  two 
series  embraces  a  variety  of  land  and  seascapes,  heads, 
domestic  subjects,  animal  life,  etc.  They  exceed  in 
beauty  and  finish  richness  and  variety  of  desig-n,  any- 
thing on  the  market 
^  It  is  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 

^  reproduced  as  Post-Cards,  that  Sir  PHILIP  BURNE 
■K  JONES  writes  :— "  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ex 
^  pressing  my  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  excel 
x  lence  obtained  in  the  coloured  reproductions  of  paint 
^  ings,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other 
4  day,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoubtedly 
g      deserve." 

I  The  Two  Series  (28  Cards),  2s.  post  free. 

I  Series  No.  1   (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 

|  Series  No.  2  (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 
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GAUNTS     WATCHES 


QAUNT'S 


CHAMPION"  WATCHES. 

••■■metal  Kcyleu  L«ver  Watch    jewell»d  with  10  jewels,  only  2ll. 

OMitt's  "Standard"  Silver  English  Uver.  46  10$..  £7  10«. 
■vtry  Watch  bean  our  Guarantee.     Visitors  arc  invited  to  inspect  our 
taowroomi,  which  contains  the  latest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
J«woll«ry,  Electroplate.  Silver  Ohurchplate.      Eyesight  Tested  Gratis. 


T.  GAUNT  &  CO., 


WSTOHMAKERS 
.      OPTIOIAHS.     JEWlLHina. 
'••7-339     BOURKE     •TRIKT,     MILIOURNE. 


THE  "VANGUARD' 


Is  the  official  organ  of  the  New  Zealand 
No-License  Party  It  is  the  livest,  most 
up-to-date,  'and  interesting  paper  of  its 
kind  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  All  N'o 
License  sympathisers  should  take  it,  be 
cause  (i)  it  is  imperatively  necessary  foi 
the  good  of  the  movement  that  such  an 
official  paper  should  exist;  and  (2)  it  will 
keep  you  posted  and  educate  you  in  No 
License  matters  in  the  most  forward  of 
the  Australasian  countries. 

New  Zealanders  read  it,  and  Australians 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

Send  5s.  for  a  Year's  Subscription  to 
"VANGUARD"    OfNCf,   WILLIS    STREET, 

WELLINGTON. 


A  TYPEWRITER  AT  A  REASONABLE  PRICE. 

The   M  Empire "   Typewriter   will   do  all   that  any  Type- 
writer can  do,  and  the  Price  is  Reasonable. 

The  "  Empire"  is  simple,  visible,  durable  and  portable. 

Why   pay   £2$  for   a   Typewriter    when   you   can   get    an 
"  Empire"  for  £15  15s.,  and  12/6  for  case? 

EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER  CO..  343  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


INK  PRESERVATION  OP  CHILD  LIFE. 

Where  the  natural  food  for  the  babe  is  not  avail- 
able, a.s  la  often  the  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  that  a  thoroughly  effective  substitute 
The  want  of  this,  and  the  improper 
feeding  that  results  as  a  consequence,  are  the  cause 
dt  thousands  of  deaths  amongst  children  that 
should    have    been    avoided.      Statistics    that    have 

ntly  been  published  show  that  in  England  and 
Wales  alone  over    120,000  children  die  every  year 
under  twelve  months  of  age.     This  is  a  deplorable 
and  the  pub!  >n  that  has  been  direct- 

ihonld  have  some  practical  outcome.  This 
mortality  is  largely  due  to  improper  feeding.  A  pure 
milk  food  that  Ls  as  easily  digested  as  maternal 
milk,  and  k>  modified  as  to  contain  the  consti- 
tuents in  equal  proportions,  is  provided  by  the 
"  Allenbnrys  Foods.  The  Milk  Foods  are  made 
from  fresh,  full-cream  milk,  and  are  so  modified  as 
to  remove  the  difference  between  cow's  milk  and 
human  milk,  whilst  the  method  oJ  manufacttn 
runio    absolutely    precludes    all    impurity.      A    por- 

ly  pure  product  is  thus  obtained  which  is  both 
packed  into  tins  and  bemeticallj  sealed  by  ma- 
chinery. If  the  "  Allenburys "  Milk  Foods  were 
used  in  every  case  where  maternal  milk  is  not  ob- 
tainable, the  mortality  amongst  infants  would  be 
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fiscal  Problem. 
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By  THOMAS    KIRKUP, 


Author  of 


■A  History  of   Socialism,'* 
and  New,"  Etc. 


•South  Africa,  Old 


Being    a    Masterly    Summary    and    Review   of 
Fiscal    and    Industrial  Matters   in  Great 

Britain,  Germany,  and  America. 

Crown  8vo.,  200  Pages.     PRICE,  3s.  6d. 

MESSRS.  A.  &    C.  BLACK.  LONDON. 


»» 


"  n  History  of  Socialism. 

Second  Edition.        Revised  and  Enlarged 

By  THOMAS    KIRKUP. 

Athcnctum.— "So  fair,  so  learned,  and  so  well  written  that 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  its  author." 

British  Weekly.— "  1  lie  book  is  well  worthy  to  remain  the 
Standard  Text-Book  on  Socialism.'' 


Crown  8vo. 
MESSRS.     A. 


PRICE,  7s.  6d. 
A    C.    BLACK. 
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Esperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Students, 
38. 

Motteau's    Esperanto- English     Dictionary, 

2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.  posted). 
O'Connor's    English-Esperanto    Dictionary, 

2s.  6d.  (2S.  8d.  posted). 

Esperanto  for  the  Million,  3d. 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Golden 
Fleece),  yd.  (od.  posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English- Esperanto),  3d. 

LIMITED  SUPPLY.    SEND  AT  ONCE. 

Learn  the  coming  Universal  World  Language,  need  at  the  reoent 
aeulogne  Congreee  by  people  of  22  nationaltlee. 

Send  to  "  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS," 

T.  &  G.  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 
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Melu.,    Nov.    10.        By   the   Acting   Editor. 

The  Australasian  Editor  of  this  u  Re- 
Mr.  view  "  is  at  present  taking  a  rest 
W.  H.  Judkins.  from  work  and  worry.  Eor  some 
time  now  he  has  fought  like  a  real 
gladiator  in  the  cause  of  social  reform,  and  has 
never  spared  his  time  and  energy  when  he  felt  the 
call  of  public  duty.  The  marvel  lias  been  that  his 
physical  powers  have  not  utterly  collapsed  beneath 
the  strain.  He  has  spoken  to  more  people  and  at 
more  meetings  on  die  great  subjects  involved  than 
an}  man  in  Australia.  Indeed  no  other  man  has 
;  gathered  such  crowds  to  listen  to  addresses  on 
liquor  and  gambling  reform  and  political  cor- 
ruption ;  none  has  ever  aroused  such  intense 
interest  in  them  ;  and  he  has  maintained  his 
hold  upon  his  audiences  through  it*  all.  He  is 
always  fresh,  and  the  clear,  ringing  notes  of  his 
voice  peal  out  the  message  to  audiences  as  en- 
thusiastic as  ever.  The  amount  of  work  undertaken, 
however,  was  too  much,  and  some  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Judkins's  health  broke  down  completely.  He  is 
away  recuperating,  and  may  be  expected  back  again 
as  lion-hearted  as  ever.  Needless  to  say,  these  lines 
are  set  down  in  his  absence  and  entirely  without 
his  knowledge.  All  readers  of  this  "Review"  and 
friends  of  social  reform  will  join  the  writer  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  our  Editor  will  soon  be  quite 
restored. 


Prosperity. 


Australia's  prosperity  is  shown  in 
many  ways.  State  surpluses  are  the 
order  of  the  day  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  State  depart- 
ments are  in  a  flourishing  financial  condition.  The 
Commissioners  for  Railways  and  Tramways  in  New 
South  Wales  report  a  net  improvement  of  over 
^84,000  on  the  year.  The  exports  of  silver,  cop- 
per, tin  and  coal  from  the  same  State  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  show  a  net  increase  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a-half  pounds  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  revenue 
returns  show  a  net  surplus  of  over  a  million  pounds. 
Mr.  Waddell,  the  State  Treasurer,  proposes  to 
exempt  from  income  tax  all  income  derived  from 
personal    exertion    up   to    a    thousand    pounds,    and 


thus  remove  the  tax  from  21.000  people.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  time  was  not  distant  when  all  th<- 
State's  indebtedness  would  be  to  its  own  people- 
Queensland  likewise  shows  an  increasing  revenue. 
Western  Australia  has  in  ten  years  increased  it. 
commerce  by  50  per  cent.,  and  it  now  amounts  to 
^£15,000.000  per  annum.  In  Victoria  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  is  manifested  by  the  Hospital  Sunday 
offerings,  which  were  almost  twice  as  large  as  they 
were  ten  years  ago,  and  the  largest  for  eight 
years.  A  return  made  last  month  shows  that  the 
value  of  Victorian  products  for  the  past  three  years 
totals  a  value  of  ^102,000,000.  The  value  of 
exports  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  risen 
from  ^48.000  to  ,£335.000  during  the  same 
period,  while  flocks  and  herds  have  greatly  in- 
creased. Mr.  O.  M.  Williams,  president  of  the' 
Bankers'  Institute  in  Melbourne,  recently  said  that 
"  the  figures  of  the  Savings  Banks  disclosed  a  re- 
liable index  of  the  material  condition  of  the  people, 
and  he  found  that  the  latest  statistics  available 
showed  that  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  Com- 
monwealth was  1,256,696,  and  the  amount  to  their 
credit  ^42,012,887,  while  in  New  Zealand  336,096 
persons  had  deposits  totalling  ^10,976,403.  These 
figures  showed  that  this  year's  totals  were  fully 
^5,000,000  in  excess  of  those  of  the  preceding 
year."  Like  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  is  doing  well,  the  revenue 
there  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  South  Australia  keeps  pace  with  the  sister 
States  by  a  large  increase  in  revenue,  especially  in 
railway    returns. 

"Her  Imperial  Sweetness  Woman," 

The  Women's       to   quote   Sir    John    Madden — that 

Exhibition.         mister    of    felicitous    phraseology — 

held  her  court, on  October  23rd  at 
the  Melbourne  Exhibition  Building.  The  occasion 
was  the  opening  of  the  first  Australian  Worn- 
Exhibition,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  great  splen- 
dour. Everything  favoured  the  promoters.  The 
weather  was  fine,  public  interest  amounted  to  en- 
thusiasm, and  no  hitch  of  any  kind  marred  the  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  Women's  Day.  There  have  been 
days     when     as     many     gaily-dressed     ladies     have 
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gathered,  but  on  this  day  there  was  a  sweet  expres- 
sion of  triumph  on  their  faces  which  marked  it  as 
their  very  own.  Nothing  could  have  added  to  the 
dignity  of  the  ceremony.  Lines  of  militia  and  naval 
cadets  guarded  the  approaches  to  the  building.  The 
neral,     the     Vice-Admiral,     Governors 

ii  all  the  States  but  one,  who  regretted  his 
inability  to  attend,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Leader 
of  the  Federal  Opposition,  the  Speaker,  the  P 
mier  of  the  State,  together  with  members  of  the 
Ministry,  Consular  representatives  of  foreign  nations, 
leading  clergy  and  citizens  of  all  ranks,  were  led  in 
captive   chains   in   the  train   of   triumphant   Woman. 

rybod)  belonging  to  the  masculine  order  felt  lor 
once  at  least  what  it  is  to  1h-  a  mere  man— and  did 
not  seem  to  mind.  The  scene  on  the  platform  was 
an  imposing  one.  Thirteen  hundred  women  in 
white,  wearing  the  Australian  wattle  blossom  as  a 
badge,  formed  the  choir.  A  large  orchestra  and 
a  brass  band,  whose  members  of  course  were  ladies, 
assisted.  The  choir,  it  may  be  said,  was  a  great 
feature  of  the  whole  event.  Its  perfectly-balanced 
and  perfectly  expressed  renderings  showed  how  well 
Mis.  Franklin  Petersen  deserved  the  ovation  which 
she  received  when,  as  conductress,  she  faced  the 
audience.  Vice-regality  in  profusion  formed  the 
ground  of  the  picture,  whilst  in  the  centre  seat 
sat  Lady  Northcote,  whose  gracious  personality  and 

tsistent  interest  had  counted  for  so  much  in  secur- 
ing the  splendid  success  which  that  day  proclaimed. 
Australian  women  are  fortunate  in  having  in  the 
Federal  Government  House  a  consort  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General, one  who  devotes  herself  so  whole- 
heartedly to  movements  which  make  for  the  in- 
•  the  nation  ;  and  we  congratulate  Her  Kx- 
cellency  on  the  realisation  of  her  hopes  in  this  Ex- 
hibition. The  speeches  were  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
and  when  Lady  Northcote  touched  the  electric  but- 
ton and  thus  transmitted  a  message  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Alexandra,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gathering, 
so  distinctively  Australian  and  so  essentially 
British,  was  amply  demonstrated.  The  Exhibition 
itself.  ,is  compared  with  others,  has.  of  course,  that 
softer  note  which  one  would  expect.  And  yet  there 
is  great  variety.  We  have  work  in  leather,  in  metal, 
in  brushware,  besides  all  kinds  of  cookery,  painting 
anil  embroidery.  There  is  work  by  Australian 
aboriginals  and  European  queens,  by  slum  children. 
in  free  Kindergartens  and  by  artists  of  world  wide 
fame.  We  have  no  doubt  the  idea  of  a  Women's 
Exhibition  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  may  perhaps  in 
future  years  be  carried  out  in  turn  within  various 
States  of  our  Commonwealth. 

The   Labour    Party    in    the    federal 

Mr.  Watson's        Parliament  was  happy  in  the  choice 

Retirement.         of    its    first    leader.       Mr.    Watson's 

manly,      straightforward      character, 

his  unassuming   and   courteous   manner,   and.   above 

all,   his  political   sanity   in  advocating   the    labour 
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Mr.  A.  Fisher, 

Newly -elected  Labour  Leader  in  the  Federal  Parliame»t. 

programme,    have   won    for   him    universal    respect. 
Leadership  in  any  of  our  three  parties  is  a  difficult 
task,   but  the  Labour    following    contains    perhaps 
more   stormy    elements  than    any    other.      Every   red 
revolutionary  whose  sole  contribution  to  national  wis- 
dom in  statesmanship  is  the  cry,  "Down  with  ever) 
thing!''  is  at  his  heels  clamouring  for  a  faster  pace, 
and  ofttimes  for  a  downward  direction.     Mr.  Wat- 
son   has.    however,    recognised    that    an    industrial 
order  which  is  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  whVh 
has  created   interests  that  touch   life   on   all   sides, 
cannot  l>e  uprooted  in  a  day.     The   Labour  Part} 
has  achieved  much  of  solid  good  under  the  l< 
ship   of   men   like   Mr.    Watson,    and   we    regret  tha 
the  strain   imposed  upon   his  health  necessitates  hi: 
retirement.       federal    affairs   are    in    a    parlous   COO 
dition    when   the    Prime   Minister   breaks   down     h 
health,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  funis  so  littl< 
time   to  ajlend   to  his   duties  that    he   has  scruple 
about  accepting  the  increased  salary,  and  the  Labou 
hader   is  wearied   with   the  tasks   and   responsibilit 
of  his  position.     We  could  do  with  many  more  me 
in  our  Houses  of  Legislature,  whatever  party  the 
belong   to,    of   Mr.    Watson's   honest,    courteous   an 
able  nature.     The  ex-Labour  leader  was  mad 
the   recipient  of   a   handsome   testimonial   from  h 
Parliamentary    friends.      It    is    satisfactory    to   kuo 
that  he  will  not  retire  from   Parliament  itself  unt 
his  term  as  a  member  expires.      As  was  expecte< 
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Mr.  A.  Fisher  was  chosen  in  his  place.     Thus  for 
iirst  time  a  State  other  than  Victoria  or  New 
South  Wales  can  claim  the  leadership  of  one  of  the 
three  Federal  parties. 

The    Prime    Minister,    we   are    glad 
The  Federal       to    say,    has    so    far    recovered    his 
Tariff.  health  that  he  was  able  to  make  a 

great  and  effective  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of  Preferen- 
tial duties.  Mr.  Deakin's  rising  was  the  occasion 
of  warm  cheering,  and  his  address  was  given  in  that 
irresistible  style  of  which  he  is  master.  He  tried  to 
show  that  many  of  the  attacks  made  upon  the  pro- 
posed tariff  were  based  upon  a  failure  to  grasp  the 
real  significance  of  Preference.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
"  Preference  meant  something  more  than  mere  tariff 
considerations.  It  was  associated  with  that  greatest 
of  all  great  movements  within  the  Empire — a  move- 
ment for  the  co-operation  of  all  its  parts.  It  in- 
cluded improvements  in  the  way  of  shipping  and 
cable  communication  and  postal  facilities,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  appointmemt  of  a  committee  of 
exerts  to  periodically  review  the  trade  of  the  Em- 
pire, in  order  to  retain  as  far  as  possible  popula- 
tion and  trade  within  the  Empire.  It  also  embraced 
the  question  of  the  reduction  of  Suez  Canal  charges, 
on  which  he  had  some  time  ago  written  a  despatch 
to  the  Imperial  authorities."  But  what  a  miserable 
thing  that  Preference  is  !  Five  per  cent,  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Home  authorities 
wanted  something  definite  when  vague  allusions  were 
in  the  air  some  time  ago.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Government  will  carry  its  proposals  in  the 
main,  although  in  several  directions  its  rates  have 
been  pulled  down  by  the  House.  We  have  Pro- 
tection to  industries  that  are  old,  middle-aged,  young, 
and  even  for  those  that  are  yet  unborn.  Duties  are 
ed  upon  articles  which  are  not  manufactured  in 
Australia,  but  which  may  be  made  here  at  some 
time  or  other  in  the  future.  But  the  protracted 
debate  on  the  tariff  in  the  House  is  absolutely  tire- 
some. In  three  months  only  a  minority  of  the 
clauses  of  the  tariff  have  been  passed,  and  some  350 
clauses  have  yet  to  be  dealt  with.  Every  item 
affords  fighting  space  for  our  talking  gladiators. 
Perhaps  Sir  William  Lyne's  policy  of  proposing 
higher  duties  than  he  expects  to  get  carried  is  re- 
isible  tor  much  of  this  waste  of  time.  In  the 
meantime  the  effect  of  the  tariff  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  as  proved  by  higher 
charges  at  the  restaurants,  and  the  country  is  feel- 
ing  the  bun len   of    Protection. 

This   is    defined    to  mean    that    the 

The  New  benefits    of    protective    duties    shall 

Protection.        be  extended  to  the  workman  as  well 

as  the  manufacturer.     Hence,   while 

the  duty  on  imported  goods  secures  the  home  mar- 
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The  New  Protection. 

The  WORKER:  "That's  all  right,  Bill.  You  can  be  as  gene- 
rous as  you  like  to  the  boss,  provided  I  get  my  cut  out  of  it." 

(The  Excise  Bill,  which  is  to  apply  to  Australian  manufac- 
turing industries,  aims  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Protection 
to  the  workers.) 

ket  for  the  local  producer,  and  while  his  selling 
price  is  also  fixed  by  law,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
"  fair  and  reasonable  wage "  to  his  men.  Failing 
to  do  this,  he  must  pay  excise  duty  on  his  products. 
This  principle  has  already  been  applied  to  the 
Harvester  industry,  and  in  the  case  of  H.  V. 
McKay  a  decision  announced  by  Mr.  Justice  Hig- 
gins  has  caused  considerable  consternation.  A 
minimum  of  seven  shillings  per  day  is  his  Honour's 
fixture  for  unskilled  labour,  and  as  this  has  not 
been  paid,  excise  duty  to  the  extent,  it  is  estimated, 
of  at  least  ^24,000  will  have  to  be  paid  by  this 
one  firm.  The  Labour  unions  hope,  however,  that 
in  lieu  of  this  the  men  may  be  allowed  to  receive 
the  balance  of  wages  that  should  have  come  to 
them,  and  this,  it  is  thought,  would  also  fall  less 
heavily  upon  the  manufacturers.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Federal  legislation  with  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  industry  is  being  challeng 
Meanwhile  the  Ministry  announce  a  long  list  of 
other  branches  of  manufactures  to  which  it  proposes 
to  apply  the  same  principle. 
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A  just  distribution  of  the  land,  to- 
The  Land  gether  with  proper  encouragement 
Question.  to  settlers,  must  be  the  basis  of  real 

and  lasting  good  to  the  community. 
rhe  struggle  is  between  individual  greed  and  the 
general  welfare.  Land  monopoly  is  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  monopoly.  Various  State  Governments  are 
attacking  the  problem.  New  Zealand  has  enacted 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  acquire  any 
interest  in  any  land  beyond  a  total  of  5000 
acres.  But  this  limit  applies  only  to  third-class 
land.  For  that  of  tin'  second-class  the  limit  is 
2000  acres,  and  first-class  only  640  acres.  Hence 
that  Dominion  is  committed  to  the  policy  of 
small  holdings.  In  reference  to  applicants  for  land, 
the  Act  provides  that  M  the  Board  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister,  on  the  opening  of  any 
hind  for  public  selection,  sel  apart  certain  allot- 
ments in  respect  of  which  preference  at  any  ballot 
shall  be  given  to  applicants  who  are  landless  within 
the  meaning  of  section  48  of  this  Act,  and  who  be- 
long to  any  of  the  following  classes: — (a)  Married 
men  with  children;  (b)  Widowers  with  children; 
(c)  Widows  with  children;  (d)  Married  women  with 
children  and  judicially  separated  from  their  hus- 
bands." That  is  to  say,  these  classes  shall  have 
equal  chances.  Single  men  are  evidently  expected 
et  married.  Briefly  the  chief  good  points  of' the 
Bill  arc  the  abolition  of  the  "eternal"  lease;  the 
limitation  of  aggregate  estates  by  means  of  lands  to 
be  hereafter  alienated  by  the  Crown;  and  right  of 
renewal  of  leases  subject  to  re-valuation.  N.Z. 
-  also  enacted  that  several  millions  of  acres  be 
■part  for  purposes  of  endowment  for  Education 
and  Old  Age  Pensions.  In  Victoria  Mr.  Bent's 
first  proposal  to  secure  by  compulsory  purchase  a 
million  acres  in  the  Western  District,  has  been 
modified  by  the  "climbing  down"  process,  until, 
as  die  Bill  comes  before  the  Council,  it  prop 
to  acquire  about  a  third  of  that  quantity. 

It  is  something  for  Australia  that 
The  Mail  under   the   new   arrangements   mack- 

Contract,  with  the  Orient   Company  there  will 

be  a  saving  of  two  days  in  the  de- 
livery of  mails;  that  much  of  the  capital  to  be  in- 
ited  in  the  construction  of  the  new  vessels  re- 
quired will  be  raised  in  the  Commonwealth;  that 
Australian  rates  of  pa)  shall  lie  given  to  seamen 
whilst  in  Federal  waters  ;  that  special  rates  shall  be 
allowed  t«>  reputable  immigrants  coming  hen-  under 
Federal  or  State  supervision  ;  that  a  larger  amount 
<»f  freezing  space  will  be  provided  for;  and  that  Vn- 
mantle.  Melbourne*  Sydney  and  Brisbane  arc  to  be 
npulsor)  ports  of  call.  The  contract  is  for  ten 
years,  and  the  <  >ri«nt  Company  will  receive  a  sub- 
sidy of  ^170,000  per  annum.  The  mail  service 
under  these  conditions  will  be  more-  Austra'.ianised 
than  hitherto.  A  few  points  remain  yet  to  be  set- 
tled, but  on  the  whole  we  think  the  Government  has 
done  a  good  thing. 


The  Postal 


The   Postmaster-General,   the   1 1 
S.    Manger,    has   put   his   princ 
P3BeS  i»»tO  P™*ice  in  relation  to  infri, 

ments  of  the  law  by  certain  . 
betting  and  gambling  agenck  s.  Mr.  Mauger  repre- 
sents those  higher  ideals  of  national  life  which  h 
been  the  subject  of  debate  and  agitation  for  \ears 
past,  lb-  is  heart  and  soul  with  the  reformers  and 
against  the  deformers  of  society.  Some  firms  on  the 
Continent  have  been  advertising  lotteries  and  & 
ing  to  divert  hard-earned  money  into"  wasteful  chan- 
nels. Their  correspondence  has  been  stopped.  Mr. 
Oxenham,  of  Sydney,  was  also  brought  to  book  and 
made  to  sign  a  declaration  that  he  would  not 
the  Post  office  for  gambling  purposes  before  his 
letters  were  permitted  to  go  through.  A  well-known 
carrying  firm  was  also  brought  to  book,  and  has 
given  a  bond  for  ^1000  not  to  infringe  the  law. 
The  prohibition  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
notorious  Mr.  John  Wren.  He,  however,  protested 
that  the  mild  impeachment  that  he  was  break 
ing  the  law  was  quite  wrong;  in  fact,  Mr.  Wren 
wrote  to  the  Postmaster-General  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — "Referring  to  your  order  stopping  de- 
livery of  my  letters,  I  beg  emphatically  to  deny 
that  1  have  "infringed  any  of  the  postal  enactments. 
I  undertake  to  keep  the  postal  laws  inviolate, 
maintain  I  have  hitherto  done."  Mr.  Mauger  was 
not  won  over  by  this  surprising  statement.  He 
found  that  another  person  used  Mr.  Wren's  name 
lor  betting  purposes,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  de- 
livery of  articles  through  the  post  was  extended 
to  this  person  as  well  as  to  the  indignantly-pro- 
testing John  Wren. 

Considerable    anxiety    existed    until 
harvest  the    recent    delightful    rainfall    con- 

Prospects,  cerning  the  fate  of  flocks  and  herds 
during  the  summer.  Anticipating 
a  .bought,  stockholders  began  to  send  sheep  and 
cattle  in  large  numbers  to  more  favoured  districts 
than  their  own.  whilst  others  sent  them  in  enor- 
mous quantities  to  the  markets,  willing  to  sell  at 
any  price  rather  than  witness  the  horror  of  their 
starvation.  The  anxietx  was  all  the  greater  because 
of  the  vastly  increased  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  in  the  country  to  be  led.  The  rains  that 
have  fallen,  while  too  late  to  save  the  hay  in  many 
areas,  ami  even  a  j;reat  deal  of  the  grain,  will 
effective  to  »a  large  degree,  and  if  followed  up 
further  showers,  may  provi  at  advanl 

the  stock  als  Meanwhile  farmers  in  places  like 
the  Western  District  of  Victoria,  where  there  has 
been  a  sufficiency  of  moisture,  will  reap  the  benefit. 
Tasmanian  farmers,  to.,,  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  high  prices.  Together  with  the  shortage  in  the 
neral  harvest  then'  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  metals, 
such  as  copper,  tin.  lead,  spelter  and  silver,  the 
harvest  of  the  mines.  But  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
The  country  with  its  revenue  surpluses  and  the  large 
investments  of  its  thrifty  people  in  the  Savings  Bank 
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is  in  a  better  position  than  ever  to  meet  a  bad  year. 
Australia  has  vast  and  varied  resources,  and  can 
pull  through  greater  crises  than  any  we  have  cause 
to  look  for  at  present. 

The  Wade  Ministry  in  New  South 
Votes  of  Wales  has  had  to  face  a  no-ccxnfi- 
Censure.  dence  motion.  Messrs.  McGowen  and 

O' Sullivan    led    the    attacks    made. 

It  does  seem  absurd  that  a  Government  which  had 
just  been  returned  by  the  electors  should  be  chal- 
lenged within  a  few  days  of  its  formation.  Various 
estimates  were  given  as  to  what  the  result  of  the 
division  would  be,  but  the  Ministry  won  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  18.  The  Opposition  had  organ- 
ised a  regular  ''stonewall."  One  member  spoke  lor 
three  hours  and  a-quarter,  when  the  House  resolved 
by  vote  to  hear  him  no  further.  A  similar  fate 
befel  Mr.  John  Norton,  a  little  later  on.  Naturally 
there  was  great  excitement  and  some  disorder  before 
the  foreseen  occurred  and  the  Ministry  triumphed. 
In  Western  Australia  the  Government  was  chal- 
lenged over  its  Land  Act  and  Taxation  proposals. 
In'  Victoria-  Mr.  Bent  has  shown  himself  somewhat 
sensitive  owing  perhaps  to  overwork,  and  took  oc- 
casion when  a  Government  proposition  was  only 
■carried  by  a  small  majority  to  declare  that  he  would 
-consider  his  position.  The  incident  soon  ended. 
Matters  in  the  Cabinet  do  not  appear  to  be  quite 
.satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  members  understand  each 
other  thoroughly,  but  to  an  outsider  it  looks  as  if 
the  Ministry  did  not  possess  that  singleness  of  mind 
which  we  usually  expect  it  to  possess. 

The  great  coal-mining  industry  at 
Colliery  Newcastle     is     threatened     with     a 

Troubles.  serious  rupture  between  the  miners 

and  proprietors.  The  men  ask  for  a 
rise  of  8d.  in  the  hewing  rate.  This  would  involve 
Taising  the  price  of  coal  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  ton. 
The  owners  had,  previous  to  this  demand,  decided 
that  the  price  should  be  ns.,  carrying  with  it,  under 
the  sliding  scale  adopted  some  time  ago,  an  in- 
crease of  ad.  in  the  hewing  rate.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  miners  ask  for  double  the  proposed  in- 
crease. The  point  of  contention  is  as  to  whether 
on  business  grounds  it  would  be  safe  to  raise  the 
selling  price  to  the  amount  required  in  order  to  give 
the  higher  wage.  The  men  affirm ;  the  employers, 
acting  on  advice  from  their  English  representatives, 
deny  this.  A  second  demand  was  for  an  increase  in 
the  rate  for  small,  or  screened,  coal  from  an  eighth 
of  a  penny  to  is.  per 'ton.  The  men  say  that  when 
the  nominal  rate  was  fixed  this  small  coal  was  of 
practically  no  value,  but  now  that  it  is  profitable  they 
should  have  a  share  of  the  profits.  The  owners, 
however,  declare  that  the  low  rate  was  part  of  the 
bargain  by  which  they  were  able  to  make  the  hewing 
rate  as  high  as  it  now  is.     The  third  and  fourth  de- 
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mands  of  the  men  had  reference  to  the  height  of 
seam,  and  eight  hours  from  bank  to  bank ;  that  is, 
from  the  moment  of  entering  the  pit's  mouth  to 
the  moment  of  leaving.  Great  meetings  have  been 
held  by  the  men,  and  a  conference  was  held 
with  the  proprietors,  but  the  latter  promptly  re- 
jected the  first  three  requests,  and  are  considering 
only  the  fourth  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  arrant 
ment.  What  the  outcome  will  be  is  at  present  doubt- 
ful. The  miners  declare  their  intention  of  "  fighting 
to  a  finish,"  and  the  other  side  is  equally  firm.  The 
points  in  dispute  are  delicate  ones,  and  can  only  be 
settled  by  those  who  thoroughly  understand  the  busi- 
ness conditions  of  this  industry.  Meanwhile  we  can 
only  hope  that  a  more  conciliatory  spirit,  aided  by 
the  wise  mediatorial  counsels  of  the  Premier,  will 
enter  into  the  negotiations,  and  that  thus  serious 
trouble  may  be  averted. 

Members  for  the  South  Island  (N.Z.) 
Representation  in  have  been  mentally  exercised  over  the 
N.Z.  Parliament,    prospects  of  some  of  their  number. 

By  the  Constitution  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  consist  of  76  members,  and,  in 
addition,  four  Maori  members.  Thirty-eight  of  these 
are  from  the  South.  But  the  population  of  the 
North  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  by  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  the  automatic  Parliamentary  guillo- 
tine, a  number  of  seats  will  have  to  be  transferred 
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from  the  South  to  the  North  in  accordance  with  the 
increase  of  people.  The  prospective  decapitation  of 
certain  Southern  legislators  naturally  fills  the  folk 
there  with  dismay.  Hence  they  made  a  sugges- 
tion :  that  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  provide 
that  they  might  retain  their  present  representation, 
and  that  the  North  should  have  for  the  present  43, 
and  that  the  basis  of  representation  should  be  one 
for  every  12,500  of  population  up  to  a  limit  of  95 
members,  and  when  that  stage  is  reached  the  whole 
question  to  be  reviewed. 

Readers  of  "  The  Review  "  will  re- 

ti      V16 1    *       member  the  famous  Meikle  case,  in 
New  Zealand  ...  XT        „     .      ,    £  c 

Meikle  Case.  which  a  New  Zealand  farmer  of 
that  name  was  imprisoned  for  seven 
years  upon  manufactured  evidence.  On  release,  he 
spent  his  means  in  endeavouring  to  rehabilitate  his 
character,  but  his  appeals  for  justice  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  is,  however,  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  doing  what  could  be  done  to  secure 
justice.  A  Commission,  appointed  to  look  into  the 
matter,  has  found  that  the  evidence  was  most  in- 
conclusive, and  that  a  re-trial  of  the  case  would 
result  in  an  acquittal.  Parliament  has  therefore 
passed  a  special  Act  to  expunge  every  record  of 
judgment,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Meikle.  The  reparation  is  tardy,  but  none  the  less 
praiseworthy.  The  persecution  began  in  1887.  It 
thus  took  an  innocent  man  thirteen  years  after  his 
release  to  clear  the  stain  from  his  character.  Mr. 
Meikle  is  evidently  one  of  those  men  who  consider 
his  good  name  as  of  more  value  than  anything  else. 
But  apart  from  him,  the  New  Zealand  Government 
is  worthy  of  great  praise  in  setting  itself  to  bring 
about  an  undoubted  act  of  justice. 

Australia    has    placed    upon    its    al- 

tuSiZlV*  ann     nj,iv  Dulk)    Statute  Books  a  large 
Department  and  J  .    \  .  _.  ,      6r 

Sweating.  variety     ot     legislation,     much     of 

which  has  for  its  end  the  protec- 
tion of  the  worker.  It  therefore  came  as  a  shuck 
to  us  when  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Re 
presentatives  that  sweating  conditions  <  \ist  in  the 
Genera]  Posl  Office  in  Sydney.  One  member  called 
it  "a  den  of  sweating" j  another  stated  that  for 
^156  .1  year  a  man  would  contract  to  erect  a  build- 
ing suitable  for  a  post  office,  employ  and  pay  a  tele- 
graph messenger,  and  undertake  not  to  engage  in 
any  other  business.  It  was  also  alleged  that  the 
department  secured  the  services  of  its  employes  for 
overtime  work  in  a  wholesale  way  and  never  paid 
for  it.  'The  whole  department  had  evident!)  fallen 
into  a  disorganised  state,  and  Mr.  Mauger,  the  Post- 
master-General, has  undertaken  to  straighten  things 
out  as -much  aS  possible.  It  is  worth  noting  too  that 
the  smallness  of  the  remuneration  paid  to  S 
servants  in  New  South  Wales,  viz.,  the  school 
teachers,  has  resulted  in  no  less  than  seventy  schools 


being  closed  for  lack  of  teachers,  these  having  left 
for  more  remunerative  employment.    There  was  once 
a  popular  idea  that  a  Government  billet  was  a  n 
desirable  thing.     In  these  particular  instances  th 
is  evidently  room  for  improvement. 

A  piece  of  useful  legislation  has 
The  Indeterminate  been  introduced  by  the  Bent  I 
Sentence.  vernment,  which  Mr.  Mackey  de- 
scribes as  the  most  advanced  legis- 
lation ever  yet  attempted  in  the  annals  of  crimin- 
ology. We  have  gone  a  long  journey  from  the  bad 
old  times  when  John  Howard  started  his  noble  work 
of  reform  in  prisons  and  from  the  scenes  pictured 
by  Marcus  Clarke  in  "  For  the  Term  of  His  Natural 
Life."  The  present  proposal  is  known  as  the  In- 
determinate Sentence.  We  hope  this  Bill  will  not  be 
one  of  the  "slaughtered  innocents"  of  the  session. 
Briefly,  it  means  that  a  convicted  offender  shall  be 
treated  with  a  view  to  his  reformation.  Failing  to 
show  satisfactory  signs  of  this,  he  may  be  detained 
and  made  to  work,  his  wages  being  applied  to  the 
support  of  his  wife  and  family,  or  else  kept  for  the 
day  of  his  release,  so  that  he  may  have  something 
wherewith  to  start  life  afresh.  He  may  during  the 
time  of  his  sentence  be  transferred  from  a  gaol  to 
a  reformatory  prison.  On  being  released  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he  must  give  recog- 
nisances of  good  conduct,  and  report  himself  from 
time  to  time.  A  proposal  like  this  savours  of  sound 
common  sense  and  the  true  humanitarian  spirit.  In 
this  connection  we  note  the  prompt  application  of 
the  Police  Offences  Act  in  clearing  the  streets  of 
that  public  nuisance,  the  man  with  no  visible  means 
of  support,  and  contrives  to  subsist  in  some  other 
way.  A  number  of  these  characters,  driven  from 
Sydney  by  drastic  legislation,  flocked  to  Melbourne, 
but  now  they  will  have  to  move  still  further  or  else 
take  up  their  cross  and  work  for  an  honest  livii 

Sir  Alexander  Peacock   has  secured 
Infant  Life        the  passage  of  an  Act  for  the  1 
Protection.        care    of    neglected    children.     The 

infantile   death   rate    in    the 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth   is  terrible,  and  varies 
from  10  to   1^  ]mt  cent.     In  South  Australia  a  simi- 
lar Act  is  administered  b)  an  honoran  Council;  in 
New  South  Wales  by  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Chari- 
ties; the  new  Victorian  law  provides  that  it  be  > 
b)     the     Neglected    Children's    Department. 
means  of  honoran  committees,  together  with  a  few 
paid    lady    in  -.    the    children    will    l>e    looked 

after.  It  is  provided  that  10s.  a  week  shall  be  paid  for 
infants  under  twelve  months  old,  and  ;s.  afterwards. 
The  fathers  will  be  marie  to  pay  towards  the 
wherever  possible.  Provision  is  also  made  for  medi- 
cal inspection  and  supervision  of  the  accommo 
tion  and  the  milk  supply.  Western  Australia  has 
also  passed  an  Act  providing  for  a  State  Children's 
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Department  and  Children's  Courts.  The  measure 
further  provides  for  the  boarding  out  and  licensing 
of  children  trading  in  the  streets,  and  also  for  a 
lying-in  hom<'  and  foster-mothers.  Tasmania  also  is 
considering  the  same  question.  With  examples  like 
Elberfeld  to  show  the  advantages  gained  by  looking 
after  the  little  folks,  we  are  wise  in  legislating  along 
these  lines.  This  kind  of  paternal  State  care  for 
the  helpless  will  return  a  noble  harvest  of  saved 
lives,  and  useful  citizens  in  days  to  come  will  bless 
the  hearts  that  planned  so  wisely  for  them  in  their 
hapless  youth.     It  will  pay  us  to  rear  our  infants. 

After  forty-four  years  of  possession, 
The  Northern       South  Australia  is  prepared  to  yield 
Territory.  up  the  Northern     Territory    to    the 

Commonwealth.  The  terms  pro- 
posed appear  to  be  very  generous  to  that  State, 
while  of  course  the  transfer  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove 
of  benefit  to  the  far  northern  area  concerned.  South 
Australia  will  secure  relief  from  a  burden  which 
presses  upon  her.  She  will  hand  over  a  railway 
which  costs  her  ,£80,000  a  year.  The  Common- 
wealth is  expected  also  to  build  a  railway  connect- 
ing the  State  with  Port  Augusta.  Altogether  our 
Southern  sister  expects  to  benefit  to  the  sweet  tune 
of  £230,000  per  annum,  and  some  of  the  Adelaide 
papers  even  hint  at  a  few  extras  to  finish  off  with. 
It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  situation  must  be  met.  None  of  the  States 
is  in  a  position  to  grapple  with  the  territory  in- 
volved, and  it  is  a  case  where  the  Federal  idea 
justifies  itself.  The  place  will  bring  its  own  prob- 
lems, but  if  the  ideal  of  a  White  Australia  is  to  be 
conserved  decisive  action  is  necessary  at  a  point 
where  otherwise  it  may  break  down.  Under 
Federal  control  this  territory,  which  at  present  has 
a  population  of  about  1200  whites  and  2300 
Chinese,  and  a  debt  of  £3,500,000,  may  develop 
into  something  of  greater  value  to  Australia.  The 
terms  of  transfer  have  been  accepted  by  the  South 
Australian  legislature,  but  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament will  be  asked  to  seriously  consider  one  or  two 
points  in  the  proposed  agreement. 

The  cricket  season  has  come  again, 

The  English        and  the  visit  of  Mr.  Jones'  team  is 

Elevei.  sure  to  foster  interest  in  this  grand 

game.  Many  familiar  and  famous 
names  are  absent  from  his  list,  but  there  is  quality 
enough  to  make  us  expectant  of  good  things.  No 
doubt  Australian  players  will  find  plenty  to  think 
about  when  the  test  matches  begin.  In  the  mean- 
time old  supporters  of  cricket  will,  like  Mr.  Bent, 
indulge  in  reminiscences.  They  will  talk  of  the  days 
when  Blackham  showed  the  world  how  to  keep 
wickets,    when     Bannerman     blocked     and     Bonnor 


slogged,  when  Spofforth  taught  England  to  call  him 
the  "demon"  bowler,  when  Murdoch  was  a  pi 
among  batsmen,  and  when  c  fen  was  in  his 

prime.  We  suppose  that  Giffen  was  the  best  all- 
round  player  Australia  has  yet  put  into  the  field. 
He  scored  seventeen  centuries  or  over  in  first  class 
matches,  once  at  least  he  bowled  the-  whole  ten  op- 
posing batsmen,  and  thr;c<-  he  performed  the-  "  hat 
trick."  As  to  English  players,  th<-rv  an-  many 
fragrant  memories.  The  great  W.C,  the  Napi 
of  cricket,  with  his  hundred  centuries  ;  Ranjitsinjhi, 
with  his  wonderful  wrist  strokes  and  clever  fielding: 
the  popular  "Archie"  Maclaren,  who  won  many 
victories,  and,  best  of  all,  a  bride  out  here;  t; 
and  too  many  more  to  mention,  but  all  of  fame  and 
merit,  have  made  us  anxious  and  enthusiastic  in 
turn.  We  welcome  the  visitors,  and  wish  them  a 
good  time,  but  no  more  triumphs  than  they  de- 
serve, and  we  welcome  the  reappearance  of  inter- 
national cricket  amongst  us.  Having  won  the  shoot- 
ing trophy  at  Bisley  during  the  last  few  weeks,  in 
addition  to  other  sporting  honours  recently,  Aus- 
tralians naturally,  and  perhaps  not  too  modestly, 
hope  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  cricket  field  as 
well. 

The    Biennial    Convention    of    the 

Religious  Australasian     Christian     Endeavour 

Movement*.        Union    held    in    Melbourne    was    a 

great  success.  There  is  something 
inspiring  in  the  sight  of  these  thousands  of  young 
people  gathering  from  far  and  near  to  discuss  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  morning,  after- 
noon and  evening,  they  thronged  to  hear  expositions 
of  this  wondous  discourse  from  leading  ministers 
from  all  the  States.  The  effect  can  only  l>e  for 
good  upon  the  life  of  our  land.  The  Prime  Minister 
attended  one  of  the  gatherings,  and  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  80,000  En- 
deavourers  of  Australasia,  and  that  greater  body 
they  represented.  He  also  bore  emphatic  testimony 
from  personal  knowledge  to  the  good  work  In-ing 
done  by  missionaries,  and  the  invaluable  assistance 
which  the  Commonwealth  had  received  from  th<-m. 
These  Societies  of  young  people  are  amongst  the 
strongest  influences  at  work  in  bringing  the  various 
churches  which  they  represent  into  closer  touch  with 
one  another.  In  New  Zealand  Messrs.  Lyman  Pierce 
and  Gillanders  are  meeting  with  striking  success  in 
securing  funds  on  behalf  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  It  is  reported  that  ,£51,000  have 
been  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion.  This 
institution  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence  in  its 
efforts  to  develop  a  sturdy,  manly  type  of  Chris- 
tianity among  our  young  men.  Movements  like 
these  are  of  great  moral  and  social  value  to  the 
nation. 
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London,  October. 
Are  we  within  measurable  distance 
Our  of    starvation?      The     rise     in     the 

Daily  Bread.  price  of  bread  has  come  as  a  re- 
minder of  one  of  those  elementary 
facts  of  existence  that  overshadow  in  their  signifi- 
cance even  the  most  momentous  of  political  revolu- 
tions. "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread"  is  the 
universal  petition  of  the  human  race.  If  we  are  to 
credit  the  calculations  of  Sir  William  Crookes  and 
Professor  Silyanus  Thompson,  the  day  when  our 
daily  supply  of  bread  will  cease  is  not  far  distant. 
The  wheat-growing  area  of  the  world,  we  are  apt  to 
forget,  is  strictlv  limited  in  extent,  for  wheat  will 
only  grow  in  temperate  countries.  The  present  pro- 
duction of  the  wheat-growing  lands  is  sufficient  to 
provide  bread  for  666,000,000  people.  The  mouths 
to  be  iilled  already  number  585,000,000.  We  are, 
therefore,  dangerously  Hearing  the  food  limit.  As 
bread-eaters  have  been  increasing  at  double  the  rate 
of  the  area  of  wheat  under  cultivation,  the  day  when 
we  shall  starve  cannot  be  far  removed.  At  present 
it  is  the  white  races,  the  wheat-eaters,  who  dominate 
the  world.  What  will  be  their  fate  when  wheat 
fails?  Will  their  heritage  pass  to  the  eaters  of  rice, 
the  food  of  the  yellow  peoples  of  the  earth? 

This  is  an  alarming  prospect  which 
SI  tftt  should  stimulate  the  white  wheat- 
the  Rescue  eating  races  to  energetic  efforts  to 
increase  the  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre.  At  present  the  average  number  of  bushels 
raised  per  acre  in  New  Zealand  is  25^;  while  111 
Russia  and  many  other  countries  the  acre  only  pro- 
duces nine  bushels.  To  fertilise  wheat  and  increase 
its  yield  nitrogen  is  required,  and  the  demand  for 
nitrates  has  been  so  great  in  recent  years  that  the 
natural  available  supply  is  approaching  exhaustion. 
Unless  we  ean  discover  some  means  of  making  two 
tars  of  wheat  grow  where  one  grew  before,  we 
shall  surely  starve.  We  need  to  call  in  the  scientist 
to  our  aid.  lie  in  his  turn  is  ready  to  summon  the 
air  to  the  rescue,  and  to  obtain  from  it  the  nitrates 
nectssan,  for  the  production  of  a  supply  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  demand  for  that  prime  staple  of  life.  A 
pn,  Thompson  tells  us,    has  re- 

cently  been  perfected  by  which  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen can  be  converted  into  a  fertiliser  equal  in  value 
to  the  product  of  the  Chilian  nitrate  mines.  Al- 
ready three  establishments  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  nitrate  of  lime  bj  this  process  on  a  scale 
and  at  a  price  that  make  it  a  commercially  market 
able  commodity.  An  unlimited  supply  of  fertiliser 
means  an  immensely  increased  yield  of  wheat.  Sci- 
ence has  redressed  the  deficiency  of  Nature  and  en 
abled  us  to  banish  the  spectre  of  wholesale  starvation 
from  our  midst,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 


The  The   threatened   strike    in    the   rail- 

Achilles  Heel      way    world    has    also    served    as    a 

•f  reminder    of    how    easily    the    com- 

Civilisation.       p|L.x  mechanism  of  modern  life  ean 
be  put  out  of  gear.     For  railways  are  the  Achil 
heel  of  a  civilised   State.      They   are  its  most  vul- 
nerable point  of  attack.      To  paralyse  them   is   like 
stopping  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human 
body.     No  one  has  any  conception  of  what  a  general 
strike  affecting  all  the  railways  of  the  kingdom  would 
mean.      The  mere  possibility   of  such   a  strike 
been  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  drop  of  ten  million 
sterling  in  the  nominal  value  of  railway  stock.     An 
actual   stoppage  would   cause   intolerable   inconveni- 
ence to  the  general  public,  would  demoralise  trade  in 
every  branch,  and  result  in  a  vast  amount  of  suffer- 
ing the  extent  and  intensity  o(.  which  it  is  impossil 
to  estimate.     As   a   people    we    live   from    hand 
mouth  and  depend  absolutely  upon  the  railways 
bring  to  us  our  daily  bread.     Even  a  temporary  diffi- 
culty in   the  rapid  handling  of  the  goods  traffic   by 
the  railways  is  sufficient  at  once  to  send  up  the  price 
of  coal.     A  complete  or  even  a  partial  cessation 
a   few   days  would   disorganise  the  whole   machinery. 
of  our  national  and  private  life. 

The    dispute     which    threatens 

The   .  dislocate    this    great    industry    arose 

the  Crisis.        nLlt  (>t   tfte  demands  formulated  by 

the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way Servants  for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of 
the  men  engaged  in  the  railway  service.  These  were 
drawn  up  at  a  Congress  held  in  Birmingham  in 
November  last  year.  This  programme  of  reforms. 
included : — ■ 

An   eight  or   ten-hour  day.   according  to   class. 

A  minimum  of  nine  hours'   rest  before  duty. 

Overtime  of  a  rate  and  a  quarter  minimum;  Sunday  duty- 
to  be  regarded  aa  distinct  from  the  ordinary  week's  work. 
and  to   be  paid   at  a   minii»uni   of   rate  and   a  half. 

An  immediate  advance  of  2s.  a  week  to  all  grades  who  do 
not  receive  the  eight-hour  day. 

All  grades  in  London  to  be  paid  a  minimum  of  3s.  a  week 
above  the  waives  paid  in  the  country. 

The  abolition  of  the  system  of  working  with  only  one 
man  in  motor-cabs  on  electric  railways. 

The  companies,  however,  declined  to  recognise  the 
Amalgamated  Society  or  to  admit  its  competence 
present  the  demands  of  the  men.  They  refused 
negotiate  with  any  third  party.  It  is  this  refusal 
which  has  brought  about  the  present  crisis.  All  the 
other  great  industries  of  the  country  have  conceded 
this  point,  and.  have  had  no  cause  to  jegret  the  con- 
cession. The  North-Eastern  and  District  railways- 
have  recognised  the  union,  and  have  not  found  it 
entail  either  an  undermining  of  the  discipline  of 
their  staff  or  an  injury  to  the  prosperity  of  the  corn- 
pans .  The  great  Government  Departments,  which 
stand  to  the  public  in  much  the  same  position  as  the 
railways,  have  also  recognised  the  unions.  In  fact, 
at  the  present  day  we  have  come  to  regard  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  as  a  normal  means  of 
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conducting  business  between  great  aggregates  of 
workers  on  the  one  hand  and  vast  accumulations  of 
capital  on  the  other.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  the 
railways  to  isolate  themselves  in  this  matter  from  the 
rest  of  the  business  world.  They  will  be  compelled, 
sooner  or  later,  to  recognise  the  existence  of  trade 
unions,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
and  especially  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public, 
that  the  transition  from  the  old  order  to  the  new 
should  come  about  without  any  violent  jar. 


A  Lesson 

from 
Canada. 


A  ballot  of  the  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  is  being  taken 
to  decide  whether  an  actual  strike 
shall  or  shall  not  be  declared.  The 
ballot  papers  are  returnable  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  In  the  meantime  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  an  amicable  settlement.  Mr. 
Richard  Bell,  the  secretary  cf  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety, has  suggested  a  preliminary  conference  to 
discuss  exactly  what  recognition  would  entail.  No 
false  sentiment  of  amour  frofre  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  this  sugges- 
tion. The  public,  as  a  party  vitally  concerned,  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  both  sides  shall  exhaust  every 
pi  issible  means  of  arriving  at  a  friendly  settlement 
before  proceeding  to  the  last  extremity.  It  is  not  a 
question  that  affects  only  the  two  parties  engaged  in 
the  dispute.  The  general  public  has  an  even  mo>re 
intimate  interest,  for  it  is  they  who  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal sufferers.  If  public  opinion  cannot  find  means 
of  making  itself  obeyed  in  a  matter  of  this  nature, 
it  is  high  time  that  we  adopted  legislation  like  that 
of  the  Canadian  Conciliation  and  Labour  Acts, 
which  prevent  men  drawing  the  SAVord  of  industrial 
strife  until  a  round-table  conference  has  taken  place. 
Clause  15  of  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act, 
1906,  provides  that:  — 

Whenever  a  difference  exists  between  any  railway  em- 
ployer and  railway  employes,  and  it  appears  to  the  Minis- 
ter that  the  parties  thereto  are  unable  satisfactorily  to 
adjust  the  same,  and  that  by  reason  of  such  difference  re- 
maining unadjusted  a  railway  lock-out  or  strike  has  been, 
or  is  likely  to  be  caused,  or  the  regular  and  safe  transpor- 
tation of  mails,  passengers  or  freight  has  been  or  may  be 
interrupted,  or  the  safety  of  any  person  employed  on  a  rail- 
way train  or  car  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  endangered, 
the  Minister  (the  member  of  His  Majesty's  Council  in 
Canada,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act), 
may  either  on  the  application  of  any  party  to  the  differ- 
ence or  on  the  application  of  the  Corporation  of  any  Munici- 
pality directly  affected  by  the  difference,  or  of  his  own 
motion,  cause  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  same  and  the 
cause  thereof,  and,  for  that  purpose,  may  under  his  hand 
and  seal  of  office  establish  a  Committee  of  conciliation,  me- 
diation and  investigation  to  be  composed  of  three  persons, 
to  be  named— one  by  the  railway  employer,  one  by  the 
railway  employes'  parties  to  the  difference,  and  the  third 
by  the  two  so  named,  or  by  the  parties  to  the  difference  in 
case  they  cannot  agree. 

The  Conciliation  Act  passed  during  the  present 
year  makes 'it  a  punishable  offence  for  any  employer 
to  declare  a  lock-out  or  for  an  employe  to  go  on 
strike  on  account  of  any  dispute  until  such  dispute 


has  been  referred  to  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation.  Until  this  Board  has  made  its  u 
ligation  and  report  no  strike  or  lo<-k-out  may  be 
declared  under  heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  ranging 
from  £20  to  ^200  per  day  in  the  case  ol 
employer  and  £2  to  £5  per  day  in  the  case  of  the 
employe.  If  either  part)  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
award,  they  are  at  liberty  to  settle  the  dispute  bj 
strike  or  lockout.  Always  arbitrate  before  you  fight 
is  the  true  policy,  alike  in  industrial  and'  interna- 
tional disputes.  [According  to  cables,  this  dispute 
is  now  happily  settled.— Ed.  "  R.  of  R.  for  A.'] 

As  for  the  last  thirty  years  I  hav^- 

Anglo-Russian  b„en  adv0Tc *£**  ;f  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement.        alliance,    1    heartily    welcome     the 

new  Anglo-Russian  agreement. 
Asia  is  the  common  bed  of  England  and  Russia. 
Neither  of  us  can  kick  the  other  out  of  our  Asiatic 
bed,  therefore  it  is  only  common  sense  to  arrange 
how  we  can  lie  comfortably  together  without  crowd- 
ing each  other  to  the  middle,  or  trying  to  push  each 
other  over  the  edge.  Any  modus  vivendt  that  the 
Tsar  and  the  King  can  be  induced  to  sign  deser\»s 
support,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  upon  their  share  in  establishing  an 
agreement  so  satisfactory  upon  a  subject  so  com- 
plicated. As  for  the  objections  taken  by  some  ex- 
cellent Radicals  in  this  country,  who  have  alwa\s 
seen  red  whenever  Russia  is  concerned,  they  need 
not  be  taken  seriously.  None  of  them  would  refuse 
to  make  a  business  agreement  to  avoid  mutual  tres- 
pass with  a  neighbour  because  they  thought  him  a 
bad  husband  and  a  cruel  father.  If  their  principle 
were  carried  to  its  logical  ultimate,  a  Russian  Min- 
istry controlled  by  some  future  Duma  would  be 
justified  in  refusing  to  make  an  agreement  with  a 
British  Government  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  Convention  deals  with  only  Cen- 
_      .  tral  Asia,  but  it  settles  all  outstanding 

questions  in  that  region  that  might 

give  place  to  a  clash  of  interests.  The 
questions  dealt  with  are  set  forth  under  three  heads  : 
(a)  Persia,  (b)  Afghanistan,  and  (c)  Tibet.  In 
Persia  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  be  respected,  and  the  open  door  of  equal 
commercial  opportunities  for  all  nations  maintained. 
But  the  country*  is  divided  into  two  spheres  of  influ- 
ence and  a  neutral  zone.  The  extent  and  situation 
of  these  will  be  more*  easily  understood  by  a  glance 
at  the  accompanying  map  than  by  a  detailed  de- 
scription. The  Russian  sphere  lies  to  the  north,  the 
British  to  the  south-east,  Avith  a  triangular  neutral 
zone  between,  with  its  base  upon  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Within  their  respective  spheres  each  Power  is  to 
have  a  free  hand  to  seek  commercial  and  political 
concessions  without  interference  direct  or  indirect 
from  the  other.  Nor  will  they  support  demands  by 
third   Powers   for  concessions  within  these  spheres. 
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Map  Showing   the  Effect  of  the  Anglo  Russian  Agreement. 
there  of  influence  lies  to  the  north  of  the  line    Khakhi.    Yezd.    Ispahan,    Herman 
sphere  of  influence  to  the  south-east  of  the  Hue  Gazik,  Herman,  Bander  Abbas. 


se  of  failure  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loans 
contracted  wit!  j'ish  or  Russian  banks,  the 

r  concerned  is  to  be  permitted  to  assum- 
f  the  revenue  in  her  own  sphere  of  influence. 
of  the   Persian  Gulf  does   not  come 
within  the  scop  igreement,  l>nt  in  a  separate 

tch  it  is  stated  that  "His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  reason  to  believe  that  this  question  will 
not  give  rise  to  difficulties  between  the  two  govern- 
ments should  developments  arise  which  make  further 
discussion  affecting  British  interests  in  the  Gulf 
necessary."  The  Russian  Government  has  explicitly 
stated  that  they  recognise  the  special   inter  \ 

Britain  in  the  Gulf,  and  formal  note  has  been 
taken  of  this  admission. 

In  Afghanistan  the  status  quo  is  to 
Afghanistan        p.  „.fj.     We   agree   not   to 

aid  Tibet.         change  the  political  position  of  the 
country  nor  to  encourage  it  in  de- 
signs against  Russia.     Russia  on  her  part  recognises 


gion  as  I  her  .sphere  of  influ 

and  agrees  to  communicate  with   Afghanistan 
through  the  British  Government.      This  part   of  the 
will    not    come    into    force    until    it    has 

•d  the  Ameer's  consent.     Tib< 
be    a   no   man's   land,    lying    within    \\\<-    spfoi 
influence  of  neither  Power,  and  onb    to  be  ' 
with   through    the   intermediary    of    its  in    the 

Chinese  Government.    We  undertake  to  evacu;c 
Chumbi  Valley  as  soon  as  Tibet  has  paid  thn 
stalments  of  the  indemnity  exacted  as  the  result  of 
the  recent  expedition  to  Lhassa.     Should  any  diffi 
culties  arise  in  this  matter,  Russia  and  Britai 
gage   to  enter  into  a   friendly   exchange   of   views. 
Tibet  once  more  will  become  the  Forbidden  Land  to 
Europeans,  and  even  scientific  expeditions  are  to  be 
prohibited  for  a  period  of  three  years.     In  brief,  the 
Convention  secures  our  Indian  frontier  at  every  point 
at  which  it  comes  into  contact  with  Russia's  Cen- 
tral   Asian    po  blishing    a    series   of 
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By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  Punch.} 

The  Harmless  Necessary  Cat. 

BRITISH  Lion  (to  Russian  Bear):  "'Look  here!  You,  can 
jihiy  with  his  head,  and  I  can  play  with  his  tail,  and  we 
cau  both  stroke  the  small  of  his  back?" 

PEESIAN  CAT:  "I  don't  remember  having  been  consulted 
about  this!" 

buffer   States   which   will   separate   the   two    Empires 
by  a  well-defined  neutral  zone. 

The  clash  of  white  and  yellow  on 
A  the  Pacific  Slope  has  now  extended 

Grave  Problem.  110rthward  to  British  Columbia. 
The  anti-Japanese  riot  which  broke 
out  in  Vancouver  in  the  first  week  of  September  is  a 
danger  signal  to  which  we  shall  do  well  to  give  very 
careful  heed.  The  landing  of  some  twelve  hundred 
Japanese  and  the  prospect  of  the  arrival  of  several 
thousand  more  led  the  mob  to  attack  the  Asiatic 
quarter  and  wreck  the  Japanese  shops.  Their  anger 
was  directed  with  equal  vehemence  against  the 
Hindu  immigrants.  White  attacked  yellow  and 
brown  without  distinction  of  nationality.  To  admit 
that  such  occurrences  are  deplorable  and  apologise 
for  them,  as  the  Canadian  Government  promptly 
did,  does  not  get  rid  of  their  grave  significance.  The 
Japanese  have  a  treaty  right  to  enter  and  settle  in 
Canada.  But  it  was  never  contemplated  that  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  of  this  right  to  flood  the  Pacific 
Slope  with  yellow  labour.  It  is  plain  that  the  British 
democracy  of  Western  Canada  will  not  tolerate  the 
nihility  of  their  country  being  converted  into  an 
Asiatic  province.  Tt  is  equally  plain  that  they  will 
be  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  Dominion.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Borden,  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party, 
has  already  committed  his  partv  to  the  policy  of  a 
white  Columbia.  White  and  yellow  will  not  mix  on 
the  Pacific  slope  any  more  than  oil  and  water. 
One  must  inevitably  predominate.  The  ques- 
tion is  an  exceedingly  grave  one.  and  before 
we  have  done  with  it  may  strain  our  alliance  with 
Japan  to  the  breaking-point.  But  no  good  purpose 
Is  served  by  ignoring  its  gravity.  Some  middle 
course  between  unrestricted  immigration  and  a  re- 
striction of  the  influx  of  yellow  labour  will  have  to 


be  found.     English  and  Japan 

well  to  walk  warily  in  this  matter,   and  should  be- 
ware   of  placing   us   in   the  dilemma   of   having   to 
choose  between  casting  in  our  lot  with  our  colo; 
or  with  our  ally.     To  that   alternative   there  .could 
be  only  one  possible  answer. 

Newfoundland  is  a  fertile  sour 
Newfoundland  and    trouble   and    anxiety    to  the    Br 
the  tape.  Foreign  Office.     For  years  the 

tion  of  the  French  snore  w 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of 
good  relations  with  France.  Happily  that  question 
has  been  finally  settled  and  consigned  to  the  obli- 
vion of  the  past.  Its  place,  however,  has  been  taken 
by  another  fishery  dispute,  this  time  over  the 
interpretation  of  a  treaty  with  the  United 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  concluded  with  the  American 
Government  a  temporary  modus  Vivendi  to  regulate 
the  position  pending  the  settlement  of  the  question 
by  the  Hague  Tribunal.  This  arrangement  has 
been  vehemently  denounced  by  Sir  Robert  B 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  whose  sugges- 
tion it  was  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  the  Hague 
for  final  settlement.  Sir  Robert  evidently  beli 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing  at  all  it  is  necessary 
to  make  use  of  language  which  will  startle  John  Bull 
into  listening  to  his  complaints.  If  the  Hague  Court 
can  promptly  settle  this  question  it  will  render  a 
very  real  service  both  to  the  Empire  and  the  Re- 
public. At  the  Cape  Dr.  Jameson  has  dissolved 
Parliament  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber to  pass  the  Appropriation  Bill.  The  elections, 
which  are  to  take  place  at  intervals  up  to  February 
next,  will,  it  is  expected,  result  in  the  return  of  a 
Bond  majority  with  the  possibility  of  a  coalition 
Ministry. 

The  situation  in  Morocco  is  still 
Marking  Time  obscure.  The  French  expediti 
in  Morocco.  ary  force  at  Casa  Blanca  has  fought 
two  engagements  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town,  with  the  result  that  s  m 
the  tribes  have  come  in  on  terms.'  But  there  is  as 
yet  no  possibility  of  withdrawal,  and  the  pressure, 
as  is  -usual  in  such  cases,  is  to  take  a  step  forward 
rather  than  back.  France  having  neglected 
organise  a  police  force  in  the  coast  towns  when  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  Algeciras.  now  finds  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  do  so.  The  Sultan, 
Abdul  Aziz,  hds  quitted  Fez  and  arrived  at  Rabat, 
on  the  western  coast,  while  his  brother.  Mulai 
llatid,  in  the  south  is  still  engaged  in  consoli- 
dating his  power.  For  the  present  there  is  a  lull. 
Whether  it  is  the  precursor  of  a  real  pacification  or 
merely  the  prelude  to  a  new  storm  none  can  tell. 
Meanwhile   the  bill   against   M  3   running  up. 

and   as   there   is   only   a   bankrupt  treasury   out   of 
which  to  pay  it,  and  as  Germany  vetoes  a  liquida- 
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The  "  New  Sultan  "  of  Morocco. 
Mulai   Hafid.  who  was  proclaimed   Sultan   at    Marrakesh 
the  elder  brother  of  the  other  Sultan.    Born    in  1873,  fiv 
brother,   he   is  eaid  to  he  well   educated  and  a  poet. 

tion  of  the  debt  by  any  territorial  concession,  the 
i  ikI  of  the  entanglement  seems  hardly  to  be  within 
sight. 

The     Encyclical    which    Pius    the 

Agaln'st  Tenth    has'  launrh,'(1    against    what 

Modernism.  ''"  ra"s  modernism  is  naturally 
creating  a  great  sensation  among 
the  mere  liberally-minded  Catholics.  In  July  his 
Holiness  issued  a  Syllabus  of  errors,  wherein  were 
specified  some  sixty-five  propositions  "to  be  con- 
demned and  proscribed."  These  propositions 
broadl)  represent  the  applications  to  religion  of  the 
princip  evolution,  "the  higher  criticism,"  and 

"  the  new  theology  "  which  are  associated  with  the 
name,  in  Italy  of  Fogazzaro,  in  Germany  of  Schell, 
in  France  of  Loisy,  and  in  England  of  Tyrrell.  The 
Encyclical  traces  these  "errors"  to  their  alleged 
source  in  agnostic  philosophy  and  to  their  alleged 
inevitable  issue   in   materialism,   moral    anarchv   and 


on  August  16th,  is 
e  years  before   his 


atheism.  But  the  importance  of 
the  new  document  lies  not  in  its 
theoretical  arguments,  but  in  the 
practical  measures,  which  it  de- 
mands shall  be  takep  for  the  pro- 
scription of  the  obnoxio 
All  "modernist"  books  and  news- 
papers are  to  be  shut  out  of 
Catholic  colleges  and  semin 
and  are  to  be  "  torn  out 
the  hands  of  the  faithful.  No 
ecclesiastic  may  henceforth  edit 
or  direct  any  periodical  without 
his  bishop's  permission.  More' 
productive'  of  dismay  is  the  com- 
mand to  establish  in  every  dio- 
i\, liege  of  censors.  This 
seems  to  mean  the  mobilising  of 
i  army  of  heresy  hunters 
all  over  Catholic  Christendom. 
The  immense  powers  misa- 

tion  which  the  Roman  Church 
sses  are  to  be  called  into 
play  in  order  to  stamp  out  the 
new  liberalism.  As  a  retort  to 
his  critics  and  as  a  guide  to  his 
flock  the  Pope  announces  his  in- 
tention to  found  an  institution 
which  shall  gather  together  "the 
most  illustrious  representatives  of 
i  lie  science  lor  the  pr< 

of  everything   that  can  I 
true  science  and  erudition." 


Rock  " 

v. 
•Vine." 


This  Holy  War 
against  modern 
criticism  and 

philosophy] 
ried  into  every  Catholic  diocese 
throughout  the  world,  is  bound 
to  produce  much  intellectual  and 
social  commotion.  The  position  of  Catholics 
who  have  already  imbibed  "  modern  "  notions 
will  be  painful  in  the  extreme.  The  conflict 
between  the  conclusions  of  their  reason  and 
the  commands  of  their  Church  will  probably  end 
as  usual,  for  the  majority  of  believers,  in  loyal 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Hut  the 
suffering  involved  will  be  very  great.  The  modern 
man  already  outside  will  be  l>ss  enamoured  than 
ever  of  the  Roman  obedience.  In  the  organism  of 
Western  Christendom  the  Church  of  Rome  represents 
the  rigid  skeleton.  Many  who  are  glad  not  to  be 
themselves  embedded  in  the  osseous  structure  are 
thankful  that  below  the  soft  and  yielding  and  som< 
times  flabby  flesh  of  modern  life  there  is  the  firm 
frame  of  Catholic  rigidity.  They  feel  that  "  the 
Church  of  the  Vine  "  might  not  be  so  fruitful  were 
not  its  soil  in  the  past  supported  by  "  the  Church  of 
the  Rock."   All  the  same,  thev  cannot  withhold  their 
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sympathy  from  the  devout  souls 
who  had  contrived  to  combine 
intellectual  freedom  with  eccle 
Biastical  loyalty,  and  aire  now 
forced  to  make  the  crucial 
choice.  It.  as  is  widely  alleged, 
Syllabus  and  Encyclical  repre 
sent  only  another  triumph  of 
Italian  obscurantism  over  the 
culture  of  more  advanced  na- 
tions, the  best  hope  of  freedom 
in  the  Roman  Church  is  for 
French,  German,  English  and 
American  Catholics  to  permeate 
Italy  with  their  presence  and 
Influence.  A  more  rapid  circu- 
lation of  life  through  all  parts 
of  the  papal  communion  might 
result  in  a  more  genera]  agree 
pent  among  Catholics  and  in 
a  less  severe  strain  on  Northern 
and  Transatlantic  consciences. 
Meantime,  while  unbelievers  are 
pronouncing  funeral  orations 
over  a  Faith  slain  by  the  hand 
of  its  foremost  votaries,  they 
would  do  well  to  remember  one 
startling  fact:  Roman  Catholics 
do  not   restrict   their   birth-rate 

as  Protestants  and  Rationalists  are  doing,  and  con- 
sequently bid  fair  to  out-people  the  rest  !  Criticism 
may  be  very  convincing,  but  the  cradle  carries  with  it 
the  future.  Between  the  empty  cradle  of  Rationalism 
and  the  crowded  cradle  of  Romanism  there  (-an  be 
no  question  as  to  the  Destinies'  decision.  The 
formula  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  comes  in  rather 
awkwardly  for  the  self-sterilised  evolutionist.  He 
may  console  himself  with  the  retort  that  the  Chinese 
will  probably  out-breed  the  Catholic  and  leave  the 
last  word  with  Confucius  and  Buddha. 


h  While  Rome  makes  absorption  more 

United  Methodist    difficult  to   other  communions,   and 
Church."  Anglican    Bishops,    by    defying    the 

marriage  law  of  the  realm,  make  the 
idea  of  a  National  Church  less  possible  than  ever, 
the  process  of  voluntary  fusion  among  the  Free 
Churches  goes  on  apace.  The  elastic  federation 
known  as  the  National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free 
Churches,  with  its  local  branches  all  over  the  coun- 
try, keeps  the  minds  of  men  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice and  prospect  of  closer  Christian  union ;  and 
every  feAv  years  denominations  combine.  Last  month 
three  bodies  became  one:  the  Methodist  New  Con 
nexion,  numbering  46,000  members  ;  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians, with  36,000  members  ;  and  the  United  Metho- 
dist Free  Churches,  with  107.000  members;  are 
henceforth  the  United  Methodist  Church.  The  act 
of   amajgamation   was   attended    by   no   fewer   than 


The   Reunion  of  Methodist  Churcheo. 
The  platform  at  the  Conference   in  Wesley's  Chapel   on   the   day  when  union 

was   accomplished. 


four  Lord  Mayors,  municipal  stars  in  the  firmament 
of  the  new  Church:  and  was  consummated  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Wesleyan  Methodism — a  hint  of  fur- 
ther unity — in  City  Road.  This  happy  event  marks 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  is  even  now 
hailed  as  the  imminent  step  towards  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Christendom. 


The    Emperor    of    many    roles    has 
The  during    the    il'ast    few    weeks    been 

Preaching  Kaiser,  speaking  to  his  people  in  the  tones 
of  the  preacher,  almost  with  the 
accent  of  the  prophet.  From  Minister  in  the  West 
to  Memel  in  the  East  he  has  appealed  to  his  sub- 
jects in  the  name  of  the  Highest.  However  cynics 
may  scoff,  no  serious  mind  can  fail  to  be  touched 
with  the  profound  sincerity  of  the  Imperial  evan- 
gelist. Allusions  to  Divine  destiny,  vocation  and 
dignity  are  not  infrequent  on  the  Kaiser's  lips  ;  but 
too  often  they  have  been  directed  to  himself  and 
to  his  dynasty.  Id  his  latest  speeches  a  deeper  ami 
fuller  note  is  struck.  Tt  is  the  Divine  calling  of 
the  German  people  rather  than  of  Wilhelm  II.  or  of 
the  house  of  Hohenzollern  that  is  urged  again  and 
again.  At  Miinster  his  great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
duty  of  all  classes  and  creeds  uniting  in  the  work  of 
social  reform.  Like  a  good  Methodist  in  class,  he 
told  his  subjects  how  his  religion  helps  him  to  over- 
come the  disinclination  to  cooperate  with  men  who 
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cause  hi;i  himself.  "   I 

are  all  human  like  yourself."     He  goes  on:  — 

not,   in   t!  aastioal   sen^e.    but   ..  - 

.lenient    ia    everyday    life,    i*    the    only    meant    by 
which    a    union    of    all    Classes    can  ''il>' 

can    only    bo    attained    in    the    central    person    of    .on 
er.  in  the  Man  Who  called  as  brothers, Who  livedae 
■•d    Who    was   the   most    pel 
personalities.     Kven   now  He  still  goes  up   and   down   an, 
the  nations  and  ruakea  His  presence  felt  in  the  hearts  of  all 
of  ua.    Our  nation  must  look  up  to  Him  and  be  united. 

But   this   unity   the  .Kaiser    rej 

"A  Dispensation     as  onl)    the   means  to  a    Ear  yas 

from  on  Micih."      ,,,,1.      ••   Then,      he  :r    Ger- 

man  nation  will   become  the  block 

ranite  upon  which  the  Lord  our  God  can  build 

up  and  rlis  work  of  civilising  the  worl-d." 

This  adjuration    to    his    subj<  alk 

worthy  of  their  high  calling  was  repeated  at  Merael 

if  the  lowesl  ebb  in 
The    contrast    bet* 
1807  and  1907  might  have  tempted  a  humbler  man 
to  vainglory.     And  thi  which  has  risen  fi 

such  a  nadir  to  such  a  zenith  might  have  been  par- 

the  Kaiser  ui . 

instead  the  lesson  of  national  salvation  through  na- 
tional  repentance       Be   dissuades   from   pride   and 
the  marvellous  progress  of  the 
united  Fatherland.    But,  he  adds :  — 

Tin  ire  in  a    position  to   win   for  ourselves  a   pre- 

eminent    place   in   the  world   in  every   sphere,  the  more  must 
all  classes  and  callings  of  our  people  remember  thai   in  this, 

be  seen.    If  the 

till   great   taekl    in   store    for    11s.    He 

■\o    endowed    our    nation    with    such     splendid 

labilities.    .    •    .    Our  first,  duty  w  oar  eyes 

sen    in    the    OOD  that    all    our    prosperity    and 

-    wrought  nsation    from    on    high.    .    •    • 

Then    wo    shall    he    men    of    action    and    a    resolute    OS 

knowledge  thai  nd  a 

great  ned  to  us. 

Thi  iwellian  1 

that  stirs  tin-   Puritan  blood   in  our  British   v.'iiis.      It 

noble  thing  for  .1  monarch  thus  to  imp; 
nation   its    D 

this  voci 

What  is  the       mam  ?       Th,.    K  ,;_,.    is    ,  ,,i,lt.nt]v 

Mission  of  .  . 

Germany?  unng  to  rais<  pie  to  a 

their  mission  in  the  world. 
\\  if  his  mind?    Surely  not  innu- 

merable battleships,  dirigible  war  balloons,  limitless 
Colonia  tion,    world-wide   carnage   and    con- 

quest I     I  [e  sp  >aks  ol  isii  ing," 

the  world.    What  is  his  ide  1?    Has  he  aj     -     II 
the  iv  glimpse  of  its  dir-c- 

tion?     Who  knows?-     Bu1  ^s  on  union  with- 

in the  nation  which  precedes  his  referenc 

what    that    • 
tion  may  be  supposed  to  be.    Littl<  hundred 

vears  ago  there  were,   in  what  is  now  the   German 
Empire,  more  separate  governments  than  there  are 


days  in  the  year.    Now  they  are  all  gathered  into 
unity  of  the  compactest  world-force  on  the 
the  earth.     A  people  that  can  unify  itself  has  sut 
emus  for  unification — a  genius  that  is  a  desi 
•'  The  German  spirit  "  which  out  of  a  horde  of  p 
princedoms  has  evolved  a  united  Fatherland  is,  the 
Kaiser  feels,  called  to  save  the  world,     i 
by  the  same  unit")  ing   process   carried   still   furti. 
The  Hague  Conference  lies  ready  to  hand  to  sug,: 
possibilities  and  facilities.     Once  Germany  consi- 
of   more    than   365    separate    Powers ;    tojday    ( 
many  is  one.     Now  the  world  consists  of  only  forty- 
four'  Powers— that   is   their    number   at 

"spirit"  that  unified  the  365   surely  need 
shrink  from  attempting  to  unify  the  forty-four. 
I»\    the   same   mel  e   methods  of   blood    and 

iron;   but  by  a  "social  policy,"  a  "social  reorgani- 
sation.'' a  mutual  conciliatorin  1  on  religion 
and  centred  in  "the  Most  Personal  of  personalis 
The    synthetic    genius    that    has    created    a    united 
Fatherland,  that  has  made  of  millions  of  soldit 
unit  of  mechanical  perfectness,  ought,  when  applied 

lie  task  of  peacefully  uniting  all  nations  in 
elastic   freedom   of  a  World-State,   to   produce   no 
mean  results.     Are  these  the  thoughts  that  hid' 
hind  the  Kaiser's  prophesying? 

world    is    shrinking     witl 

The  -  Lusitania  "    r',Piliit.v  that  will  soon  make  us  the 
next-door   neighbours    of   the    Anti- 
les.     Seventy    years    ago 
quired  seventeen  days'  steaming  to  reach   the   New 
World    from    the   Old.       Today    thi  .    thanks 

kill    md  inventive  ability   of  the  engineer,  can 
be  accomplished  in  five.     His  latest  triumph  i- 
"  Lusitania,''  the  gigantic  liner  which  made  her  first 
voyage  from  Queenstown  >rk  last  month  in 

live  days  and   fifty-four  minutes.      TEe  construction 
of  this  leviathan   and  her  twin-sister,  the  "  Mauri- 
tania." marks  .1   new  stage  in  the  struggle  for  SU] 
macy  in  the   Atlantic  passage.       The   German    li 
ha\  re   past  held  t! 

swiftest  crossing.    The  attempt  of  the  i:  Lusitania 
win  back  for  ,m  English  company  "  the  blue  ribbon  " 

the  Atlantic  was  followed   with   eager  in) 
'  the  ocean  as  her  progress  was 
day  by  day  bv  wireless  telegraphy.     She  holds  the 

>rd   for   the   short-  Lge   from   port   to    port 

and  for  the  swiftest  maiden  \  I    antic 

liner  yet  constructed. 

The     engineer     has    by    no    n 

„       "e       ,         reached    the    limit    of    his 

Progress  of  .  ,    ,    , 

Seventy  Years.     an"    provided    he   can    corrm 

sufficiently   lavish   supply 

there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  |  ipiet 

in  the  Atlantic  p  luced  still  further 

The  "  Sirius  "  was  the  first  steam  vessel  to  cross  the! 

Atlantic.     In  18^8  she  took  sevenl  -  to  reaerl 

a    York.     In   T85T   the  voyage  had  been   reduced 
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to  nine  days  ;  in  1882  to  seven;  in  1897  to  six;  and 
how  in  1907  to  five.  The  growth  in  size  and  horse- 
power of  Atlantic  liners  has  been  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  steady  persistence  with  which  the 
time  occupied  by  the  crossing  lias  been  reduced. 
"  Ktruria."  with  a  tonnage  of  8120  and  a  horse- 
t  14,500,  was  able  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
1885  in  six  days  three  hours  and  twelve  minutes. 
Twelve  years  later  the  German  liner  ''Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  der  Grosse "  had  a  tonnage  of  14,349  and 
28,000  horse-power,  and  yet  she  was  only  able  to 
shorten  the  voyage  by  three  hours  and  twelve  min- 
utes. The  "Lusitania"  has  increased  the  tonnage 
to  32,500  and  the  horse-power  to  70,000,  and  been 
able  to  reduce  the  record  of  the  ''Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse"  by  something  under  a  rjay.  To  gain 
an  extra  j  T  knot  per  hour  it  has  been  necessary  to 
add  28,000  horse-power  and  12.000  tonnage,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  increase  the  driving  power  by  about 
400  per  cent,  in  order  to  obtain  21,  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  speed.  The  cost  of  construction  has  also 
mounted  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  although  the 
adoption  of  the  turbine  has  somewhat  checked  the 
proportionate  increase.  The  "Lusitania"  cost 
^1.500,000  to  build  and  equip.  A  cargo  boat  can 
be  built  for  about  ^9  per  registered  ton  ;  an  aver- 
age mail  boat  costs  ^35  per  ton,  while  a  record- 
breaking  Atlantic  liner  requires  something  between 
^50  and  £60.  Already  there  is  talk  of  a  50,000-ton 
liner  destined  to  eclipse  all  previous  records. 


The    fleet    of    aerial    battle-ships    is 

Battle  no  longer  the  dream  of  a  visionary. 

Air-ships.  |il]t  ,m  actua]  realised  fact.     France 

and  Germany  have  each  su 
fully  launched  their  respective  battle-airships,  and 
last  month  it  was  the  turn  of  the  British  Government 
to  follow  suit.  On  September  10th  the  "  Xulli 
Secundus,"  the  first  British  war  balloon,  underwent 
her  trials  at  Farnborough.  The  airship  was  easily 
steerable  and  proved  her  capacity  to  sail  against  the 
wind.  The  ship  is  cylindrical  in  shape  with  rounded 
ends,  no  feet  long  and  28  feet  in  diameter.  The 
framework  of  light  steel  and  bamboo  is  suspended 
from  four  canvas  bands  passing  over  the  envelope. 
These  bands  are  its  most  striking  feature  as  far  as 
the  spectator  is  concerned.  In  the  fore  part  of  the 
car  is  the  motor  which  drives  the  propellers,  and  at 
the  stern  is  a  huge  six-sided  rudder.  The  balloon 
is  capable  of  earning  three  persons.  Clearly  the 
war-balloon  has  arrived,  and  the  next  Hague  Con- 
ference will  have  to  appoint  yet  another  committee 
to  regulate  aerial  warfare  in  addition  to  land  and 
naval  war.  The  present  Conference  has  missed  an 
opportunity  of  limiting  the  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments by  its  failure  to  prohibit  the  extension  of  war- 
fare to  the  air.  A  new  era  of  competitive  arma- 
ment will  set  in,  for  each  nation  will  be  compelled 
to  create  an  air  fleet  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  its 
rivals.  Incidentally  the  battle-airship  may  make  all 
our  armies  obsolete  and  reduce  our  fleets  to  scrap- 
iron.  If  so  it  will  he  an  exceedingly  expensive  in- 
vestment. 
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the  "New  Zealand 

A   stud)    of   the   struthious  genus  may   not  come 
within  the  radius  of  the  poultry  breeder's  horizon, 
hut  to  devotees  oi  the  ""  feathered  world  *'  a  study 
of     the     ostrich     is     fraught 
with     great     interest.        The 

bird  is  not  an  anomaly  like 
our  \ew  Zealand  "  kiwi."' 
which  has  a  representation 
that  takes  into  its  hetero 
geneous  structure  nearly  all 
the  different  orders  of  other 
Itirds.  The  ostrich  posSi 
many  characteristics  peculiar 
to  its  class.  It  is  a  bird  that 
has  been  grossly  misunder- 
stood. From  all  ages  it  has 
received  considerable  atten 
tion.  hut  it  is  only  during 
the  last  century  th.it  it  has 
been  brought  prominent!) 
into  scientific  investigation. 

Its    original    home    is    the    sandy    plains    of    Africa 
and     Arabia.        Isolated     attempts     were     made     to 


by  J.  B.  Merrett,  Grey  mouth,  Editor  of 
Poultry  Journal." 

domesticate  the  ostrich  in  South  Africa  in  1864 
for  the  sake  of  its  plumage,  and  so  rapidly  did  the 
industry   grow   that    in    1880   about    ,£8,000,000   of 


A  Handsome  Pair— Male  Black    Ft 


The  Bathing  and  Drinking  Pond. 

capital  was  employed,  and  the  value  of  feathers  ex- 
ported  was   nearly   ^1,000,000. 

It  is  the  largest  of  all 
existing  birds,  attaining  a 
height  of  from  six  to  eight- 
feet.  The  head  and  neck 
are  nearly  naked.  Tie 
are  extremely  strong,  and 
just  pr<\  ions  to  my  visit  to 
the  Helvetia  farm  one  of  the 
employes  received  a  tre- 
mendous kick,  breaking  two 
of  his  ribs. 

The     thighs    of    the    bird 
are  naked,  revealinj 
thick  skin  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance the  bark  of  a   pin- 
tree.      The  tarsi  ai 
with    scales.       Under 
scrutiny    one    observes    only 
two    toes,    the    first    and    se- 
cond  in  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion  having  evidently  disap- 
peared.    A  peculiarity  I 
in   no  other  bird  is  the 
formation      of      the      pubic 
bones.       The    wings    of    the 
bird    are     very     small,     and 
when  taken  in  proportion  to 
other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is 
easily    seen   they    are   us 
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as  organs  of  flight.  The  ostrich  can  run  with  amaz- 
ing speed,  distancing  the  fleetest  horse.  It  was  a 
grand  spectacle  to  see  a  herd  of  these  fine  birds 
ignoring  distance  and  fleeing  along  like  an  arrow. 

In  its  wild  state  the  ostrich  shuns  the  presence 
of  man,  although  it  is  often  seen  in  close  proximity 
to  other  animals.  It  is  gregarious,  although  not 
usually  found  in  large  flocks.  After  being  domesti- 
cated great  difficulty  is  found  in  mating  the  birds; 
often  one  bird  showing  aversion  to  the  other, 
although  in  its  natural  state  it  is  polygamous,  one 
male  often  appropriating  to  himself  as  many  as 
seven  females. 

An  immense  number  of  eggs  is  sometimes  laid 
bv  ostriches  in  one  spot,  as  several  birds  will  make 
use  of  one  nest.  Sometimes  the  eggs  are  scatter- 
ed on  the  land  near  by,  and  it  was  generally  sup- 


were  in  general  use  among  the  Bosgesmans  for 
holding  water.  The  eggs  weigh  from  two  to  three 
pounds  each. 

The  ostrich  is  easily  tamed,  and  it  was  with 
some  surprise  1  found  the  huge  birds  of  which 
one  had  often  read  in  school  books  and  stories  of 
travel — such  as  Livingstone  and  dimming — were 
so  quiet  as  to  allow  of  close  inspection,  and  many 
not  averse  to  being  stroked. 

For  many  years  it  was  my  desire  to  visit  the 
Helvetia  farm.  The  day  came  at  last,  and  with 
a  genial  companion,  I  set  off  in  the  express  train 
for  l'ukekohe,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  city  of 
Auckland.  The  country  we  passed  was  mostly 
level,  being  chiefly  of  a  volcanic  nature.  Large 
tracts  of  the  country  appeared  barren.  As  we  ap- 
proached    Pukekohe    the    land     improved.       After 


A  Group  After   Being   Plucked. 


posed  that  they  were  intended  for  food  for  the 
young  birds  when  hatched.  It  is  an  improbable 
notion,  supported  by  no  evidence.  These  eggs  are 
probably  scattered '  by  laying  birds  waiting  their 
turn  in  the  nest,  which  is  already  occupied. 
Another  opinion  generally  received  was  that  the  eggs 
were  hatched  by  the  sun.  The  eggs  were  supposed 
to  be  covered  by  sand  and  hatched  by  the  sun,  and 
the  young  birds  were  left  to  battle  on  their  own. 
In  Biblical  times  we  find  the  ostrich  spoken  of  as 
a  cruel  bird,  not  caring  for  its  young.  The  eggs 
are  hatched  by  the  birds  sitting  closely.  The  male 
bird  takes  his  turn  through  the  night,  while  the 
female  sits  during  the  day.  The  eggs  are  very 
large,  and  have  a  strong  shell.  They  are  yellowish- 
white  in  colour,  and  are  much  esteemed  as  an 
article    of    food    bv   the   natives    of    Africa.      Thev 


arrival  at  the  station  we  drove  some  three  miles  to 
the  farm,  where  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Schlaepfer, 
the  manager,  and  Mr.  Martin,  who  has  charge  of 
the  birds.  After  partaking  of  some  refreshment 
we  were  treated  to  the  most  instructive  and  interest- 
ing four  hours  that  anyone  could  hope  for. 

The  first  ostriches  introduced  into  New  Zealand 
were  purchased  by  Messsrs.  L.  D.  Nathan  and  Co., 
and  placed  on  their  property,  not  far  from  Auck- 
land. The  flock  consisted  of  thirty  one  birds,  and 
in  a  few  years  increased  so  rapidly  that  a  company 
was  formed  in  1002,  called  the  "Helvetia  Ostrich 
Company;"  with  a  capital  of  ,£20,000.'  The  valu- 
able propertv  at  Pukekohe.  consisting  of  .3500 
acres,  was  purchased.  The  birds  rapidly  increased 
their  number  until  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there 
were  662  handsome  birds. 
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in  his  "Variations  of  Animals,"  Darwin  has  de- 
voted a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the 
"sterility  from  changed  conditions  of  life."  He 
affirms  that  when  moved  from  their  natural  con- 
ditions, birds  are  often  rendered  completely  barren. 

■  ostrich  is  one  Of  the  birds  that  suffers  from 
a  change  of  habits.  In  its  native  land  it  lays  from 
25  to  30  eggs.  After  being  domesticated  the  fer- 
tility is  impaired,  although  not  lost.  At  Pukekohe 
the  conditions  of  natural  life  are  so  congenial  that 
birds  have  felt  little  effect  of  the  change  save 
in  the  number  of  the  eggs. 

farm  is  admirably  suited  for  tin-  purpose. 
It  is  chiefly  undulating.  It  contains  loveh  downs, 
and  is  provided  with  abundant  natural  shelter.  The 
food  of  the  ostrich  consists  exclusively  of  vegetable 
substances.  It  likes  barley  and  various  seeds. 
For  the  purpose  of  trituration  of  the  food  it  will 
swallow  stones,  glass,  nails,  etc.  Sometimes  its 
indiscriminate  selection  of  these  articles  results  in 
death.  At  Pukekohe  the  birds  live  on  the  natural 
feed  of  the  farm  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  Tur- 
nips are  grown  for  winter  W'n],  usually  one  acre 
for  every  lour  birds.  A  cart  with  duplicate  cylin- 
ders, to  which  are  affixed  knives,  cut  the  turnips 
in  pieces  ready  for  the  birds.  By  this  means 
three  men  can  feed  400  birds  a  day.  The  breeding 
of  ostriches  is  a  very  important  and  critical  work. 
The  very  best  birds  are  selected  and  put  in  pairs 
in  a  paddock  containing  one  acre.  To  each  pair  of 
birds  is  given  daily  one  pound  of  maize.  The 
mating  is  done  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  after 


The  Show  Case  in  the  Feather  Factory. 


An  Ostrich   Nest 

commencing  to  lay,  eggs  are  laid  every  alternate 
day.  The  eggs  are  removed  as  laid.  When  the 
laying  is  completed  sitting  commences,  which  oc- 
cupies 42  days.  The  breeding  houses  arc  made  1  _' 
by  8.  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The   illustrations   show   the   birds   at    various 
Of    late    years    special     incubators    have    been    con- 
structed, so  that  ostrich   rearing  may  be  carried   on 
extensively,    so   long   as    fertile   eggs    can     be     ob- 
tained.   • 

The  incubator  and  brooder  house  on  the  Hel- 
vetia farm  are  built  on  exactly  the  same  principle 
as  those  similarly  required  on 
poultry  farms.  The  incubator 
room  is  built  of  brick. 
The  machines  used  are  three 
Cyphers  and  one  Petalunia. 
and   have  :ity   in   all 

of  j 00  eggs. 

The   birds    are    allowed    to 
lay  anywhere  throughout  the 
camp,     and    the    egg^ 
gathered    for   the   machines. 
The  1  turned  daily, 

and   it   is  usually  fifteen  daws 

before    development    is    ob- 
served.    The  temperature  is 
usually    kept    at     ro2j 
After     six     or     eight     weeks 
elapsed  they  are  as  big 
as  turkeys,   and  can  mat 
on  their  own  account.      The 
young  birds  have 
ful     striped     neck,     but    the 
stri|K's   are   lost   on   tlv' 
taining  maturity. 

Adjacent  to  the  incul 
and  brooder  house  are  the 
residences   of  the   assistants, 
the      large      plucking- 
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house    and    feather    factory.      The    buildings    alone 
have  cost  over  ^3000. 

The  plucking  is  begun  at  the  age  of  six  to  eight 
months.  The  chickens'  feathers  are  of  little  value, 
but  the  subsequent  clips  are  of  great  value,  realis- 
ing from  ^'10  to  ^30  per  bird.  I!  well  cared 
the  plumage  grows  faster,  and  has  a  richer  appear- 
ance, and  is  of  greater  value.  Space  will  not 
allow  of  a  comparison  of  value  in  the  feathers. 
Each  male  bird  produces  about  25  feathers  from 
1  wing.  These  are  pure  white,  and  are  most 
valuable.  In  addition  to  these  are  blacks,  drabs, 
■aim\  tail  feathers,  all  being  of  commercial  value. 
The  mode  of  plucking  consists  usually  of  clipping 
the  quill  about  an  inch  above  the  skin.  After  two 
months  the  stump  ripens  and  is  easily  removed. 
This  method  causes  no  pain  to  the  bird,  and  does 
no  material  damage  to  the  feathers.  When  in 
large  pens  a  bird  is  grasped  dexterously  by  the 
neck,  and  a  hood  placed  over  its  head.  It  is  then 
driven  into  a  plucking-box,  where  it  is  securely 
held.  The  marks  on  the  wooden  structure  made 
to  hold  the  bird  give  an  idea  of  the  terrible  blows 
that  can  be  given  by  the  kick  of  a  bird. 

The  feather  factory  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Martin. 
Our  illustration  will  not  do  justice  to  the  excellent 
display  of  feathers.  They  are  made  up  into  a 
number  of  useful  articles,  consisting  of  stoles, 
boas,  capes,  fans,  plumes,  etc.  A  beautiful  white 
boa,  nine  feet  long,  was  shown  to  me.  It  will 
supply  an  order  that  has  been  received  from 
Samoa.  A  beautiful  cerise  feather,  24  inches  long, 
was,  very  attractive. 

The  work  of  cleaning,  drying,  combing,  and 
dyeing  would  occupy  columns  to  describe. 

Ostriches  were  introduced  into  Australia  by  the 
Melbourne    Acclimatisation    Societv.      After    which 


Ostriches  Three   Weeks  Old  Ojiside  the  B.'oodsr  House. 

they  spread  east  and  west.  Two  large  farms  in 
Australia  have  over  1000  birds.  The  one  we  visited 
is  the  largest  in  the  colonies.  The  death  rate  at 
Pukekohe  is  about  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  Though 
apparently  small  it  means  great  loss.  The  prices 
for  a  breeding  pair  is  about  jQioS- 

At  three  months  old  a  bird  is  worth  ^5.  The 
age  of  the  ostrich  is  very  great.  Many  of  them 
live  over  one  hundred  years. 

The  best  of  the  feathers  are  shipped  to  the 
English  market.  Though  the  farm  is  so  extensive 
and  the  birds  so  numerous  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply. 

The  flesh  of  the  ostrich  is  not  unpalatable  while 
young,  but  is  rank  and  tough  when  old.  In  the 
days  of  the  Roman  emperors  great  numbers  were 
exhibited.     Manv  of  these  valuable  birds  were  killed 
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at  one  time  in  order  that 
their  brains  might  be  served 
in  a  single  dish  at  the  table 
of   Helioirabalus. 

Great  care  is  heeded  with 
the  birds  at  all  times  as  the 
are  very  brittle  and 
easily  broken.  When  this 
occurs  the  bird  has  to  be 
killed.  One  would  think 
that  the  ostrich  would  be  an 
agile  jumper,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  fences  only 
require  to  be  about  4  feet 
high. 

It     would     be     a     loss     to 

rs  to  New  Zealand  were 

they   deprived   of   such    an 

excellent  view  as  the  Hel- 
vetia farm  affords.  With 
characteristic  courtesy  and 
kindness  the  visitor  is  shown 
all  that  he  desires.  Applica- 
tion is  made  at  the  offices  of  the  company  can  only  conceive  the  advantages  of  such  a  visit, 
in  Auckland.  where  a  certificate  is  given.  Our  descriptive  article  and  illustrations  only  give  a 
Mr.  Schlaepfer,  the  general  manager,  and  Mr.  faint  idea  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interest- 
Martin  do  the  rest.  The  few  hours  the  visitors  ing  "Feathered  Farm"  in  the  Southern  Henii- 
spend   there  are   brim   full   of   interest.      My   readers       sphere. 


"The  Plucking  Box." 


A  View  of  the  Plucking  Shed. 


A  Corner  of  the  Feather  Factory 
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THE    HARVEST    OF    THE    HAGUE. 


The  Hague,  Sept.  30th,  1907. 

The  Conference  still  continues  in  session,  and  we 
are  not  even  yet  in  a  position  to  celebrate  our 
harvest  home.  But  the  end  is  drawing  near,  and 
we  are  in  a  better  position  than  we  were  last  month 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  crop. 

1.— WHAT     HAS     BEEN     GARNERED     AND 
WHAT  HAS  NOT. 

THE  PERMANENT  COURT. 

The  one  outstanding  fact  that  calls  for  notice  in 
the  month  now  closing  is  the  confession  of  the  Con- 
ference that  it  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  how  to 
constitute  a  permanent  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice that  would  command  the  confidence  of  all 
nations.  The  Americans,  whose  whole  mental  hori- 
zon is  overshadowed  by  their  owh  Supreme  Court, 
one  of  the  few  institutions  in  the  world  of  which 
all  men  speak  well,  have  persistently  demanded  the 
constitution  at  the  Hague  not  so  much  of  a  Court 
of  Arbitration  as  a  Court  of  Justice.  This  Court 
they  proposed  should  consist  of  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  judges,  nine  of  whom  should  constitute  a 
quorum.  These  judges  should  represent  all  the 
juridical  systems,  all  the  races,  and  all  the  languages 
of  the  world.  They  were  to  sit  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes,  of  which  Baron  Marschall 
reckoned  there  were  over  two  hundred  now  in  exis- 
tence that  would  be  sent  on  at  once  to  the  new 
judicature.  The  Conference  found  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  the  Court  should  do  and  how  it 
should  do  it.  Procedure  and  organisation  were  easy 
enough  to  arrange.  But  when  it  came  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  select  the  judges  the  who'.e  scheme 
ran  upon  a  snag. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  JUDGES. 

The  Great  Powers,  notably  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, insisted  that  Might  must  be  represented  on 
the  judgment-seat.  At  least  eight  of  the  Great 
Powers  must  have  their  judges  constantly  on  the 
Bench.  As  for  the  smaller  Powers,  they  could 
either  group  themselves,  elect  their  judges,  or  sit  in 
rotation.  From  first  to  last  it  is  said  that  no  fewer 
than  twelve  different  suggestions  were  put  forward 
with  the  object  of  reconciling  the  antagonistic  claims 
of  the  Great  Powers,  which  were  based  on  might, 
with  those  of  the  small  Powers,  which  were  based  on 
that  fundamental  principle  of  international  law  which 
recognises  the  equality  of  all  sovereign  independent 
States.  The  United  States,  which  began  by  cham- 
pioning the  rights  of  the  Great  Powers,  ultimately 
veered  round  to  the  other  view,  and  expressed  it- 
self as  willing  to  accept  the  principle  of  the  election 
of  the  judges  by  all  the  signatory  Powers.     Their 


latest  proposal  is  that  ever)  sovereign  independent 
State  should  nominate  those  persons  best  qualified 
to  be  judges,  and  that  then  out  of  the  list  of  nomin- 
ated judges  every  State  should  fill  in  a  voting  paper 
with  fifteen  of  those  whom  it  would  select  for  a 
position  in  the  Court.  By  this  means  a  Court  of 
fifteen  judges  could  be  got  together,  commanding 
the  confidence  and  reposing  on  the  suffrages  of  all 
the  States  of  the  world.  The  proposal  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  majority  But  it  will  not  command  the 
suffrages  of  Germany. 

OBLIGATORY    ARBITRATION. 

The  first  Hague  Conference  would  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  but  for  the 
opposition  of  Germany.  When  Baron  Marschall 
declared  that  Germany  had  been  converted  to  the 
principle  of  obligatory  arbitration,  the  delegates 
imagined  that  the  way  was  clear  for  the  formulation 
of  that  principle  in  a  Convention.  The  Americans 
introduced  a  general  treaty  binding  the  signatory 
Powers  to  refer  all  disputes  to  arbitration  which  did 
not  involve  questions  affecting  national  honour, 
independence,  vital  interests,  or  the  interests  of  third 
parties.  They  also  stipulated  that  in  every  case  the 
reference  to  arbitration  must  be  governed  by  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  State.  To  this  Ger- 
mans- objected  that  it  was  making  arbitration  obliga- 
tory'in  phrase  but  not  in  fact.  Not  only  were  there 
four  loopholes  provided  by  which  any  Government 
that  wished  to  evade  arbitration  could  evade  it, 
but  the  reserve  as  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
each  State  left  the  American  Senate  carte  blanche  to 
reject  every  proposed  reference  to  arbitration.  Ob- 
ligatory arbitration  with  four  loopholes  and  an  open 
door  was  a  farce.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  obligation,  even  when 
so  limited,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  peace 
partv  in  every  country,  and  would  in  practice  be 
more  likely  to  secure  an  appeal  to  arbitration  than 
the  mere  declaration  in  favour  of  the  principle  con- 
tained in  Art.  16  of  the  existing  reglement  pad  f  que. 
To  meet  this  objection,  however,  Portugal  intro- 
duced what  was  in  exact  terms  the  obligatory  ar- 
bitration treatv  recommended  by  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  This  treaty  specified  twenty  sub- 
jects of  dispute  upon  which  the  signatory  Powers 
agreed  to  waive  the  various  pretexts  for  evading 
arbitration.  The  subjects  were  limited  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  various  conventions  already  in  exis- 
tence—postal, telegraph,  railway,  and  others— upon 
which  it  was  admittedlv  unlikely  that  any  serious 
dispute  would  arise,  and  questions  of  financial 
claims,  when  the  difference  turned  not  on  the  lia- 
bility to  pay  but  on  the  amount  of  payment.      To 
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this  Germany  objected  that  it  was  making  arbitra- 
tion ridiculous  to  specify  as  subjects  for  obligatory 
arbitration  trivial  matters  which  could  never  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  nations.  The  British  Government 
at  first  opposed  both  the  American  and  the  Portu- 
se  proposals,  but  on  pressure  being  applied  at 
ning  Street  they  ultimately  supported  both. 

AKIUTKATION     TREATIES     GENERAL     AND     PARTCCTJ LA  R. 

A  long  and  somewhat  confused  discussion,  pro- 
ved over  many  weeks,  at  last  brought  the  Con- 
ice  face  to  face  with  two  competing  schemes, 
was  the  American-Portuguese,  now  become  the 
British  scheme,  which  proposed  a  general  conven- 
tion embodying  (i)  the  American  proposal  with  all 
its  loopholes.  (2)  a  list  of  eight  subjects  on  which 
these  loopholes  were  to  be  closed,  and  (3)  an  ar- 
ment  called  the  Tableau,  an  ingenious  Swiss  in- 
vention by  which  any  Power  could  at  any  date  add 
to  the  number  of  subjects  on  which  it  was  willing 
to  accept  obligator)-  arbitration  pure  and  simple 
either  with  all  other  Powers  or  with  one  or  more 
whom  it  could  specify.  Against  this  was  the  Aus- 
trian-Swiss proposition  to  which  Germany  adhered, 
which  declared  in  favour  of  obligatory  arbitration, 
but  recognising  that  the  subject  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently studied  referred  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Governments  requiring  them  to 
specify  on  or  before  a  certain  date  on  what  sub- 
jects they  were  prepared  to  accept  obligatory  arbi- 
tration and  with  what  Powers.  They  would  then 
proceed  to  make  separate  treaties  with  those 
Powers,  specifically  providing  for  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion on  the  subjects  they  considered  ripe  for  such 
treatment.  Germany  maintained  that  a  general 
treaty  must  necessarily  be  vague.  If  a  world-wide 
net  must  have  such  large  meshes,  the  little  fish 
would  all  slip  through.  She  maintained  that  she 
wanted  real  obligatory  arbitration,  not  a  showy 
sham,  and  she  promised  that  before  the  period  of 
study  expired  she  would  be  ready  to  make  more 
obligatory  arbitration  treaties  with  more  States  than 
any  other  State  represented  in  the  Conference. 

THE  TOMFOTJ30BY  OOMPROMIS. 

Germany  further  declared  that  inasmuch  as  a 
compromis  or  statement  of  the  terms  of  reference 
must  always  be  drawn  up  before  arbitration  could 

in,  and  experience  proved  that  a  Power  which 
had  bound  itself  to  arbitrate  could  always  evade 
its  obligation  by  neglecting  to  draw  up  the  terms 
.  she  was  ready  to  frame  regulations 
empowering  the  Hague  Court  to  draw  up  the  com- 
promis on  the  application  of  one  of  the  parties.  To 
this  great  opposition  was  offered,  among  others 
by  the  British  delegation,  who  contended  that  the 

lit  of  an  arbitration  usually  depended  upon  the 
framing  of  the  terms  of  reference,  and  the  respon- 
sibility could  not  be  taken  over  by  the  Court.  This 
was  not  the  only  matter  in  which  Germany  pro- 
fessed more  zeal  for  compulsion  than  the  other  side. 


Baron  Marschall  declared  himself  in  favour  of  an 
International  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  with 
authority  to  revise  the  verdicts  of  all  national  courts 
on  international  questions.  But  he  admitted  that 
the  time  had  not  arrived  for  the  establishmen; 
such  an  international  Cour  de  Cassation. 

A   COURT  OP   SUMMARY    JURISDICTION. 

Russia  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  existing 
Court  should  every  year  send  three  of  their  number, 
who  should  sit  permanently  at  the  Hague  in  readi- 
ness to  deal  with  any  question  which  might  t>< 
ferred  to  them.  This  proposal,  however,  was  un- 
fortunately not  pressed.  It  was  the  most  practical 
project  before  the  Conference,  but  it  was  sacrifii 
to  the  more  elaborate  scheme  of  a  Permanent 
Court,  which  failed  to  materialise.  The  French 
brought  in  a  scheme  for  the  adjudication  of  smaller 
questions  by  a  Court  or  Commission  created  from 
time  to  time  from  the  existing  Court;  but  although 
it  has  been  elaborated  in  committee,  it  has  at- 
tracted little  attention,  and  its  provisions  are  very 
imperfectly  understood. 

THK    COMMISSIONS  DENQTJETE. 

The  articles  relating  to  the  Commissions  d'En- 
quete  were  overhauled  and  elaborated  in  the  light 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  Dogger  Bank  incident.  Eng- 
land opposed  and  defeated  the  Russian  proposal  to 
establish  a  general  agreement  to  send  matters  of 
dispute  as  to  fact  to  such  Commissions.  Russia's 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  mischievous  provision  that 
limits  the  use  of  Commissions  d'Enquete  to  cases  in 
which  national  honour  or  vital  interests  were  not 
concerned  was  equally  unsuccessful.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  strengthen  the  clause  recommending 
special  mediation  or  thirty  days'  delay  for  inquiry 
before  proceeding  to  hostilities.  In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  the  abandonment  by  the  British  Government 
of  leadership,  and  its  adoption  of  a  critical  obst 
the  policy,  was  fatal  to  progress. 

THE  DRAGO  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  PORTER  PROPOSITION. 

Dr.  Drago  of  Argentina,  scandalised  by  the  joint 
naval  expedition  to  compel  Venezuela  to  pay  claims 
whose  monstrous  dishonesty  has  since  been  demon- 
strated   before    mixed    commissions    of    arbitration, 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  which  is  now  known  by  his 
name,   to  the  effect  that  State  debts  should  n< 
be  collected  by  military  or  naval  force.     The  prin- 
ciple is  practically   recognised   in   Europe.      But   in 
South  America  force  has-been  constantly  empl' 
to  enforce  the  claims  of  foreign  bondholders.     The 
American  Government  reserved  the  right  of  rai 
the  Drago  doctrine  before  the  Conference.     Bui 
stead  of  confining  itself  to  a  simple  denial  of  the 
right   to   use   force   for   the   collection    of   national 
debts   it  brought   in   the   Porter  proposition,   which 
declared  that  contractual  debts  should  not  be  col- 
lected by  force  unless  arbitration  had  been  refused 
or  an  arbitral  award  had  been  ignored.     This  left 
open  the  question  vvhether  a  State  bond  was  or  was 
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not  a  contractual  debt,  and  it  explicitly  sanctioned 
the  use  of  force  in  case  of  refusal  to  arbitrate,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  set'  how  arbitration  could 
take  place  over  the  non-payment  of  a  coupon.  Dr. 
Drago  had  no  objection  to  the  use  of  force  to 
collect  ordinary  debts  after  arbitration  in  the  case 
of  bad  faith  if  the  authority  of  the  national  tribunals 
was  duly  recognised,  but  he  objected  in  toto  to  any 
recognition,  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  right  of 
foreign  bondholders  to  collect  their  coupons  by 
bombs.  He  proclaimed  his  doctrine  at  the  Con- 
nce,  and  accepted  the  Porter  proposition  with 
rves.  It  will  probably  pass,  with  the  excellent 
result  of  limiting  the  borrowing  facilities  of  dis- 
honest  Ministers  and  unscrupulous  Shylocks. 

THE   QUESTION   OF   SANCTION 

M.  Triana  attempted  to  raise  the  question  of 
enforcing  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference 
as  to  the  adoption  of  pacific  means  for  settling  con- 
troversies by  proposing  that  any  State  which  went 
to  war  without  first  exhausting  these  pacific  means 
should  be  denied  the  right  of  raising  loans  in  the 
neutral  markets.  But  although  Japan  was  willing  to 
accept  it,  the  British  Government  feared  the  finan- 
ciers.- So  did  Italy,  and  the  matter  dropped.  Dr. 
Barbosa  introduced  a  resolution  declaring  that  no 
annexation  of  territory  should  be  recognised  as 
having  any  juridical  validity  unless  the  annexing 
Power  had  offered  its  adversary  arbitration  as  an 
alternative  to  war.  Opportunity  failed  to  bring  this 
forward.  But  it  remains  on  record  as  an  assertion 
of  sound  principle  which  will  not  be  forgotten. 

THE    IX(  KKASK    OF    ARMAMENTS. 

This  question  has  now  been  definitely  shelved. 
The  study  to  which  the  voeu,  moved  by  Sir  Edward 
Fry,  invites  the  Governments  is  not  taken  seriously 
by  any  of  them.  The  offer  made  by  Britain  to  sub- 
mit its  shipbuilding  programme  in  advance  to  the 
other  Powers  was  ignored.  The  breakneck  com- 
petition in  armaments,  momentarily  suspended  by 
the  suspense  occasioned  by  the  building  of  the 
"  Dreadnought,'"'  is  once  more  in  full  swing.  Even 
Brazil  is  building  three  "Dreadnoughts."  The  dis- 
armament treaty  between  Chili  and  Argentina  ex- 
pires next  year,  and  will  not  be  renewed.  Germany, 
Russia  and  France  are  going  ahead.  Russia  has  to 
build  an  entire  new  navy.  Germany  has  to  re-make 
all  her  harbours  and  reconstruct  the  Kiel  Canal 
from  end  to  end.  The  United  States  is  increasing 
its  naval  programme.  The  attempt  to  cry  halt  has 
failed,  and  will  fail  until  one  of  two  things  happen. 
The  air-ship  will  render  "  Dreadnoughts "  useless, 
despite  the  interdict  on  dropping  explosives  from 
balloons,  or  nations  will  realise  that  their  real  dif- 
ferences cannot  be  settled  by  armaments. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  FLOATING    MIXES. 

The  British  Government,  which  has  20,000  auto- 
matic explosive  submarine  mines  in  its  locker,  and 
has    several    ships   expressly    fitted    out    for    laying 


them  m\  .  and  despatch,  proposed  to  place 

the  use  of  this  infernal  engine  of  destruction  under 
the  interdict  of  civilisation.  But  it  was  defeated 
by  a  curious  combination  of  small  States  ana 
to  use  mines  as  a  defence  against  aggressive  attack, 
and  of  greal  Empires  such  as  Germany  and  Kus 
who  resented  any  limitation  of  their  right  to  use  the 
submarine  mine  as  a  means  of  offence.  Recognis- 
ing the  power  of  this  coalition,  the  British  Govern- 
ment endeavoured  to  secure-  the  support  of  the 
small  States,  1>\  recognising  their  right  to  use  the 
mines  for  defence  of  their  own  coast,  for  a  law  for- 
bidding the  use  of  anchored  mines  in  the  open  sea. 
Captain  Ottley  made  a  gallant  struggle,  in  which  he 
was  loyally  supported  by  China  and  Japan,  two 
States  which  have  had  the  most  bitter  experience  of 
the  consequences  of  using  automatic  explosive 
mines.  But  he  was  deserted  by  the  American  naval 
delegate,  Admiral  Sperry,  and  the  combination  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States  thwarted  the  effort 
to  prevent  belligerents  strewing  the  open  sea,  the 
common  highway  of  all  nations,  with  what  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  volcanic  reefs,  liable  to 
burst  into  full  eruption,  months  and  even  years 
after  the  war  is  over,  beneath  the  keel  of  any  tin 
fortunate  merchant  ship  which  strikes  the  invisible 
foe. 

THE  NEW  LAW. 

The  project  ultimatelv  agreed  to  forbid  the  use 
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of  floating  mines  which  do  not  sink  to  the  bottom 
n  one  hour  after  Ix-ing  placed  in  the  sea,  but  to  this 
German)    makes  reserves.      It   is  forbidden  to   use 
anchored  mines  which  do  not  become  innocuous  on 
breaking    loose   from    their    anchors.      But    nothing 
is   said   as   to   the   far   more  deadly   anchored   mine 
which    drifts,    anchor   and   all,    fifteen   feet   beneath 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  nobody  can  find,  and 
which  retains  its  explosive  power  of  destruction  for 
months  and  \ears.      There  is  a  futile  clause  forbid- 
ding the  blocking  of  ports  with  the  sole  object  of 
Intercepting   commercial    navigation — for   whenever 
an  enemy  wanted  to  block  the  Mersey  he  would 
plain  he  wished  to  close  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
men-of-war.      'The    Power    that    employs  explosive 
mines    calls    into    existence    allies    which    it    cannot 
disarm   when   peace  is   declared.      These  allies  make 
no  discrimination  between  friend  and  foe,  merchant- 
men  and   men-of-war.      Their   use   in   the  open   sea 
ought    to   be   absolutely    interdicted.      Vet    when    M. 
Triana,    the   eloquent    and   fearless   orator  who   re- 
nts Colombia,  endeavoured  as  a  forlorn  hope 
to    secure    such    an    interdict,    he    could    only    find 
fifteen  out   of  forty-four   Powers  to  vote  with   him. 
There   is  only  one  consolation,  and  that  is  that  if 
any    Power   laid   anchored   mines   in   the  open  sea   it 
would   create   such   havor   among   the   merchantmen 
dl    nations   as   to   render    it    tolerably    certain    a 


4  Panama   atii   Colombia." 
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league  would   be  formed  to  wage  war  against  the 
offender  as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race. 

VSE  NAVAL   PEIZE   cm  MB. 

Kngland    and    German)     introduced    projects 
establishing  an   International  Court  for  adjudicating 
disputes   between   nations  caused   by   the   incidents 
of  naval  war.     Land  war  is  fought  on  the  territory 
of   the   belligerents.      Naval    war   is   fought  on   the 
common    highway   of   the   world.     Fleets   are   per- 
petually  seeking  supplies  in  neutral  ports.     In  land 
war  no  one  interferes  with  neutrals.     In  naval  war 
the    belligerents    are    perpetually    stopping    neutral 
ships  to  search  for  contraband  or  to  prevent   them 
running  the  blockade.     It  is  therefore  in  naval  war 
where   an    international    authority    is    most    needed. 
The  experience  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  taught 
everyone    the   excessive    inconvenience   of   allowing 
the  captor  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  lawfulness  of 
his  own  action.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  peri- 
lous thing  to  establish  a  Court  before  deciding  upon 
definition     of     the     law     it     must    administer. 
Nevertheless,    the    Conference     has     established    a 
Court   without  a  code.     It  has  done  this  with  una- 
nimity,    bar    one    voice   -that    of    Brazil.       In    this 
Court  fifteen  judges  will  sit,  eight  of  them  being  ap- 
pointed   by    the    six    great    Powers.    Japan,    and    the 
United   States.     The  other   Powers  appoint  jud 
who  will  sit  in  rotation  according  to  their  maritime 
importance.     They  have  to  administer  such  law  as 
its,  and  where  no  law  exists,  they  have  to  make 
it    according    to    their    own    notions    of   justice,    and 
equity.      This   is  no  Court   of   Arbitration   to   which 
Powers  may  or  may  not  appeal.     -Any   Power,  or  the 
subject  of  any   Power,  even  though' that  Power  be 
the  enemy,   can  appeal   to  this  Supreme  Court  for 
the  decision   of  any   national   tribunal,    and   the    \ 
diet    of   the    International    Court    is    final.      There    is 
no  doubt   that   this   is  a   great   stride   in   the   direction 
of  the  World  State  ;  and  it  is  also  a  great  consecra- 
tion of  the  principle  that   belligerents  must  bow  to 
the  authority  of  neutrals  even  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  their  own  warlike  acts. 

HIT  WHAT  WILL  THK  HOUSE  oF  LORDS  DO? 
The  British  Government  has  acted  in  this  matter 
of  the  Naval  Prize  Court  as  if  it  had  a  right  to 
Speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  authority  of  the  International 
Prize   Court    can     only    be     recognised     in    Gn 

■in  after  the  Naval  Prize  I. aw  of  i86.(  has  been 
amended.  To  amend  any  law  on  the  Statute  Book 
the  assent  of  the  Hous  ntial.      I 

relations    between    the    Ministry    and    the    House    of 
bonis    are,    to    say    the    least,     somewhat    strained. 
irding  to  a  generally  accepted  report,  Minisfc 
iate  an  appeal  to  the  country  against  the  lb. 
■ids  after  the  end  of  next  Session.     This  being 
the  case,  no  one  need  be  surprised  if  the  House  of 
bonis  were  to  seize  the  opportunitv  of  posing  as  the 
champion  of  the  ancient,  indisputable  national  rights 
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of  England  as  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  by  rejecting 
a  Bill  which  placed  the  exercise  of  these  rights  at 
the  mercy  of  a  Court  in  which  there  would  always 
be  fourteen  foreigners  to  one  Englishman.  Hitherto 
the  laws  of  naval  warfare  for  England  have  been 
made  by  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britain.  But  by  this  Convention  they  are  to  be 
made  in  future  by  a  foreign  Court,  in  which  Eng- 
land will  be  in  a  permanent  minority  of  one.  The 
temptation  to  reject  the  Bill  will  be  too  strong  for 
the  Lords  to  resist.  "But  it  will  be  a  scandal," 
exclaimed  a  German  friend  the  other  day.  "Of 
course,"  I  replied.  ''But  the  existence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  itself  a  scandal,  and  we  cannot 
help  ourselves." 

THE  NEED  OF  A  NAVAL  CODE. 

Russia  from  the  first  frankly  refused  to  recognise 
the  .uithority  of  the  Court  until  she  knew  what 
•ode  it  would  administer.  The  British  delegates 
made  no  such  reserves.  But  England  has  far  more 
it  stake  than  Russia,  or  indeed  than  all  the  other 
Powers  put  together.  We  have  been  Lords  of  the 
Sea  hitherto.  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Choate  the  other 
lay,  "  you  must  not  be  the  Despot  of  the  Sea."  The 
general  conception  of  England's  rule  of  the  sea 
Pas  wittily  expressed  by  Lowell  at  the  time  of  the 
Mason  and  Slidell  incident  more  than  forty  years 
igo:— 

Ole  Uncle  Sam,  ses  he,  I  guess 

We  know  it  now,  see  he — 

The  lion's  paw  is  all  the  law, 

Accordin'  to  J.B., 

Thet's  fit  for  you  an'   me. 

Who  made  the  law  thet  hurts  John, 

Heads  I  win— ditto   tails? 

"  J.B."  was  in  his  shirts,  John, 

Onless  my  memory  fails. 

The  law  of  the  lion's  paw  will  fare  ill  when  it 
:omes  to  be  submitted  to  the  rules  of  justice  and 
equity  as  interpreted  by  a  Bench  full  of  foreign 
udges. 

THE   LAW   OP  CONTRABAND. 

Recognising  this  at  a  somewhat  late  hour  of  the 
lay,  the  British  delegates  made  a  spasmodic  effort 
o  secure  a  general  agreement  among  the  twenty- 
ive  States  which  had  agreed  by  their  votes  to 
kbolish  contraband  altogether  to  abolish  it  among 
hemselves.  But  with  incredible  lack  of  prevision 
he  British  delegates  had  made  no  preliminary  can- 
vass of  their  own  supporters,  and  when  they  invited 
hem  to  a  caucus  to  sign  the  convention  they  one 
ind  all  refused  except  Hayti.  In  committee  they 
igreed  upon  defining  what  was  absolute  contra- 
>and.  Under  all  circumstances  they  agreed  as  to 
vhat  punishment  should  be  meted  out  to  contra- 
bandists when  caught,  but  they  did  not  embody 
hese  agreements  in  a  Convention.  On  the  thorny 
question  of  conditional  contraband  no  agreement 
vas  possible.  There  is  no  recognised  law  on  the 
iubject.  Each  nation  does  that  which  seems  right 
n  its  own  eyes.  According  to  the  Germans  every- 
thing  except    ladies'     dresses     may   be   conditional 


contraband — foodstuffs,  cotton,  etc.  America 
agrees  to  abolish  contraband  altogether.  The  Con- 
ference gave  it  up.  There  is  no  code  of  contra- 
band. 

THE    LAW    OP   BLOCKADK. 

So  it  was  about  blockade.  England  and  America 
claim  the  right  to  capture  any  ship  that  they  can 
prove  intends  to  run  the  blockade,  say,  of  Tokio 
the  moment  it  quits,  say,  Hamburg  or  Marseilles. 
The  other  Powers  hold  that  the  blockade  runner 
can  only  be  a  lawful  prize  when  she  enters  the  zone 
of  the  blockade,  which  they  variously  define.  Eng- 
land at  the  last  moment  offered  to  limit  the  zone 
to  800  miles  from  the  blockaded  port.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  Conference  gave  up  the  question  of 
blockade  as  it  gave  up  the  question  of  contraband. 

BELLIGERENT   SHIPS  IN   NEUTRAL  WATERS. 

No  subject  created  more  irritation  in  the  last  wai 
than  the  rights  claimed  or  exercised  by  belligerent 
ships  in  neutral  waters  and  neutral  ports.  The 
Russian  fleet  before  Tsushima  practically  made  tne 
waters  of  French  China  her  base  of  operations  for 
refitting,  coaling,  and  preparing  for  attack.  The  life 
of  the  Chinese  was  made  a  burden  to  them  by  the 
perpetual  visits  of  Japanese  and  Russian  men-of-war. 
On  this  subject  there  seemed  at  first  more  chance  of 
agreement.  The  Third  Commission  laboured  hard 
and  long,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  producing  a 
project  which  has  at  least  some  semblance  to  a 
code.  But  the  British  Government  has  made  such 
a  comprehensive  reserve  that  it  is  to  be  feared  this 
question  is  as  far  off  settlement  as  the  questions  of 
contraband  and  blockade. 

THE    TRANSFORM  A1  ION    OF    MERCHANT    SHIPS    INTO 
CRUISERS. 

A  project  has  been  agreed  to  as  to  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  convert  a  merchant  ship  into  a 
man-of-war.  But  the  vital  question  as  to  whether 
such  transformation  can  take  place  on  the  high  seas 
or  only  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  belligerent  was 
found  to  be  insoluble.  Russia,  France  and  Ger- 
many declare  that  they  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
transform  their  ships  on  the  high  seas.  Great  Bri- 
tain fully  denies  the  right  and  declares  her  inten- 
tion to  treat  any  ships  so  transformed  as  pirates. 
Here  is  a  nice  question  for  the  International  High 
Court  to  decide  according  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equity  as  they  are  understood  by  fifteen 
judges  of  whom  only  one  will  be  an  Englishman. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  AGREED  UPON. 

It  has  not  been  agreed  to  exempt  merchant  ships 
from  capture  and  confiscation.  But  it  has  been 
agreed  that  the  sailors  of  such  captured  ships  shall 
not  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  all  letters,  even  those  carried  on 
enemies'  ships,  shall  be  inviolate.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  a  certain  sufficient  period  of  delay  shall 
be  allowed  to  merchant  ships  to  clear  out  of  enemies' 
ports  after  a  declaration  of  war.  It  has  been 
agreed    that    fishing    boats    and    those    devoted    to 
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religious  and  scientific  missions  shall  not  be  seized. 
And  it  has  been  agreed  that   sea-coast  towns  and 
villages  which  are  not  defended  save  by  mines  shall 
not  1"-  bombarded.     The  provisions  of  t; 
Convention  have  been  extended  to  naval  war. 

This  rapid  survey  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the 
vast  range  of  the  labours  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
v.-n  magnitude  of  its  features  brings  into  all  the 
clearer  relief  the  immensity  of  the  task  with  which 
it  has  bravely  grappled.  Next  year  the  great  naval 
Powers  must  hold  another  Conference  and  see  whe- 
ther they  cannot  agree  upon  a  code  before  the 
•  3   into   operation. 

II.— THE   GROUPINGS  OF   THE    POWERS. 

The  outstanding  fart  of  the  Conference  of  1907 
distinguishing  it  from  that  of  1899  is  that  America 
and  Britain  instead  of  being  a  unit  have  been  often 


M.  de  Nelidoff,    the   President,   leaving   the   Conference. 

at  variance.     What  w  ted  by  the  foreigners 

generally  was  th.it  England  and  America  would 
dominate  the  Confer*  07  as  they  dominated 

that  of  1899.      '  '  y  right  of  natural 

leadership  would,  it  W  have  all  the  Cen- 

tral and  South  American  delegations  at  its  back. 
The  two  great  combini  nited  States  with 

twenty  Latin-American  Republics,  and  Great  Britain 
with  Japan,  France,  Russia.  Spain,  Portugal,  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  would  have  controlled  the  Con- 


ference.    The  position  of  vantage  if  not  delib- 
flung  away  was  carelessly  lost. 

THE    ENGLISH-SPEAKING    NATIONS 
England  opposed  the  United  States — 

(1)  On  the  capture  of  merchantmen  in  war  time. 

(2)  On    the   general    treaty   of   obligatory    arbitra 
tion. 

(3)  On  the  election  of  judges  to  the   Pern 
( 'ourt. 

In  return  the  United  States  opposed  England — 

(1)  On  the  conversion  of  neutrals  into  auxiliar 
•^  of  war. 

(2)  On  the  question  of  anchored  mines. 

(3)  On  the  question  of  contraband. 

On  all  these  questions  theTe  was  ground  for  eas 
compromise  and  mutual  agreement.  In  some 
the  compromise  was  made  too  late.  In  others  ther 
was  no  agreement  to  the  end.  The  first  funda 
mental  maxim  of  British  policy  always  to  work  ham 
in  hand  with  the  United  States  wherever  it  is  pos 
sible  to  demonstrate  the  unit}  of  the  English-speak 
ing  race  was  forgotten.  The  delegates  were  01 
friendly  terms.  But  something  more  than  persona 
friendliness  is  necessary  to  create  a  working  alliance 
On  the  pari  of  Admiral  Sperry  even  the  elemen 
of  personal  friendship  was  absent.  The  result  wa 
deplorable. 

Till',  (TNITED  STATES  ANl>  LATIN  AMERICA 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  United  States  showe< 
just  as  much  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  oppoi 
tunities  in  dealing  with  Latin  America  as  we  did  it 
dealing  with  the  United  States.  Here-  were  thi 
delegates  of  twenty  States  as  nervous  as  dibutante 
at  their  first  ball.  Nervous,  but  sensitive  and  jeal 
ous  to  the  last  degree.  Jealous  of  each  other,  sus 
picious  of  America,  ambitious,  keen,  clever  men 
they  were  a  group  which  of  all  others  required  th< 
most  dexterous  handling.  Some  of  them,  notabl 
Brazil,  were  exceedingly  well  disposed  to  the  States 
Portuguese  America  was  indeed  regarded  by  Spanisl 
America  as  inclined  to  be  even  too  complaisant  t< 
the  wishes  of  Washington.  That  was  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Conference.  Long  befor 
1  >r.  Barbosa  was  constantly  spoken  of  as  th< 
opponent  of  Mr.  Choate,  and  Brazil,  writh  all  he 
disadvantages,  had  succeeded  in  placing!  hersel 
temporarily  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  Spanisl 
American  States.  This  lamentable  division  of  i 
force  that  might  hi  a  unit  was  not  brough 

about  by  any  deliberate  intention  to  aliennh 
America.      It    was    a    lack    of    appreciation    of    thi 
difference  hetw^n  sensitive  Latin  American  gentle 
men  and  hail-fellow-well-met  Western  politicians. 

THE  PORTER  PROPO-  \n  Till-    DEAGO   MX 

The    American    Government    no    doubt    sin 
desired    to   carrv     out    the    wishes    of    the    Soutl 
American  States  when  it  introduced  the  Porter  Pro 
position  concerning  contractual  debts.     But  instead 
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of  inviting  the  Latin-Americans  to  confidential  dis- 
cussion before  the  proposition  was  framed,  the 
Americans  introduced  it  all  off  their  own  bat,  and 
only  late  in  the  day  did  General  Porter  take  Dr. 
Drago,  the  real  author  of  the  whole  movement,  into 
his  confidence.  To  this  day  I  am  not  sure,  after 
all  the  dinners  and  committees  and  commissions, 
that  Mr.  Choate  and  General  Porter  have  seri- 
ously discussed  the  feasibility  of  communication 
with  the  representatives  of  Latin  America  as  a 
whole  or  with  each  of  them  collectively.  There 
was  too  much  reliance  on  go-betweens,  who  were 
often  nun-conducting  mediums  or  worse,  and  in  the 
case  of  Brazil  a  certain  sense  of  antagonism  which 
led  to  unfortunate  results. 

To  give  a  small  instance  of  the  kind  of  lack  of 
tact  on  one  side  and  the  extreme  sensitiveness  on 
the  other,  I  may  mention  the  extraordinary  per- 
versity with  which  some  Americans  seemed  to  re- 
sent the  right  of  Dr.  Drago  to  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  Drago  doctrine.  They  were  always 
quoting  Hamilton  as  if  he  were  the  original  patentee 
of  the  idea,  and  it  was  not  until  two  months  of  the 
Conference  had  gone  that  the  right  of  Dr.  Drago 
to  be  regarded  as  the  rightful  progenitor  of  the 
Drago  doctrine  was  frankly  abandoned.  It  is  but  a 
small  matter,  but  in  the  interest  of  American  union 
I  heartily  wished  many  a  time  that  the  name  of 
Hamilton  had  never  been  mentioned  at  the  Hague. 

A   OHEOK  TO   PEOGEESS. 

When  I  speak  of  the  English-speaking  unit  and 
the  union  of  the  Americas  it  is  from  no  Chauvinis- 
tic desire  to  impose  the  will  of  these  groups  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  ideas  which  they  re- 
present are  advanced  ideas.  These  groups  march 
in  the  van  of  human  progress,  and  anything  that 
weakens  their  influence  retards  the  rate  of  progress 
of  the  whole  body.  A  good  preliminary  understand- 
ing between  them  all  would  have  altered  the  whole 
character  of  the  Conference.  There  was  no  in- 
jaiperable  obstacle  to  such  an  agreement  in  the 
nature  of  things.  The  only  lack  was  in  the  nature 
of  the  men  who  alone  had  it  in  their  power  to 
take  the  lead.  If  Lord  Pauncefote  and  Mr.  Holls 
had  been  in  the  place  of  Sir  Edward  Fry  and  Mr. 
Choate  everything  would  have  been  very  different. 

PRANCE  AND  ET7SSIA. 

The  Franco-Russian  group  hardly  deserved  the 
name.  The  Russians  deliberately  refused  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  Conference.  The  sense  of 
their  recent  disasters  discouraged  them,  and  they 
confined  themselves  to  playing  the  subordinate  part 
of  conciliators.  As  Germany  knew  her  own  mind 
and  went  her  own  way,  this  necessitated  on  the 
part  of  Russia  a  policy  which  often  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  subserviency.  The  honest  broker  al- 
ways is  driven  to  support  claims  which  he  knows 
cannot  be  beaten  down,  especially  when  he  knows 
the  other   side   can   be   squeezed.      Russia   on   the 


questions  at  issue  between  Germany  and  England 
usually  was  found  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and 
France  as  often  as  not  followed  the  Russians  into 
the  German  camp.  M.  bourgeois,  as  a  skilful  par- 
liamentarian, made  an  able  President  of  the  First 
Commission.  M.  Renault  and  M.  Fromagcot  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  skilful  jurists  and  im- 
partial reporters,  but  M.  D'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant was  overshadowed,  and  the  brench  military 
and  naval  attaches  were  hardly  up  to  the  level  of 
their  great  position. 

GERMANY'S  CONPEEENOE. 
If  the  Conference  of  1899  was  the  Conference  of 
the  English-speaking  nations,  the  Conference  of 
1907  has  been  the  Conference  of  Germany.  The 
Germans  knew  their  own  minds,  they  had  worked 
out  their  own  projects,  they  were  headed  by  a  man 
of  exceptional  personal  charm — a  diplomatist,  a 
jurist,  and  a  capital  speaker.  Baron  Marschall  had 
as  his  second  delegate  a  man  who  was  in  many 
things  the  antithesis  and  the  complement  of  him- 
self. M.  Kriege  was  the  ideal  type  of  a  Prussian 
bureaucrat.  Unpopular  even  in  his  own  delegation, 
he  had  no  personal  charm,  but  he  is  a  man  of  in- 
domitable resolution,  of  unwearying  industry,  and 
when  he  said  a  thing  you  might  not  like  it,  but  you 
knew  he  meant  it.  M.  Zorn,  who  was  the  German 
jurist  of  1899,  an  able  man,  had  not  the  same  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  capacity  that  he  enjoyed 
eight  years  ago.  Admiral  Siegel  was  typical  of  the 
German  navy — tenacious,  pugnacious,  capable  and 
ruthless.  General  von  Gundell,  who  commanded 
the  German  contingent  in  the  Pekin  expedition, 
did  his  work  without  ostentation,  and  although  he 
had  few  opportunities  of  personal  distinction,  he 
was  probably  the  most  influential  military  man  at 
the  Hague. 

BAEON    MAESOHALL'S   ONE    FALSE    STEP. 

In  looking  over  the  record  of  the  action  of 
Germany  at  the  Hague,  the  only  mistake  she  com- 
mitted, from  her  own  point  of  view,  was  the  speech 
in  which  Baron  Marschall  led  everyone  to  believe 
that  Germany  was  a  much  more  ardent  friend  of 
arbitration  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  accepted  by 
everybody  else  than  was  actually  the  case.  I  fear 
I  must  admit  that  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world  I  helped  to  intensify  the  popular  miscon- 
ception, and  thereby  did  Germany  an  ill  service. 
Baron  Marschall  had  declared  himself  with  such 
unexpected  emphasis  as  a  convert  to  the  principle 
of  obligatory  arbitration  and  a  permanent  court 
that  we  concluded  somewhat  rashly  that  Germany 
could  be  relied  upon  to  support  heartily  the  only 
projects  of  obligatory  arbitration  and  a  permanent 
court  which  could  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  Con- 
ference. When  Germany  opposed  these  projects 
and  rendered  their  adoption  impossible  there  was  a 
natural  feeling  shared  by  almost  all  the  delegates 
that  thev  had  been  befooled. 
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ME A    CULPA. 

But  I  think  we  have  been  somewhat  unjust  to 
Baron  Marsehall.  He  did  not  realise  the  effect  his 
speech  would  produce.  He  had  not  behind  him, 
as  we  had,  the  impression  produced  by  Prince 
Munster's  cynical  opposition  to  arbitration.  Neither 
did  he  foresee  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  would 
be  hailed  as  the  leader  of  the  cause  to  which  he 
had  declared  his  adhesion.  Read  with  a  micro- 
scope. Hart m  MarschalFs  speech  on  arbitration, 
lib'  Mr.  Balfour's  or  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  on 
other  subjects,  was  full  of  saving  clauses  and  re- 
serves, which  enable  him  to  demonstrate  to  his  own 
satisfaction  his  perfect  consistency.  But  the  great 
public  does  not  read  with  a  microscope.  The 
general  impression  remains  that  Baron  Marsehall 
was  not  sincere,  and  that  his  speech  led  everybody 
to  believe  that  he  would  do  one  thing,  while  in 
reality  he  did  exactly  the  opposite. 

THK  ALLIES,  AUSTRIA  AND  ITALY. 
German}  had  the  advantage  of  being  supported 
by  her  allies.  M.  Kupos  Merey,  the  Austrian  dele- 
gate, one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Conference,  oc- 
casionally manifested  an  inclination  to  independent 
initiative.  But  on  the  whole  Germany  and  Austria 
worked  together  in  1907  as  England  and  the  United 
States  wmked  together  in  1899.  And  with  them  on 
the  whole  stood  Italy.  Count  Tornielli,  by  .tem- 
perament and  by  policy  a  negotiator,  was  always 
endeavouring  to  secure  united  action,  and  the  same 
force  which  led  Russia  to  support  Germany  brought 
Italy  also  into  the  German  camp.  At  the  private 
meeting  of  the  delegates  who  were  invited  by  Eng- 
land to  sign  a  declaration  abolishing  contraband 
among  themselves,  a  delegate  told  me  there  was 
an  armchair  which  first  Count  Tornielli  and  after- 
wards M.  \lere\  was  invited  to  occupy.  They  both 
refused,  and  sat  down  one  on  the  right,  the  other 
on  the  left.  The  armchair  remained  empty  during 
the  meeting.  "But,"  said  my  friend,  "I  seemed 
to  see  all  the  time  the  astral  form  of  Baron  Marsehall 
controlling  the  action  of  them  both." 

Kot MANIA  AND  BELGIUM. 

German)  could  also  count  upon  the  support  of 
Roumania,  as  if  King  Charles  had  been  a  media- 
1  Sovereign  and  M.  Beldiman  a  member  of  the 
German  delegation.  This  was  of  course.  But  no 
one  was  prepared  to  find  that  Belgium  had  be- 
come the  faithful  henchman  of  her  German  neigh- 
bour. Rumour  attributed  this  extraordinary  alli- 
ance to  King  Leopold's  anxiety  to  make  friends  at 
Berlin  so  as  to  secure  his  maladministration  of  the 
Congo  Stale  from  inconvenient  international  inter- 
vention. Certain  it  is  that  Germany  and  Belgium 
voted  as  a  unit  againsl  obligatory  arbitration  in  all 
its  phases.  M.  Beernaert,  disgusted,  retired  to 
Brussels,   leaving  the  representation   of  Belgium   in 


the  hands  of  Baron  Guillaume,  commonly  known 
the  Conference,  from  his  devotion  to  the  Kaiser, 
Guillaume  Deux.     Another  of  the  junior  partners 
Germany  at  the_  Conference  was  Greece.     The  oth 
States    which     often      co-operated     with      her    we 
Turkey,    Sweden,    Sen  ia,    Switzerland,    and    occ 
sionally  Bulgaria. 

THE  TWrO  PARTIES  IN  THE  WORLD-STATK. 

If  the  Conference  met  every  \ear,  and  the  s.m 
forces  produced  the  same  results,  we  should  fu 
the  nations  divided  into  two  groups,  which  m 
without  offence  be  descrilnd  as  Liberal  and  Co 
servative.  The  Liberal  democratic  group  wou 
under  capable  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Ln 
lish-speaking  Governments  include  Britain,  Americ 
Latin  America,  the  Asiatics,  Spain,  Portugal,  He 
land.  Norway,  and  Denmark,  with  occasional  su 
port  from  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Bi 
garia.  The  Conservative  Imperialistic  Militari 
party  would  include  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Ital 
Turkey,  Greece,  Roumania,  Congo-Belgium,  Servi 
France  would  on  the  whole  be  constrained  to  c 
operate  with  this  group,  and  so  would  Bulgaria. 
is  obvious,  however,  that  Russia  is  not  in  a  sta 
of  internal  equilibrium  justifying  any  confident  pr 
dictions  as  to  her  polic)  in  the  future.  The  el 
ments  in  Austro-Hungary  are  in  flux.  The  popul 
tions  of  France  and  Italy  and  Hungary  belong  1 
sympathy  to  the  Liberal  group,  while  even  in  <>< 
many  itself  a  perceptible  diminution  of  the  pre 
sure  on  the  two  frontiers  and  an  improvement 
Anglo-German  relations  might  render  it  p 
for  the  Liberal  forces  within  the  Empire  to  mal 
themselves  much  more  potent  than  they  are  at  pr 
sent.  Switzerland  will  not  always  be  represented  1 
\1.  Carlin,  nor  Belgium  dominated  by  ti 
peror  of  the  Congo. 

THE   DSDBRNOTB   OF   WAR. 

The  undernote  of  the  Conference  was,  I  believ 
an  echo  of  the  past.  Hut  it  was  unmistakably  ai 
constantly  present.  Every  military  and  naval  que 
tion  was  discussed  by  everybody  on  the  assumptic 
that  England  and  Germany  would  sooner  or  lat< 
be  at  war.  Nfo  one  said  so  publicly.  But  it  w; 
the  undernote  of  every  discussion,  public  or  private 
In  Asia  the  only  antagonism  was  between  Chit 
and  Japan.  In  South  America,  between  Brazil  an 
Argentina.  There  was  uneasiness  between  Franc 
and  Spain  about  Morocco,  and  in  the  Baikal 
trouble  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  was  assumed 
but  that  possibility  did  not  appear  to  influence  tf 
deliberations  of  the  Conference.  As  it  is  usually  tf 
unexpected  which  happens,  we  may  hope  that  th 
expected  will  not  happen,  and  that  the  Conferenc 
of  1907  may  not,  like  its  predecessor,  be  followe 
by  a  couple  of  wars  and  an  expedition  to  Pekin. 

W.  T.  Stead. 
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THE    POPE    ON    "  MODERNISM."     BY    A    CATHOLIC    LAYMAN. 


Vaticanism 
(As  pictured  by  the  Turin  Pasquiiio). 


What  do  in- 
telligent Eng- 
lish Catholics 
think  of  the 
new  Encycli- 
cal? is  aques- 
t  i  o  n  many 
people  have 
been  asking, 
and  we  there-, 
fore  sent  a  re- 
presentative to 
interview  a 
young  Catho- 
lic layman  in 
close  touch 
with  the  lead- 
ers of  intel- 
lectual Catho- 
lic thought  in 
this  country. 
"  No,"  was 
a  new  Inquisi- 
not    even    that 


his  reply,  "  we  don't  feel  that 
tion  is  hanging  over  our  heads, 
intellectual  progress  and  theological  discussion  are 
impossible  in  future,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  the  Encyclical  has  caused  many  of  us  deep 
distress.  Coming  so  soon  after  the  July  decree  of 
the  Holy  Office  it  does  seem  to  portend  a  definite 
campaign  against  certain  tendencies  of  contemporary 
religious  thought,  and  it  certainly  puts  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  timid  and  reactionary  pre- 
lates. The  name  '  modernism  '  too  for  everything 
me  Pope  holds  to  be  dangerous  and  heretical  in 
contemporary  thought  seems  to  me  particularly  ill- 
chosen,  for  non-Catholics  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand  that  the  modernism  denounced  is  purely 
theological,  and  it  will  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
wide-spread  Protestant  belief  that  Rome  is  an- 
tagonistic to  every  form  of  social  and  intellectual 
progress. 'J 

"  But  what  is  the  '  modernism  '  that  alarms  your 
excellent  Pope  so  much  ?" 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words,  es- 
pecially as  no  authorised  English  version  of  the 
Encyclical  has  yet  appeared.  According  to  Pius  X. 
'  modernism  '  has  its  roots  both  in  agnosticism  and 
in  the  doctrine  of  immanence,  concerning  which,  by 
the  way,  an  admirable  exposition  from  the  pen  of 
Baron  F.  von  Hiigel  is  to  be  found  in  the  Albany 
Review  for  September.  It  gives  too  large  a  place 
to  religious  sentiment  and  individual  experience,  too 
small  to  dogma  and  orthodox  tradition.     The  whole 


problem  too  is  closely  connected  with  the  vital 
theory  of  development  of  dogma,  first  elucidated,  as 

you  know,  tor  modern  readers  by  Cardinal  Newman, 
who  to-day  is  exercising  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  Catholic  philosophic  thought  on  the  Continent, 
but  whose  teaching,  translated  into  another  lan- 
guage, is  often  misunderstood,  so  that  many  of  the 
modern  theories  of  development  put  forward  under 
his  name  would  never  have  noised  his  sanction. 
Thus  modernism  would  seem  to  be  less  a  specific 
error  than  a   meeting-place  of  all  the   I  and 

in  the  Pope's  opinion  represents  a  temper  of  mind 
which  would  speedily  lead  to  a  form  of  private 
judgment  within  the  Church  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  Protestantism.     Hence  his  genuine  alarm.'1 

"  But  what  grounds  has  he  for  alarm  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned?" 

"Ah,  there  you  touch  on  a  very  difficult  problem. 
I  confess  the  trend  of  modern  philosophy  in  this 
country  seems  to  me  to  be  completely  misunder- 
stood in  this  document.  Something  no  doubt  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  whereas  the  English  exponents  of 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  Pragmatism  are 
fighting  with  doubtful  success  to  establish  a  doctrine 
the  full  implications  of  which  they  themselves  do 
not  pretend  to  have  grasped,  their  followers  in 
France  and  Italy,  with  a  wholly  different  order  of 
prepossessions  to  contend  against,  have  obtained 
an  influence  due  rather  to  the  weakness  of  opposing 
systems  than  to  the  strength  of  their  own.  They 
have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  subject- 
ivism, which  English  Pragmatists  have  carefully 
guarded  themselves  against,  and  subjectivism  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  errors  that  the  Encyclical  con- 
demns. To  English  theologians,  therefore,  it  is  par- 
ticularly distressing  to  be  accused  of  tampering  with 
the  springs  of  faith  when  their  only  endeavour  has 
been  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  elucidation  bl 
the  philosophical  problems  of  the  age." 

"  Then,  in  your  opinion,  will  the  Encyclical  be  a 
dead  letter  as  far  as  England  is  concern* 

u  I  cannot  say  that,  for  the  problems  discussed  are 
too  important  to  be  ignored.  It  will  be  an  incentive, 
I  hope,  to  a  clearer  exposition  of  Catholic  principles 
and  to  the  removal  of  existing  misconceptions.  The 
disciplinary  measures  will  not  greatly  affect  English 
Catholics,  for,  as  it  is,  the  seminaries  are  subject  to 
very  careful  episcopal  supervision,  and  the  rule  for- 
bidding any  ecclesiastic  to  publish  without  authority 
is  strictly  observed.  Then  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
gresses forbidden  by  it  have  never  been  held  in  this 
country.  The  only  prominent  English  Catholic 
whose  future  hangs  in  the  balance  is  Father  Tyrrell. 
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the  ex-Jesuit,  and  he — I  say  it  with  all  respect — 
represents  in  his  present  attitude  no  one  but  him- 
self. As  a  general  rule  English  Catholics  are  ex- 
tremely loyal  to  the  Holy  See,  even  ultramontane 
in  their  sympathies.  External  hostility  to  the 
Church  is  still  too  strong  in  England  to  admit  of 
discord  within." 

"  But  on  the  Continent  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
'  >pe's  letter?" 

"  I  really  must  decline  to  prophesy,  but  before 
condemning  him  utterly  as  a  mediaeval  obscurantist 
it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  he  has  some  very 
difficult  problems  to  face.  In  Italy  the  internal  dis- 
content which  found  expression  in  Fogazzaro's  '  II 
Santo,'  and  later  in  the  '  Rinnovamento  '  of  Milan, 
has  quite  recently  inspired  the  '  Open  Letter '  to 
Pius  X.,  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Lilley  ('What  We  Want.'  Murray),  the  tone  of 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  regrettable.  If  the  tem- 
per it  displays  is  characteristic  of  even  a  consider- 
able minority  of  the  Italian  clergy,  one  hardly  sees 


how  the  Tope,  as  shepherd  of  his  flock,  could  ab- 
stain  from   issuing  a   warning.      In   Germany   there 
has  been  the  scheme  of  a  monument  to  Professor 
Schell,   of  Wiirzburg,  whose  works  were  placed 
the    Index,   and  an   abortive   attempt   to  get   up   a 
Catholic  petition  against  the  Index.    In  France  tl. 
is  the  special  danger  of  very  advanced  and  destruc- 
tive Biblical  criticism,  led  by  such  men  as  Houtin 
and  Loisy,  a  criticism,  by  the  way,  far  more  dam 
ing   to    the    Orthodox    Protestant    position    thai. 
could  ever  be  to  the  Catholic  Church.     All  ti 
may  be  taken  as  proximate  causes  of  the  Encyclical, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  many  Catholics  fully  justify 
Pope's    action.      Whether   its   effect    will    be    what 
Pius  X.  intends  is  another  question.     Candidly,  1 
not  believe  it  will.     It  seems  to  me  as  improbable 
that  an  Encyclical  will   alter  the  trend  of  modern 
thought,  as  that  a  few  illegal  deportations  will  ch< 
the  great  nationalist  movement  in  India ;  and  yet  the 
Pope,    together   with    Mr.    John    Morley,    must 
credited  with  honesty  and  the  best  of  intentions." 


COLOUR-PHOTOGRAPHY :    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    ROYAL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 


This  year's  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  photography. 
The  world  has  not  suddenly  jumped  to  a  know- 
ledge of  colour-photography — far  from  it,  for  during 
fift)  \<-ars  at  least  its  secrets  have  been  sought. 
But  the  wonderful  perfection  to  which  the  process 
has  been  brought,  especially  as  exemplified  by  the 
work  of  MM.  A.  Lumiere  et  Fils,  of  Paris,  has  cer- 
tainly mystified  most  j>eople  who  visited  the  exhibi- 
tion. A  few,  no  doubt,  realised  what  could  be 
done  in  the  colour-reproduction  of  a  garden,  a 
ade,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  an  old  building,  a 
painting,  or  the  human  features;  but  they  must  have 
been  very  few,  and,  indeed,  unless  to  MM.  Lumiere 
themselves,  the  results  have  not  been  known  to 
above  three  months. 
I  s[>ent  some  time  carefully  studying  the  Lumiere 
plates  (shown  in  a  dark,  curtained-off  space,  and 
lit  up  from  behind),  and  then  asked  Mr.  Mcintosh 
first  how  they  were  obtained,  and  then  as  to  a 
v  of  whys  and  wherefores. 

I  of  glass,"  he  explained,  "  is  first  smear- 
wit  h   something   sticky,    and   then   hundreds   of 
thousands,    even    millions,    of    infinitesimally    small 
coloured  potato-starch  grains  are  scattered  over  it. 
y    are    of    the    three    primary    colours — orange- 
iv, 1,  blue-violet,  and  green;  and  they  must  lie  quite 
•  without  overlapping.     Any  intervening  space 
between  the  grains   is  filled   in  with   black,   to  ex- 
clude all  white  light.     The  grains  are  then  rolled 
i.  and  a  coat  of  waterproof  varnish  laid  on;  and 
on  that  is  laid  the  ordinary  colour-sensitive  emul- 
sion.    The  plate  is  put  in  the  dark  slide  the  reverse 


way,  so  that  the  light  from  the  lens  must  first  pass 
through  the  coloured  grains  before  it  reaches  the 
emulsion;  and  some  of  the  colour  is  intercepted  by 
a  yellow  screen,  placed  before  the  lens  during 
posure.  Without  that  yellow  screen  everything 
would  look  as  if  seen  through  blue  spectacles.  I 
have  taken  some  photographs,"  added  Mr. 
Mcintosh,  "to  show  I  of  doing  without  the 

yellow  screen,      but   I    have   only   had   forty   p] 
altogether,   with  which   I   had   to  gel   the  set   of  si 
you  have  seen  exhibited  lure,  and  1  have  naturally 
not   had   many   with   which   to   try   experiments,    in- 
teresting as  those  experiments  would  have  been." 

"  Are  the  Lumiere  plates  very  expensive?" 

"Not   very   dear,  one  franc   for   a  G.C.M.    plate 
for  photographs  such  as  are  thrown  on  the  sen  ■ 

"  And   the   length   of  exposure   for   colour- 1> 
graphy?" 

"  It  is  much  longer,  of  course.     For  a  gard- 
outdoor  scene  probably  about  sixty   times  as   ' 
as  for  an  ordinary  photograph   taken   by  the  S; 
light.     For  my  portrait  I  sat  sixty  seconds,  I  think. 
The  portraits  I  have  taken,  although  they  show  the 
colour    of    the    eves    and    hair   excellently,    do    i 
please  me  nearly  so  well   as  the  garden  and   field 
and  glade  scenes.     That  is  partly  due  to  the  i 
exposures  and  the  sitter  looking  stiff;  but  with   a 
little  practice  we  shall  no  doubt  find  a  way  of  g 
ting   over   this.      With   colour-photography    in    j 
traits  retouching  is  almost  done  away  with.     A  pink 
mark  or  speck  which  the  ordinary  plate  would  ren- 
der as  black  with  the  colour  process  is  still  pink — 
not   necessarily   a   disfigurement." 
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'•  Is  there  any  possibility  of  printing  from  these 
plates?" 

"Not  from  the  Lumiere  plates  so  far  as  wo  know. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  prints  cannot  be  taken 
from  colour-photographs.  By  another  process  they 
could  be,  indeed,  can  be,  for  it  is  already  done." 

"  And  the  developing?" 

"The  negative  is  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  goes  through  a  great  many  more  processes  than 
a  black-and-white  negative.  Colour-photography,  of 
course,  cannot  for  a  long  time,  it  ever,  be  as  cheap 
as  that  without  colour.  White  is  made  up  of  the 
three  primary  colours  blended,  and  if  the  image  is 
enlarged  by  the  lantern  it  must  be  seen  from  a  cer- 
tain distance  to  look  white  at  all." 

This  Mr.  Mcintosh  let  me  verify  for  myself.  In 
a  portrait  of  a  young  man  which  he  had  taken,  the 
white  shirt,  from  several  yards'  distance,  looks  per- 
fectly white,  even  to  a  long-sighted  person ;  but 
from  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  the  different  colour- 
ed grains  show  distinctly.  The  reds  in  the  photo- 
graphs did  not  always  appear  to  be  quite  true. 
Brick-reds  certainly  came  out  perfectly ;  but 
geraniums  seemed  to  me  not  always  bright  enough. 

"'  I  don't  think  you-  will  find  it  is  really  so,"  said 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  '"  if  you  look  again,  and  people  see 
reds  so  differently.  The.  pinks  of  the  gladioli,  the 
carnations,  and  the  vase  of  sweet  peas  I  think  you 
will  admit  are  quite  true  to  the  original.  And  the 
greens  are  wonderfully  varied.  The  dark  green  of 
elms,  the  pale  green  of  a  weeping  willow,  the  greens 
of  rose  leaves,  grass,   geranium   leaves — all  manner 


of   varied    shades,    in   fact,    are   quite  correctly    re- 
produced." 

"It  is  all  so  much  better  and  more  artistic  than  I 
expected,"   I  said,  "especially  the   Lumiere  pi 
that  it  seems  rather  carping  to  say  that  somet  ; 
the  skies  are  rather  hard.     But  when  the  effect   in 
general  is  so  good,  the  slight  defects  here  and  1 
strike  one  the  more." 

•Skits  are  often  hard  in  ordinary  photograph}." 
said   Mr.    Mcintosh.      "Either  the  sky   has   to 
sacrificed  or  the  picture  very  often.    Some  skies  have- 
been  more  successful    than  others,    and.  of  course, 
as  yet  no  special  attention  has  been  given  to  them. 
A    wonderful    variety    of    photographs    have    been 
taken.      There   is   no   colour  effect  that   cannot 
got  now,  whether  it  is  sunlight  coming  through  tr 
light  glinting  on  coloured  glass,  massed  colour  in  a 
garden,  or  flesh  tints, 

"  If  the  professional  photographers,"  he  conclud- 
ed, ''  were  alive,  they  would  buy  up  every  colour- 
photograph  plate  they  could  find,  more  especially 
as  any  skilled  photographer  can  use  these  plates  at 
once,  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  failures.  You 
may  over-expose  and  get  your  grass  not  bright 
enough,  as  I  did  in  photographing  the  lawn  ol 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  or  you  may  undei 
pose,  and  get  the  effect  of  its  being  dusk,  as  I  did 
in  tin-  case  of  a  woodland  glade.  But  these  little 
miscalculations  only  add  to  our  knowledge,  and  an 
artist  who  was  here  the  other  day  told  me  he  liked 
my  under-exposed  glade  the  best.  It  was  the  most 
artistic." 


THE  NEW  CHINA  :     FRANCIS  W.  FOX. 


In  view  of  the  recent  remarkable  awakening  in 
China,  and  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  for  a  knowledge  of  Western  civilisation  and 
science,  an  influential  committee,  "  The  China  Mis- 
sions Emergency  Committee,"  was  appointed  last 
year,  including  in  its  membership  an  equal  number 
of  prominent  representatives  of  the  Anglican  Church 
as  well  as  of  the  Free  Churches,  to  consider  in  what 
ways  it  might  be  possible  to  assist  the  missionary 
societies  and  their  representatives  in  China  in  ad- 
justing and  extending  their  existing  operations. 
This  committee  appointed  a  deputation,  which  com- 
prised Rev.  Lord  William  and  Lady  Florence  Gas- 
coyne  Cecil,  Sir  Alexander  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh  ; 
Professor  Alexander  Macalister,  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
Francis  William  Fox,  of  London,  to  attend  the  mis- 
sionary conference  held  at  Shanghai  from  April  26th 
to  May  7  th  last,  and  also  to  pay  a  series  of  visits 
to  missionaries  and  mission  stations,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  from  the  most  experienced  missionaries 
what  measures  should  be  adopted  to  meet  the  new 
demands  that  had  arisen.  The  deputation  has  now 
returned,  and  Mr.  Fox  was  good  enough  to  give  me 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  thev  had  arrived. 


"■  What  impression  did  China  leave  on  your  mind, 
Mr.  Fox?" 

"  During  the  course  of  our  several  visits  in  China 
we  were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  wonderful 
openings  that  seem  everywhere  to  exist  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  though  at  the  same  time 
we  could  not  but  be  painfully  aware  of  the  ap- 
palling mass  of  ignorance,  darkness  and  misery  in 
which  the  vast  majority  of  the  millions  of  China  are 
immersed,  we  also  could  not  fail  to  recognise  how 
widespread  and  far-reaching  already  are  the  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  and  of  the  self-denying 
lives  and  devoted  ministrations  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries." 

'■  Did  you  see  any  signs  of  a  real  awakening  ?' 

"  The  cry  of  China  for  the  Chinese  is  to  be 
heard  in  every  direction.  It  cannot  be  denieil  that 
the  indirect  results  of  the  introduction  into  China 
of  Western  civilisation  and  education  without 
cidedly  religious  influences  are  those  of  a  disinte- 
grating character,  and  are  calculated  to  raise  up 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  existing  order  and 
methods  of  government.  We  found  that  everywhere 
throughout  the  Empire  a  great  struggle  was  going 
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on  between  the  reactionary,  or  Old  Chinese  Party, 

and  the  Reform  Party.  The  former  ma)  be  said  to 
be  the  supporters  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  of 
the  ancient  customs,  while  the  latter  seem  generally 
to  be  anti-dynastic  and  anxious  to  introduce  Wes- 
tern civilisation  and  education,  but  the  members  of 
both  parties  are  imbued  with  a  strong  desire  to  get 
rid  of  all  foreigners  and  of  foreign  control.  Hence 
we  became  acutely  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  position 
and  surroundings  of  missionaries  and  foreigners  in 
general,  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  are  full  of 
peril." 

"  Is  the  present  movement  likely  to  leave  behind 
it  permanent  results,  or  is  it  only  a  flash  in  the 
pan?" 

"  It  is,  I  believe,  the  opinion  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced men  in  China,  for  example,  such  men  as 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  Dr.  Timothy  Richard,  and  Dr. 
Martin,  of  Peking,  that  whilst  there  may  lie  before 
( 'hina  and  the  Chinese  people  a  bright  and  hopeful 
future,  yet  before  she  emerges  from  her  present 
chaotic  condition  she  will  have  to  pass  through 
much  sorrow  and  suffering.  It  is  thought  by  such 
m<-n  as  these  that  her  most  enlightened  statesmen 
were  perhaps  too  hasty  in  suddenly  sweeping  away 
all  at  once  the  ancient  system  of  examinations  be- 
fore other  agencies  and  methods  of  reform  had  been 
gradually  introduced,  for  though  tens  of  thousands 
of  schools  had  been  everywhere  opened  to  teach 
Western  knowledge,  yet  very  many  of  them  had 
been  compelled  to  close,  or  have  proved  practically 
ineffectual  through  lack  of  suitable  teachers  quali- 
fied to  impart  the  needful  instruction,  and  many 
years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  requisite 
number  of  duly  qualified  teachers  can  lie  secured." 

"Is  the  Chinese  Christian  Church  affected  by  this 
movement  of  'China  for  the  Chinese'  ?" 

'  As  has  been  the  case  in  Japan,  so,  I  believe,  it 
will  be  in  Chin.'..  We  must  expect  that  the  Chris- 
tian converts  will  demand  before  long  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  Chinese  Christian  Church  which  will 
►me  self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self- 
propagafing,  and  be  largely  independent  of  the  con- 
it  th<-  Christian  Churches  of  the  West." 

"  Did  you  find  the  missionary  cause  of  the  Evan- 
il   churches   prospering?" 

"  We  wer<  .  reatly  impressed  with  the  self  sacrific- 
ing and  devoted  Christian  lives  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  in  China,  and  with  the  very  effective 
and  valuable  work  the]  are  everywhere  accomplish- 
ing in  spite  of  the  strenuous  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  the  Dowager  Empress  and  many  of  her 
Ministers  at  Peking  in  i  ooo  to  completely  desti 
and  wipe  out  all  Christian  missionaries  and  mis- 
I'pwanls  of  29]  Protestant  missionaries  and 
their  wives  and  children,  and  16,000  Chinese  con- 
verts, it  is  estimated,  were  massacred.  In  1900 
there  were  in  China  about  2785  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries  and   about    110,000  communicants  or  full 


church  members;  these  numbers  have  increased  in 
the  five  years  after  the  terrible  Boxer  outbreak  to 
^750  missionaries  (including  wives)  and  to  about 
250,000  full  church  and  probationary  members. 
We  found  everywhere  throughout  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire that  at  the  present  time  greater  religious  liberty 
is  enjoyed  than  is  the  c.ise  in  manj  other  parts  iA 
the  world,  and  that  so  long  as  the  laws  of  the 
country  are  observed  there  is  theoretically  no  inter- 
ference with  the  conscientious  opinion  of  any  indi- 
vidual." 

"  You  must  have  seen  something  of  the  results  of 
missionary  endeavour.  What  has  been  the  actual 
effect  of  all  these  vears  of  labour  and  self-sacri- 
tice?" 

''  Apart  altogether  from  the  purely  religious  aspect 
of  the  question,  Christianity  has  revealed  to  the 
Chinese  the  joys  and  blessings  and  sweetness  of 
home  life,  the  power  to  live  purer  and  truer  lives; 
it  has  introduced  into  China  a  weekly  day  of  rest, 
an  institution  previously  quite  unknown  ;  it  has  ad- 
vocated the  unbinding  of  the  crippled  feet  of  its 
women,  and  is  thus  likeh  to  bring  about  the  early 
emancipation  from  terrible  sufferings  and  disabilities 
of  nearly  one-half  the  enormous  population  of  that 
vast  Empire;  it  has  introduced  new  medical  methods 
and  care  which  already  are  ameliorating  and  lessen- 
ing the  untold  bodily  sufferings  of  its  people;  it  has 
established  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  lepers, 
Its  representatives  have  denounced  the  use  of  opium, 
and  the  wrong-doings  of  the  Government  and  offi- 
cials who  have  promoted  and  encouraged  its  impor- 
tation from  India,  and  it  has  urged  the  Chinese  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  smoking  it.  These  ar<- 
some  of  the  great  and  many  blessings  which  Chris- 
tianity   has    already    conferred    upon    China    and    its 

people." 

'  The  difficulty  of  the  language  and  its  dialects 
must  be  a  formidable  one?" 

"'It  is  so  indeed.     Even  the  Mandarin  lang 
which  is  understood  more  or  less  throughout  three- 
fourths  of  China,  is  immensely  difficult  to  mast 
Two    or   three    years'     hard     work     is    necesi 
learn  to  speak  correctly  4000  out  of  the  .(o.ooo  dis- 
tinct characters  or  symbols.     Owing  to  the  e\te 
difficulty   of   learning  to  read   and   write  the   Chii  • 
characters,    it    is   estimated    that    only    one    in   ten   of 
the   population   can   read   or   write.      In   cons 
of    this    difficulty    missionaries    in    various    parts    of 
China,  but  more  especially  in  the  provinces  of  the 
South,   have  devised   a   system  of  writing  a  re  pre- 
tation  of  the  Chinese  characters  by  words  printed  in 
the   Roman    alphabet,     or     in     the    system    generally 
known  as  the  Romanised  form  [uisite  tones 

being  indicated  bv  an  arrangement  of  dots  over 
particular  words  or  syllables.  By  the  agency  of  this 
Romanised  system  the  convert-  ally  those  of 

more  advanced  vears,  can  now  learn  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  relatively  brief  period  of  three  or 
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four  months,  and  those  persons  who  found  it  difficult 
or  almost  impossible  to  learn  to  read  in  the  Chinese 
characters  can  now  do  so  with  comparative  ease 
through  this  medium." 

"What  of  the  future?" 

"To  make  any  statement  as  to  how  or  when  it 
may  be  possible  to  evangelise  China  partakes  in 
some  degree  of  presumption.  But  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  to  evangelise  China  in  some  sort  of 
measure  there  should  be  one  Chinese  ordained 
pastor,  besides  elders  and  other  Christian  workers, 
in  each  locality  of  7500  population.  This  mean's 
that,  assuming  the  population  of  China  is 
300,000,000,    some    40,000    Chinese    pastors    would 


be   required,   or   about   34,000   in   addition   to  the 
existing  number.     If  the  missionary  societies  weue 
to  resolve  to  work  up  to  this  ideal  it  would  imply 
that    each    missionary    in    China    should    during 
next  ten  years  endeavour  to  train  on  an  average 
Chinese   pastor   each   year,    or  ten   pastors   in   ten 
years.     If  that  were  done  the  evangelisation  of  this 
great   Empire   would  become  an   actual   possibility, 
and  awakened  China  would  take  her  place  among 
the   nations   of  the   world   under   the  influence 
Christianity.     It  is  a  critical  moment,  for  the  alter- 
native to   Christianity  seems   to  be  that  gospel   of 
material  force  of  which  Japan  is  the  most  effective 
missionary  exponent  in  the  Far  East." 
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The  Cunarder  **  Mauretania  "  leaving  the  Tyne  for  her  Speed  Trials. 
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MR.    RICHARD    BELL,  M.P. 


Mr.  Richard  Bell  has  been,  beyond  question,  the 
man  of  the  month.  His  name  has  been  in  every 
mouth,  and  his  speeches  have  been  reported  in  the 
newspapers  verbatim,  as  if  they  had  been  the  ut- 
terances of  a 
Cabinet  Minis- 
ter of  the  first 
rank.  And  right- 
ly so;  for  he  is 
at  the  moment 
more  powerful 
than  any  Minis- 
ter. There  is 
not  a  household 
in  the  land 
which  would  not 
be  affected  if 
he  were  to  order 
a  strike  on  the 
railways  of  the 
kingdom.  Every 
one  of  us  is  de- 
pendent in  some 
measure  upon 
the  railroads  for 
food  and  trans- 
portation. The 
railroads  de- 
fer their 
regular  working 
upon  the  men 
engaged  in  the 
railway  s< 
Some  100.000 
of  these  are 
members  of  the 

Society  of  Rail 
way      Servants, 

of  which  Mr. 
Bell  is  general 
secretary.  With 

draw    these 

100,000     men. 

and    the    whole 

railroad    system 

of    the    country 

would  be  de- 
moral  ised,    if 

not     paralysed. 
Even  if  they  could  be  replaced,  the  disorgani- 
resulting  during  the  transition  period  would  be  such 
as  to  bring  home  to  every  person  in  the  land  our 


fhoto.  by}  [Uluttrttted  Hun 

MR.    RICHARD  BELL,  MP. 

General  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servant-. 


daily  and  hourly  dependence  upon  the  railroad 
our  comfort  and  subsistence.  It  is  the  earthly  \ 
vidence  that  brings  us  our  daily  bread. 

WHAT  A    STBIKE    WOULD   MEAN. 

Some  idea  of 
what  a  railway 
strike  w  o  u  1  d 
mean  to  the 
community 
large  may 
obtained  from 
the     •  x 

of    Victoria    in 
May,     1903, 
when     the     en- 
gine-drivers and 
firemen     struck 
work.     At  mid- 
night every  train 
in  Victoria 
arrested.     W 
ther     they    ca  r- 
ried  passenL 
or  live  stock, 
perishable  ft 
cr  mails,  no  dis- 
tinction was 
made.      Many 
trains      v 
stopped  in  n 
journey  and  left 
stranded      huge 
distance 

their  goals.  In 
some  cases  the 
engines  wen  ar- 
rested 

the      p  o  i  1 
Every 
and  dr: 

four     went     off 
work,   and  Vic- 
toria     a  w  6 
next  morning  to 
find  its    rail 
service      ptf 
cally     non-exis- 
tent.   Every 
ho  u  se  hold    in 
the    State    was    affected.      Country    towns   were    as 
much   cut   off   from   the  metropolis   as   if  they   had 
been  suddenly  dropped  into  the  heart  of  the  Great 
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Desert.     Mails  were  interrupted;  the  price  of  food  Governn  urn    tor    1904,    325,868;    I 

rose;  business  men  had  to  walk  into  the  city.     The  number  of   persons — men   and   boys — etnp 

strike  took  coins  from  every  man's  pocket,  lessened  railways   in   the    same    year    is    given   as   581-' 

the  comforts  of  every  home,  and  increased  the  whole  Clerks  numbered   53,676;  en-  nets   15., 

strain  and  burden    of    life.      Some    of  the  country  engine    drivers,     25,042 ; 

towns  were  cut  off  from  railway  communication  for  guards   and   brakesmen,    15,122;    j  I   guards, 

days,  and  when  at  last  a  train  puffed  slowly  into  the  7601;   labourers,   53,729;    mechanics,    74,79^> 

station  it  was  welcomed  with  hurrahs,  and  generous  manent  way  men,  67:,8i2  ;  porters,  48,535;  shunters, 

gifts  of  money  were  forced  on  drivers  and  firemen.  11,856;    signalmen,  27,971;   station-masters.  8528. 

Multiply  this  by  a  hundredfold  and  some  estimate  How  far  the  Amalgamated  Society  represents  1 

will  be  reached  of  the  amount  of  inconvenience  and  various  grades  of  the  railways  service  is  indi< 

suffering  that   a    railway    strike    would    cause  the  in  the  following  calculation : — 
general  public  of  Great  Britain.  Percentage  of 

Percentage  of  Member* 

THE  AMALGAMATED   SOCIETY  OF  RAILWAY   SERVANTS—  Members  to  total  member* 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  or  of  AJ3  of  A.8 

which    Mr.    Bell    is   the    spokesman,    i's    the    second  Brakesmen  and  Goods  Chuurda      M  i-j 

1  ,      1  •       ,1  rr,       A       .  Permanent  \\m.   Men      so  ...   H».i 

largest  trade    union    in    the    country.      Fhe  Amal-  Murine  i)riv  ,.,"  3  0.9 

gamated    Society    of    Engineers  alone  exceeds  it  in  porters  11  6.4 

numbers.     At  the  end  of  December.  1906,  the  mem-  Labourers 20  ...   12.1 

bership  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  62,319,  Sr  clrmen/Horsekeeper,   *  ' 

in  Scotland  to  2812,  in  Ireland  to  4999,  making  a  etc 18   37.1 

total  of  70.1^0.  Since  that  date  the  strength  of  the  '.     ,      ,         ,  .        .        .    ^e  .,     c^u*,,  .,™,  ,,„♦ 

.        ,  '     ,°  -ill  _*  j        1:1  The  funds  and  investments  of  the  Societ}  amount 

society  has  been  verv  considerablv  augmented,  until  r  ,  ~  ,  „,u;~k  ;*  ;„,mct^  \n  mil 

j    ,       ,  .  J.     j      .        •  -ri  •  .  to   /,^62,7^2,   A5o,ooo  or  which  is  invested  in  rail- 

its  membership  now  stands  at  100,000.     The  society  -^    '/      '  **JJ 

wi  v*    irnf*K 

represents  all  grades  of  the  railway  service  and  is  *  '         *    _AND  ITg  Direoting  BRAIN. 

strongest  in  the  great  railway  centres.     The  total  To  be  the  directing  brain  of  such  an  organisation*, 

number  of  railway  servants  "exposed  to  danger  from  witn  its  ramifications  spread  throughout  the  length 

the  movement  of  vehicles "    was,    according    to    a  and  breadth  of  the  land,  is  an  exceedingly  respon   ' 

EL-, .  sible   position.     A    man    who    can    fill   it  reqi 

<^zkS^=^J0^l§^  strength  of  character,  an  organising  mind,  and  the 

C^p/^^-^S^PJ^^^&iyi^  capacity  of  estimating  correctly  both  men  and  condi- 

WS    ^^s^^-  ^  tions-  Mr' Bel1  has  °ccupied  the  p°siti°n  f°r,  t<-n 

__----— — -p!-^  t^i&mrM'-  ,JP^'  \  f*^  vears;  he  has  been  tested  in  more  than  one  difficult 

1  j|;%T^™^"^^if .1  [^_^^^[,.!^r^4^V    '   '•**^rii  dispute  with  the  railway  companies,  and  he  has  held 

^\'-JffK'^^rT^W^SkJ-  ^"""^  '^l1^!©?'  his  own  aSamst  thos€'  of  his  class  wl}°  have  ;it* 

^■■^vk^^Jr     U^^^X^1^^^^^^^^'7  tempted  to  overrule  him  and  dictate  his  course  of 

lOS^^R"  >  test^I"^"^  type,   though   happily   of  a  description   that  is   not 

■iB^^P^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^R',  reach  this  position  without  a  very  thorough  ground- 

)\ i^g^R^^^^^^^HK'  ing  in  the  practical  everyday  conditions  of  work  in 

mffiSm A^SSvuf  ^    WKBKKSSx?  the  railwav  service.     We  shall  obtain  a  better  idea 

HSfMff/  ^^^^^^■^SB^^^^M  of  what  manner  of  man  he  is  if  we  &lance  fl 

^^^By^W^^V^ la^r^^^^P^^^^^^ ^^  OFFICE  BOY   AND  ENGINE   MAN. 

w8mUM$ W>$ S^^P^^H^^^^^^  Mr-  Richard  Bell  is  a  Welshman  by  birth,  tl 

^SMKa^VW^  MPSll  ^Kf     °  m   disPosition    he   has   not   much    l?   common   Wlth 

^^^W^ffijjS^|^r8j!l^S^^^^^  He  is  cautious 'and  deliberate  in  action,  and  prefers 

'^^^^^SS^^^^^i  ^Wmk  the  wa>'s  of  Prar'1'  t0  those  of  conflict-    *?e  was  1",rn 

_^_-         >—  Tydvil,  and  there  he  received  the  ordinary  common 

By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch/']  school    education    imparted    first    in    a    Church    and 

Casus  Beli-l.  subsequently  in  a  National  school.    At  the  age  of 

.*„  1  „n(U  t-hirteen  he  be^an  to  earn  his  own  living  as  an  ofhee 

PORTER   (to    Railway  Directors):    "By   your    leave,   gentle-  thirteen  ne  ot     an  raw  1  »  k      .  , 

men!'.  boy    in    the    Cyfartha    Ironworks.      At    sixteen    he 
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quitted  the  office  for  the  engine-room  and  became 
fireman  to  the  boilers  of  a  large  steel  rail  mill  engine. 
It  was  when  engaged  in  this  occupation  that  he 
first  came  in  contact  with  trades  unionism.  The 
blacksmiths  struck  work.  In  order  to  prevent  an 
entire  stoppage  of  the  works  Bell  and  others  who 
were  rendered  idle  by  the  strike  were  asked  to  assist 
the  men  who  were  willing  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  had  gone  out.  He  refused,  and  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  his  father,  who  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  lad's  scruples,  stuck  to  his  resolution  to 
Stand  by  his  fellow- workers.  The  result  was  his  dis- 
missal, but  he  soon  returned  to  the  same  works  and 
was  employed  in  various  capacities  until  1876. 

POETER  AND  GUARD. 
Mr.  bell's  railway  career  began  thirty  years  ago, 
when  he  became  a  porter  at  Merthyr,  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  and  in  1878  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  head  guard.  In  that  capacity  he  re- 
mained stationed  at  Pontypool  Road  until  1886, 
and  was  then  removed  to  Swansea.  About  this  time 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  k.iil\\a\  Servants,  which  had  been  established  in 
1871.  II-  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  his 
branch,  and  since  that  day  he  has  continuously  held 
office  in  the  society.  At  Swansea  he  founded  a 
branch  of  the  union  and  became  its  secretary.  He 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  pro- 
moting the  success  of  the  trades  union  movement  in 
South  Wales,  and  soon  became  a  power  in  the  dis- 
trict. He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  his  fellow-workers,  and  set  about  endeavour- 
ing to  better  them.  His  activity  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  employers,  who  rewarded  it  by  transfer- 
ring him  to  Cambrae,  a  remote  place  in  Cornwall. 
This  seemed  a  barren  field;  but  Mr.  Bell  is  not  a 
man  daunted  by  difficulties-  He  soon  succeeded  in 
iblishing  branches  of  his  society  in  the  district. 
and  infusing  vigorous  life  into  the  agitation  for  an 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  railway  service. 

TRADES    UNION    OFFICIAL. 

Mi.  liell  did  not  remain  long  at  Cambrae.  His 
friends  in  Swansea  asked  him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  work  of  the  society.  He  resigned  his 
position  on  the  railway,  moved  to  Swansea,  and 
commenced  his  active  connection  with  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants,  of  which  he  is 
now  secretary.  The  arrangement  arrived  at  was  that 
he  should  p  •  .  a  week  out-of-work  pay  from 

the  society,  while  the  members  of  the  district  sub- 
scribed sufficient  among  themselves  to  make  up  his 
former  wages.  Mr.  Bell  had  served  his  apprentice- 
ship of  labour,  and  had  now  found  his  vocation. 
His  rise  has  been  rapid.  In  1803  he  was  appointed 
organising  secretary,  and  spent  four  years  of  hard 
work  in  strengthening  the  position  of  the  union.  In 
1807  lie  was  appointed  general  secretary,  and  he  has 
held  that  position  ever  since. 


GHAKACTER    AND    TEMPERAMENT. 

The  qualities  of  character  and  temperament  that 
have  enabled  him  to  win  and  retain  the  confidence 
and  esteem  not  only  of  his  fellow-workers,  but  of  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  are  far  removed 
from  those  which  an  alarmed  imagination  sometii 
regards  as  inseparable  from  a  "labour  agitator." 
He  is  a  man  of  cautious  judgment  and  in  action 
not  precipitate.  He  knows  his  own  mind,  and 
knows  also  how  to  get  his  own  way.  He  is  not  a 
brilliant  speaker,  and  it  is  not  by  the  arts  of  the 
orator  that  he  has  won  his  present  position.  He 
has  the  faculty  of  winning  and  retaining  friends  and 
of  inspiring  confidence.  Always  the  advocate  of  his 
own  class,  an  observer  of  his  career  has  remarked, 
he  has  seldom  allowed  his  own  partisanship  to  blind 
his  sense  of  fairness,  and  in  his  unavoidable  conflict 
with  the  railway  companies  he  has  sought  to  secure 
permanent  benefits  on  a  just  basis  rather  than 
secure  more  showy  advantages  of  .1  temporar) 
character  by  abusing  the  strength  of  the  moment. 
Those  who  have  had  to  deal  with  him  in  practical 
business  relations  have  spoken  very  highly  of  his 
capacity.  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  who  acted  as 
arbitrator  in  the  strike  on  the  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way in  1897,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Bell  had  c< 
ducted  the  case  of  the  men.     He  wrote: — 

Dear  Mr-  Bell,— Now  that,  the  Nortb-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany's arbitration  is  concluded,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for 
the  very  great  assistance  you  have  rendered  me.  You  have 
most  ably  advocated  the  interests  entrusted  to  you,  and 
you  certainly  did  much  for  those  whom  yon  represented 
by  the  discretion  you  displayed  in  putting  forward  the 
strong  points  of  their  claims  in  preference  to  relying  upon 
the  weak  ones— a  course  not  always  pursued  by  even  p 
tised  advocates.— Believe  me  to  be.  yours  truly. 

James  op  Hereford. 

Mr.  (now  Sir  George)  Gibb,  at  the  time  manager 
of  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  bore  equally  em- 
phatic testimony  to  the  good  feeling  with  which  Mr. 
Bell  had  argued   his  case  as  representative  of  his 

fellow-workers.      He  wrote  when  the  arbitration  was 
over  : — 

Tt  will  always  be  a  pleasant  recollection  to  me  to  think 
that  whilst  dealing  for  so  many  day-  with  matters  which 
too  often  evoke  bitterness  both  of  feeling  and  of  Bpe 
there  was  no  single  occasion  in  our  recent  arbitration  pro 
ceedings  when  an  angry  or  a  hasty  word  passed  between 
us. 

A    NOTABLE   OPINION. 

The  North-Eastern  and  the  District  are  the  two 
railways  which  have  conceded  official  recognition  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society.  With  both  of  them  Sir 
Gibb  has  been  closely  connected.  He  was 
genera]  manager  of  the  former  and  he  is  chairman 
of  the  latter.  In  his  opinion  the  experiment  has 
been  a  success.  He  has  placed  on  record  his  be 
lief  in  the  wisdom  of  recognising  the  Unions  and 
permitting  the  men  bo  make  their  representations 
through  an  official  channel.  Speaking  to  the  Com- 
missioner of   Labour  of  the    United    States   Govern- 
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iiK-nt  in  1904,  after  several  years'  experience  of  the 
results  of  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Bell's  society,  Mr. 
Gibb  declared  that: — 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  recognised  that  the  trade  unions  have 
been  to  a  very  large  degree  the  means  of  obtaining  for  their 
members  high  wages;  and,  while  an  unwise  labour  ieader 
might  be  the  means  of  working  untold  mischief,  just  as  an 
unwise  employer  of  labour  might  do  an  equal  amount  of 
harm,  the  right  of  the  men  to  combine  and  form  them- 
selves into  unions  must  be  admitted  and  accepted.  Mr. 
Gibb  has  always  been  in  favour  of  employers  frankly 
recognising  the  unions,  because  he  considers  it  just  that 
the  men  should  have  the  advantage,  in  their  negotiations 
witli  an  employer,  of  being  represented  by  a  skilled  agent, 
exactly  as  is  the  employer;  and  the  men  can  obtain  the 
benefit  of  this  skilled  knowledge  only  by  means  of  the 
union.  If  the  unwise  or  dishonest  Labour  leader  is  elimi- 
nated, which  eliminates  the  danger  always  to  be  feared 
from  such  a  man,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  employer,  Mr. 
Gibb  holds,  to  deal  with  the  union  as  the  representative  of 
the  workers  as  a  body,  rather  than  to  try  to  deal  with  an 
assemblage  of  unskilled  men,  many  of  whom  are  unprac- 
tical and  undisciplined.  The  Labour  leader  who  is  fit  for 
his  place,  as  most  of  the  Labour  leaders  are,  has  usually 
given  considerable  study  to  the  questions  involved;  and  he 
knows  the  trade  conditions  almost  as  well  as  does  the 
employer.  He  knows,  too,  when  the  union  can  press  for  an 
advance  of  wages  or  a  reduction  of  hours,  and  stand  a 
reasonable  hope  of  securing  its  demand,  and  when  it  would 
be  foolish  to  do  so. 

The  case  of  the  North-Eastern,  Mr.  Bell  con- 
tends, is  a  striking  proof  that  the  recognition  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  by  the  railways  is  neither 
subversive  of  discipline  among  the  staff  nor  de- 
structive of  the  prosperity  of  the  line,  for  the  North- 
Eastern  pays  the  second  highest  dividend  of  any 
British  railway. 

LABOUR  M.P.  FOR  DERBY. 

The  North-Eastern  strike  and  arbitration,  follow- 
ed by  the  Taff  Vale  dispute  and  the  famous  de- 
cision, which  reversed  what  had  been  considered 
the  legal  position  of  trade  unions  for  almost  a 
generation,  brought  Mr.  Bell  into  public  promin- 
ence. At  the  general  election  of  1900  he  stood  as 
Labour  candidate  for  Derby,  and  was  triumphantly 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  along  with  his 
Liberal  colleague.  It  was  a  notable  Labour  victory 
at  an  election  in  which  Labour  representatives  as 
a  whole  fared  badly.  Mr.  Bell  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  the  first  Member  of  the  half  mil- 
lion railway  workers  of  the  country.  In  1906  he 
was  returned  again  by  the  same  constituency,  run- 
ning as  a  Labour  candidate  in  friendly  co-operation 
with  the  Liberal  Party. 

A  MEMBER,  NOT  A  DELEGATE. 

Mr.  Bell  sets  a  high  value  upon  his  independence, 
and  has  resolutely  declined  to  attach  himself  to  the 
Independent  Labour  Party,  or  to  subscribe  to  their 
platform  under  threat  of  coercion  in  the  case  of 
non-compliance.  But  he  is  a  Labour  member,  elect- 
ed as  a  working  man  on  a  purely  Labour  pro- 
gramme. His  society  defrayed  his  expenses  and 
paid  his  agent.  "  I  am  under  no  pledge  to  either 
party  in  the  State,  and  have  never  made  a  promise 


to  either,"  he  said  recently.  "I  am  perfectly  free 
and  untrammelled,  a  member,  not  a  delegate,  and 
owing  allegiance  only  to  m;  In  1900,  when 

I  was  first  elected  to  Parliament,  I  was  trusted  to 
that  extent;  the  trust  was  renewed  in  1906,  and  1 
think  I  retain  the  same  confidence  now."  The 
adoption  of  this  attitude  of  independence  is  with 
Mr.  Bell  a  matter  of  profound  conviction.  He  has 
no  sympathy  with  some  recent  developments  in  the 
Labour  movement. 

A  KEEPER  OF  HIS  OWN  CONS<  IK.WK. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Bell  was  a  member  of  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee,  and  he  remained  a 
member  until  he  was  automatically  expelled  b)  de 
dining  to  sign  what  is  known  as  the  constitution. 
"  I  declined,"  he  said,  "  in  the  first  instance  to  place 
myself  under  obligations  of  which  I  was  ignorant, 
for  no  properly-formulated  programme  was  placed 
before  me,  and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  signing 
blank  cheques.  When,  later,  a  definite  pledge  was 
produced  which  I  was  asked  to  sign,  the  terms  were 
such  as  I  could  not  accept.  My  subscription  to  the 
pledge  required  of  me  would  have  meant  to  me  die 
signing  away  of  my  independence,  my  right  to  act 
as  a  free  man,  and  as  the  keeper  of  my  own  con- 
science— that  right  I  was  not  and  am  not  prepared 
to  sign  away,  consequently  I  am  unattached  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Labour  Party,  and  absolutely  un- 
fettered in  my  relations  with  any  party." 

'FOR   GODS   SAKE   KEEP   POLITICS   OUT." 

"For  God's  sake  keep  politics  out,"  Mr.  Bell 
exclaimed  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  attacked 
for  declining  to  subscribe  to  a  pledge  which  he  be- 
lieved would  cripple  the  usefulness  of  the  trade 
unions.  His  views  on  this  subject  are  so  strong 
that  he  holds  there  is  no  place  for  politics  in  trade 
unionism  at  all.  The  position  on  which  he  takes 
his  stand  is  that :— "  A  trade  unionist,  as  such,  has 
no  politics.  He  has  to  submit  to  no  test,  political 
or  religious.  He  may  be,  and  is,  Socialist,  Radical, 
Tory,  or  of  no  party  colour  at  all.  One  common 
purpose  unites  him  to  his  fellows,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  is  his  strength.  Combination  is  the 
essence  of  trade  unionism;  absolute  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  effort  is  its  prime  ideal.  The  introduction 
of  politics  is  alienating  the  individual  worker  from 
his  fellow;  is  dividing  what  should  be  a  solid 
phalanx  into  sections,  and  retarding  the  realisation 
of  the  objects  for  which  unions  were  called  into 
existence.  Consequently,  to  my  thinking,  the  poli- 
tical element  is  baneful.  Take  the  attempt  now 
being  made  to  socialise  the  trade  union  movement. 
What  is  its  effect  ?  If  it  be  not  driving  some  good 
men  out  of  the  movement,  it  is  cooling  their  en- 
thusiasm, and  putting  an  end  to  their  efforts  as 
unionists;  it  is  diverting  the  forces  of  Labour,  so 
far  as  it  is  organised,  into  channels  never  dreamt  of 
in  the  constitution  of  any  union  or  society  in  the 
countrv,  and  the  real,  clamant  needs  of  the  worker 
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neglected.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  The  nationalisation  of  the  land,  the  means 
of  production — the  whole  Socialist  programme  if 
you  like — these  are  all  good,  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
they  are  not  legitimate  trade  union  ideals,  nor  are 
ven  remotely  practicable;  but  they  have  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  councils  of  Labour 
than  such  questions  as  organisation,  a  legal  eight 
hours  day,  and  many  others  that  are  attainable 
and  imperath 

I'lli:    NEED    OF   THK    HOUR. 

the  hour,  in  Mr.  Bell's  opinion,  is 
for  the  working  man  to  go  back  to  first  principles. 
All  that  the  worker  needs  he  will  find  in  trade  union 
ideals,  and  in  its  methods  the  means  to  attain  them. 
Organisation  and  concentration  are,  he  believes,  the 
crying  ties  of   the   time — organisation   to   its 

utmost  limit,  and  concentration  to  the  last  ounce  of 
effort.  It  is  his  sincere  conviction  that  only  harm 
is  done  to  the  Labour  movement  when  politics  are 
dragged  into  it  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  leaven 
the  trades  unions  with  the  leaven  of  party.  And  by 
that  conviction  he  is  prepared  to  stand  or  fall. 

An  attempt  was  made  last  year  to  coerce  Mr. 
Bell  into  signing  a  pledge  to  "  accept  the  conditions 
of  the  Labour  Party  and  be  subject  to  their  whip." 
Mr.  Bell  is  a  vigorous  fighter  when  he  has  his  back 
against  the  wall,  and  he  emphatically  declined  to 
be  "thrown  on  the  scrap-heap"  because  of  his 
convictions.  He  won  the  day,  and  he  remains  un- 
pledged and  independent. 

A    NATIONAL   PROGRAMME. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  his  career  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Bell  is  not  the  man  to  rush  headlong  into 
a  conflict  without  counting  the  cost.  The  present 
agitation  for  an  improvement  of  the  conditions, 
and  hours  of  railway  servants  is  not  the 
result  of  any  precipitate  or  impulsive  action  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bell  or  his  society.  The  discontent  that 
has  long  existed  in  the  service  has  gradually  come 
to  a  head,  and  in  November  of  last  year  it  found 
expression  .it  ,,f  railway  workers 

held  at  Birmingham,  when  the  following  list  of  de- 
mands  was  formulated  : — 

•    gbt  or  t<-n  Lour  day,  according:  to  o 
A  minimum  of  nine  hours'  rest  before  duty. 
Overtime  of  a  rate  and   a  quarter  minimum. 
Sunday  duty  to  be  n  dfiatind  from  tbe  ordinary 

week'-*   work,   and   to   be   paid    at    a    minimum   of    rate   Mid    a 

bait. 

An  Immediate  advance  of  2-  a  week  to  all  grades  who  do 
not  receive  tbe  eijrht  hour  day, 

All  ITadH  in   London   to   '  ..illinium   Of   V   B    week 

above   the  watte*  paid   in   tbe  country;    and 

Abolition  of  tho  system  of  working  with  only  one  n 
motor-oaba  on  electric  mill 

Thea  ids  were  dulj   communicated  to  the 

companies  bj  Mr.  Bell  in  January  last.     Thej 
and   all   declined   to   discuss   the   subjects  with   the 
society  or  to  recognise  its  right  to  sj^-ak  on  behalf 


of  the  men  in  their  service.  The  agitation  for  1 
redress  of  grievances  thereupon  became  a  fight  fo, 
the  recognition  of  the  union  as  a  preliminary  to  < 
discussion  of  the  various  planks  in  the  nationa 
platform.  Meetings  wen-  held  in  May  in  man] 
parts  of  the  country,  including  a  great  demonstra 
tion  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  demand  for  r< 
tion  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm. 

WHY   "  RECOGNITION "    IS    DEMAN1 
Mr.    Bell    has    throughout    the    agitation 
moderation  and  the  avoidance  of  any  feeling 
will.     He  has  placed  his  reliance  upon  the  1 
ableness  of  the  demand  that  the   union  should   b< 
recognised.      At  present   the  machinery   of  n< 
tion   is   clumsy   and   involved   with   difficulty.       I  h« 
companies,    though   they   decline   to   recogni- 
Bell   or   his  society,   have   in   the   past   realh 
with  him,  though  at  second  hand.     It  would 
better,  Mr.   B<  ids,  that  the  position  shoulc 

be  placed  upon  a  recognised  footing.     "  Under  th< 
present  system,"  he  points  out,  'when  a  deputatioi 
of  men  goes  before  the  general  manager  or  director: 
of  a   railway  company   to  explain   their  grievance; 
or  to  urge  reforms,  they  must  go  alone.     They  an 
not  accompanied  by  officials  of  their  union  a 
act  as  their  spokesmen.     The  result  is  that  th< 
often  unable-,  from  stage  fright,  defects  of  edu 
awe,   trepidation,  and   lack   of  vocabulary,  t< 
their  own  case  clearly.     Again,  after  the  men  haw 
made  their  statement  no  discussion  takes  place,  the; 
have     no     opportunity    of    explaining    their 
Directors  and  railway   officials  draw  their  own   de- 
ductions and  act  accordingly." 

MR.  BELL'S  LAST  WORD. 

When  other  means  of  coming  to  a  settlement  hac 
been  exhausted,  it  was  decided  to  take  a  ballot   0 
the   members   of   the    Amalgamated   Society   as    n 
whether  they  desired   their  demand  for  recognitioi 
to   be   enforced    if   necessary   by   a   general    strike 
The  ballot   papers  were  issued  at  the  end  of  Sep 
tember,  and  made  returnable  by  the  end  of  October 
An  interval  <>(  a  month  was  allowed  for  the  opening 
up  of  negotiations  with   a   view  to  the  arrival 
amicable  settlement.      At   the  sam<    time   Mr 
suggested   thai    a   small   informal   conference  repre 
senting  the  railways  and  the   Amalgamated  Society 
should   neet   and  thrash   out   what  was  m 
cognition. 

\    railway   strike  is   tar   I  us  and    f< 

a  thing  to  enter  upon  or  even  to  speak  aboul 
lightly,"  Mr.  Bell  remarked,  after  the  ballot  paper! 
had  been  sent  out.  "It  would  entail  widespread 
suffering,  and  there  would  be  in  all  probability  a 
repetition  of  the  recent  scenes  at  Belfast  in 
of  the  great  railway  centres.  We  do  not  want  tc 
claim  a  victory,  nor  do  we  desire  to  make  it  appeal 
tint  the  railway  companies  have  yielded  to  co< 
We  «ant  to  arrive  at  a  practical  business  arrange 
meut.  ami  the  sooner  that  is  done  the  hitter  it  will 
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fhoto.  by-]  The    Executive    Committee   of  the    A.S.R.S.  H-  aitd  ?•  A''>'<'"'  /''°««  Park- 

The  central  figure  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Bell,  J. P.  (President).     Standing  in  the  background  on  the  left  is  Mr.  R.  Bell. 
J. P.,  M.P.  (General  Secretary),  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  (Er.  J.  E.  Williams)  stands  in  the  right  background. 


>e  for  all  parties  concerned.  No  question  of  amour 
brofre  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement.  We  have  done  all  we  can  to  make  it 
•asv  for  the  companies  to  meet  us  and  discuss  the 
juestion  in  a  friendly  way.  The  decision  now  lies 
vith   them.      If  they   do  not  choose  to  accept  our 


overtures,  then  we  have  before  us  a  very  rough  time 
indeed.  For  a  refusal  to  enter  into  any  sort  of 
negotiations  will  inevitably  mean  a  strike.  The 
men  are  determined  that  the  society  shall  be  re- 
cognised.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that." 


mmn+t&^*m*m^^*m**^***f^***+  '    - 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  RETROGRESSIVE  LAND   LAWS  OF   THE 
AUSTRALASIAN   COLONIES. 

The  Rev.  G.  Wilks,  Auckland,  writes  : — 

"  Sir, — I  read  with  interest  your  article  which  ap- 
>eared  in  your  September  issue  under  the  heading, 
Misdirected  Energy.' 

"  You  suggest  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  Fede- 
ral Government  to  try  and  adopt  some  comprehensive 
icheme  by  which  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  can 
>e  brought  to  these  colonies  every  year. 

"  Canada  draws  that  number  annually,  and  the 
Argentine   nearly   half   a  million. 

"  There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
s  the  liberal  freehold  land  laws  of  those  two  coun- 
iries  that  draw  so  many  immigrants;  and  there  is 
squally  overwhelming  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is 
he   Socialistic  and   land   nationalistic    laws    of    Aus- 


tralasia that  deter  practical  farmers  coming  here. 
The  legislation  of  these  colonies  has  been  of  a  class 
description,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as 
a  whole.  Politicians  have  pandered  to  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  the  trade  unions,  and  have  utterly  dis- 
heartened the  farmers  and  graziers,  who  are  really 
the  backbone  of  any  land,  except,  of  course,  a  manu- 
facturing country  like  England. 

"Our  Mr.  McNab,  the  Minister  for  Lands,  is  de- 
terring people  from  Great  Britain  from  coming  here 
to.  settle  our  millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands,  and 
he  is  also  driving  away  the  sons  of  many  of  our  best 
settlers.  Some  gravitate  to  Australia  and  others  to 
the  Argentine. 

"  Manly,  self-reliant  tillers  of  the  soil  will  not  will- 
ingly become  the  serfs  of  any  government :  they 
must  have  the  chance^  to  obtain  freeholds  of  their 
own  or  leases  from  private  individuals.  The  above 
I  submit  is  the  key-note  of  the  present  rejection  of 
Australasia  by  good  settlers,  and  also  the  reason 
whv  we  get  all  the  wastrels  with  Socialistic  ideas." 
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Current  History  in  Caricature. 


••  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


-J 


Westminster  Gazette."] 

The  "Bell,  Book  and  Candle"  Bogey. 

TllK  Bishop  OP  LONDON:  "There,  your  Grace;  that  ought  to 
n  them  off!    Bell,  hook,  candle  and  bogey  all  in  one!" 
Tiik    Ai'.t  iiiusiioi'    01    CANTERBURY:    "Quite    fio,    my    dear 
London,    and    no   one    can    say    we've   been    violent." 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

The  Little  Horseshoe  Cloud. 

Mr.  ("h.U'Lix  (who  has  been  whistling  for  a  wind  and  ting 
ink'.  "  Wait  till  t  lie  Clouds  Boll  Up"):  "  Do  you  sec  any  siffl 
of  a  breeze.  Austen?" 

MR.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN  :  "  By  Jove!  there  s  a  little  clouc 
just  above  the  horizon;   it  looks  like  a  horseshoe!" 

MR.  CHAPLIN:   "That  means  luck  al 


I  h.  ,,/  Free  l.'f 

Show  Us  Here  Your  Mettle! 
His  WORSHIP:   '   IV*  all  right,  officer;  Mr.  Keir  Bardie  is  my 

Welling]  I'll  U>  responsible  for  him  " 

OFFICER:  "That's  right  enough,  your  Worship,  hut  don't 
you  think  it  would  he  as  well  to  see  how  be  behaves  himself 
before  you  consort  with  him  in  public?" 


The  New   '/.rain nil  Free  l.u, 

Before  and  After. 

N'K.w  Dominion:  "  Bai  Jove!  It  is  so  liowid  to  thin] 
of.  hut  a  week  ago  I  wa?  a  common  colonial  like  that  fellow 
Now  I'm  a  blooming  Domino,  doncherknow?" 
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Current  History  In  Caricature. 


estminster  Gazette.'] 

Mr.  Redmond's  Broncho. 
Mr.  BlEEELL:  "  These  Irish  mounts-  want  a  lot  of  riding!" 


a"-]  [Berlin. 

Yet  Another  Ally. 

ERE  BEBEL  (at  the  Stuttgart  .Socialist  Congress):  "  If  I  had 
choose  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  English  Mon- 
■hy,  I  should  prefer  the  latter." 

JNG  EDWAED:  "This  is  really  too  muchl" 


Hindi    Punch.]  TBombay. 

Will  They  Agree? 

LE,9i^ND  Beuin  (together):  "Yes,  we  will,  and  astonish  the 
world ! 

(The  long-talked-of  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  is  not  yet 
signed.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  after  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Government  wish  to  avoid  all  debate  on  it  in  the 
House.) 


La  Silhouette.]  [Paris. 

William  at  His  Toilet. 
Europe  has  her  eye  on  me.  What  sort  of  a  face  shall  I  show 
this  morning?" 
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t'itchittro.]  [Turin 

The  Real  Results  of  the  Algeciras  Conference. 


Wahre   Jacob.}      Japanese  Spies  in  America. 

Uncle  Sam  is  suddenly  horrified  to  see  that  lie  la  sitting  c 
an  ant  hill,  and  can  no  longer  keep  off  the  insistent  \u 
tor>. 


fit 


The  Fight  Against  the  Trust  Kings. 


[Berlin. 


THE  BK8IXGBD  'Rockefeller.  Morgan  and  Harriman) :    "There 
is  no  break  in  the  wall*.     We  have  l.uilt  them  too  solidly. 


The  Kaiser's  Thoughts  !— From  Berlin   to  Bagdad 
Bravo!  Bravo! 


1JHJ07. 
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Daily  Chronicle.] 


At  It  Again. 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

A  Horrible  Prospect. 
The  LOAFER:    "I  don't  mind  about  the   Income  Tax— but 
work  for  all  won't  suit  me,  and  wot's  more  it  wont  suit  the 
Haristocracy!" 


ill/   permUsion    of    New    York   Life.] 

All  Given  Away. 
CHARON:  "  A  penny  to  cross." 
JOHN*  D.  and  ANDY:    -We  haven't  a  cent  left." 


Ulk.] 
Look  out.  Uncle!  1  IThey Uay'ifs  Tainted. 


5»* 
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Philadelphia    Inquirer.'] 

Putting  Out  the  Conflagration. 
Look   out   for  sparks. 


Chicago  Tribune.] 


Do  They  Scare  Him 


iMttige  Blatter.] 


St.  Teddy. 
Fierhting  the  Trust  Dragon. 


[Berlin. 


Lepracaun.]  [Dublin 

Home  Rule  by  Instalments. 

HIS  LOHDSHIP:  "  There's  your  bill,  and  you  can  pick  up  I 
bite,  and  be  tbankful  you  are  going  borne  with  somethh 
Now  is  it  'Down   with    the  House  of  Lords'?" 

[After  twenty  "  golden  years  of  Paiiiamentarianism,  1 
Redmond  has  accepted  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  Evid 
Tenants'  Bill,  and  yet  Mr.  Redmond  ia  speaking  about  Ho: 
Rule.] 
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ittnter    Gazette.} 

Worth  Landing. 

SlB  E.  GREY:  "Well,  some  people  may  object  to  my  fishing 
it  all  in  these  waters,  but  at  any  rate  this  flsh  is  worth 
anding." 


Wentminster    Gazette. J 

A  Rebellion  in  the  Wilderness. 
MR.  JESSE  C'OLLINGS:  "  I  decline  to  recognise  you  as  Moses." 


Pasquino.1 

The  Imperial  Yacht  Ashore. 

TSAH:    "But  are  there  no  proper  charts  in  our  Naval  Ser- 
vice ?" 
ADMIRAL:    "In    Russia,    no   sire;    in    Japan,    yes." 


In  Macedonia. 
BULGARIAN:    "Thank    your   stars    you    are    no    longer    a 
Greek." 


Lustige  Blatter.}  [Berlin. 

France  and  Morocco. 

THE  TRICOLOUR.  "  What  in  the  world  shall  I  do  with  the 
wretched  beast?" 
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Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 


WHEN  WHEAT  FAILS. 

Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  writes  a  parti- 
cularly interesting  article  in  the  World's  Work. 
under  the  title  u  When  Wheat  Fails.'1  The  rise  in 
the  price  of  wheat  gives  an  added  point  to  his  ob- 
ations.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  something  must 
lone  to  alter  the  conditions  of  wheat-growing  if 
a  shortage  is  to  be  avoided,  and  that  the  problem 
is  even  now  being  solved  by  the  utilisation  of  elec- 
tricity to  fix  the  nitrogen  in  the  air. 

HOW  MUCH  WHEAT  IS  W ANTED. 

It  is  only  in  temperate  countries  that  wheat  will 
grow,  and  the  wheat-growing  area  of  the  world  is 
not  much  more  than  240,000,000  acres.  Allowing 
twelve  and  a-half  bushels  an  acre,  this  means  an 
annual  crop  of  3,000,000  bushels.  As  each  wheat- 
eater  consumes  an  average  of  four  and  a-half  bushels 
per  annum  (this  including  0.6  bushels  for  seed), 
the  wheat-growing  area  can  furnish  wheat  for  not 
more  than  666,000,000  souls.  Already  the  wheat- 
eaters  number  585,000,000,  and  they  are  increasing, 
of  course,  alarmingly  every  year;  so  that  it  will 
ly  be  seen  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  solving 
the  problem  of  a  sufficient  wheat-supply.  Even  in 
1 0 1  1  it  is  calculated  that  the  world's  wheat-eaters 
will  number  605,700,000.  and  by  1921  they  will  be 
well  over  the  allotted  666,000,000.  Since  1900 
In-  ad-eaters  have  increased  more  than  twice  as  fast 
the  area  of  wheat  cultivation. 

WHEAT   YIELDS   PER    ACRE. 

In  the   United  States  the  average  wheat-yield  per 
acre  is    12    bushels;    in   Argentina,    13;   in   India, 
Russia,    South    Australia,    and   Algeria,   only   9;    in 
uida,  15^;  in  Germany,  23;  and  in  Norway,  25: 
while  in  New  Zealand  it  rises  to  25^.    Now  the  fer- 
tiliser required  by  wheat  is  nitrogen,  either   in  the 
form  of  nitrates  i>r  nitrites,  or  in  that  of  ammonia. 
•  ral  sources  of  nitrates,  however,  are  fast  becom- 
ing exhausted,  or  are  insufficient.     Of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,    made   in   gasworks,    then-   is  not  nearly 
■  ugh:   guano    is   almost   exhausted;    and    as   for 
the  Chilian   saltpetre  (nitrate  of  soda),   which  has 
become  "  the  great  staple  fertiliser  of  to-day."  vast 
are   the   reserves   of  this,   they   cannot  possibly 
r  the  demands  made  upon  them.    At  the  present 
rate  of  working,  the  Chilian  nitrate'  mines  will  be 
exhausted  in  a  1  stimated  by  some  at  forty- 

it  years,  by  others  at  only  sixteen. 

1111,  aii:  TO  THE   kk>< 

There  remains,  then,  the  air  as  a  source  of  nitro- 
::  and  the  problem  has  been  how  to  force  into 


chemical  combination   the  nitrogen   and  oxygen 
it:— 

For  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  known  that  any  mere  el« 
trio  spark  will  cause  a  minute  amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  t 
air  to  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  the  oxyge 
But  the  knowledge  of  how  to  effect  this  on  a  sufficient  sea 
and  to  generate  nitrates  commercially,  is  a  recent  aohlei 
ment  of  science. 

Four-fifths  of  the  air,  of  course,  consist  of  nitr 
gen,  but  '•free,"  or  uncombined,  and  therefore  a 
solutely  worthless  as  a  fertiliser.  Moreover,  fixii 
the  free  gas  has  been  found  very  difficult.  Nil 
vears  ago  Sir  William  Crookes  said  that  if  electi 
energy  could  be  obtained  at  one-seventeenth  of 
penny  per  unit,  nitrate  of  soda  might  be  manufa 
tured  at  £5  per  ton,  Chilian  saltpetre  being  th< 
J>t  10s.  a  ton.  It  is  now  ^11  a  ton.  He  adde 
however,  that  though  atmospheric  nitrogen  cou 
be  fixed,  this  had  onh  been  done  on  a  ve 
small  scale.  That,  however,  as  stated,  was  nil 
vears  ago.  Now  three  plants  are  actually  at  woi 
on  a  commercial  scale,  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogi 
— one  in  Scotland,  one  in  Berlin,  one  at  Notodd< 
in  Norway,  with  the  processes  used  in  which  tl 
latter  part  of  the  article  deals.  Nitrate  of  lime 
here  n\A<\<\  and  on  a  scale  which  may  be  inferr< 
from  the  fact  that  the  new  power  house  which  it  w 
soon  found  1  can  afford  twenty -« 

thousand  h.p.     Other  projects  are  being  developi 
for  the  manufacture  of  nitrates  on  a  large  scale,  t 
power  being  always  water  power,   and   the  1 
the  electricity    remarkably   low,  much  less  than  J 
William   <  'ro  'd    one  seventeenth   of 

penny.     The  nitrate  of  lime  produced  is  found  qui 
equal  as  a   fertiliser  to  Chilian  saltpetre,  and,  d 
livered  at  Hamburg  or  Christiania,  it   is  not  mm 
more  than  half  as  expensive.     "Here,   thei 
writer   cone!:;  ;jreat    new    industn 

lislied  to  meet  the  ever-nearing  crisis  in  the 
rural  world." 

TO  tMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  WHEAT. 

In  Harper's  Magazine  the  subject  of  incr< 
the  world's  wheat  supply  is  also  touched  up 
paper  on  "What  Science  does  for  Farm  Cr 
Professor  Snyder.     The  writer  says: — 

In  the  (  election  of  seed  ha- 

iu  the  production   ol  plant*  which  ■    to  t> 

(luce  an  additional  ear.  thereby  Increasing  the  yield  ten 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Also  ears  of  larger  else  and  more  u 
form  character  are  secured  by  breeding  and  -electing:  t 
-ted-corn.  The.  finality  of  wheat  is  greatly  influenced  hy  t 
fertility  of  the  Foil.  In  some  experiments  with  soils  that  w< 
deficient  in  available  plant-food  the  addition  of  fertilisers 
creased  not  only  the  yield  of  wheat,  but  al.-o  improved  1 
bread-making  Qualities  of  the  Hour  made  from  that  wheat. 
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POISON  FOODS. 

Hard  Xuts  for  Vegetarians  to  Crack. 
In  McC hire's  Magazine  for  September  Dr.  Woods 
lutehinson.    writing    on    "Poison    Foods,"    offers 
*e  vegetarians  a  plateful  of  nuts  to  crack. 

"WHAT   IS    THE    BEST    FOOD?" 

"  There  isn't  any,"  as  the  Mad  Hatter  said  to 
Jice  when  he  offered  her  wine  at  his  tea-party: — 

Not  only  is  there  no  "  best  food,"  but,  in  the  very  nature 
!  things,  there  cannot  be.  No  single  food  yet  discovered 
ill  alone  sustain  human  beings  in  perfect  health  and 
gour  for  any  considerable  period.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
►od  ever  yet  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  or  resorted  to 
ider  the  bitterest  necessity  but  what  has  certain,  it  may 
j  very  modest,  virtues  and  uses  of  its  own. 

The  old,  tried  foods  are  the  best  after  all,  but  it 
astonishing  how  few  there  are  of  them:  a  few 
inds  of  meat,  three  great  grains  (wheat,  rice  and 
iai/e),  a  hundred  or  so  kinds  of  fish,  two  sugars,  a 
:\v  roots  and  tubers,  twenty  or  thirty  fruits,  forty 
r  fifty  vegetables,  and  not  much  else. 
Two-thirds  of  the  money  spent  on  food  by  every 
ivilised  race  and  most  barbaric  ones  goes  to 
urchase  some  combination  of  these  great  staples, 
cience,  moreover,  has  long  ago  vindicated  the 
isdom  of  humanity's  selection  by  showing  that 
lese  foods  contain  most  fuel-value,  are  more  digest- 
>le  and  more  free  from  bad  results  than  any  other 
)ods  to  be  had  at  the  price,  or,  in  fact,  at  any 
rice.  Besides  the  staple  foods,  there  are  the  ac- 
;ssory  foods,  including  most  of  those  which  food 
'formers  and  vegetarians  are  always  telling  us  to 
3opt  entirely,  and  the  purely  luxurious  foods.  Also 
lere  are  the  "  poison  foods." 

THREE  KINDS  OF  POISON  FOODS. 

Of  so-called  "'poison  foods"  there  are  three 
-eat  classes :  Those  so  poisonous  as  to  be,  as  a 
lie,  quite  unfit  for  food  ;  those  containing  a  small 
nount  of  poison,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  taken  only 
i  moderate  amounts;  and  those  which  act  as  an 
;ute  poison  to,  say,  five  per  cent,  of  people,  and 
:e  harmless  to  all  the  rest.  Xearly  all  these  last, 
Soever,  are  poisonous  to  most  people  if  taken  in 
[cess.  Not  a  single  staple  food  comes  within  any 
:  these  categories. 

THE   CASE   AGAINST  THE   BEAN. 

Beans  are  put  by  the  writer  into  the  second  class 
I  "poison  foods,"  for: — 

foiled  amid  its  rich  store  of  proteid  and  fat,  like  guardian 
agons,  lie  an  aromatic  oil  and  a  bitter  alkaloid,  both 
isonous  to  the  susceptible  stomach  in  small  amounts,  and 
the  average  one  in  larger.  These  explain  the  well-known 
^popularity  of  beans  as  a  staple  on  the  boarding-house 
ble,  in  the  lumber-camp,  on  the  march. 

This  toxic  principle,  the  writer  says,  is  really 
ttle  short  of  a  dietetic  calamity,  for  beans,  peas 
id  lentils  contain  so  much  proteid  or  nitrogenous 
»od,  and  are  so  cheap.  We  all  know  about  there 
?ing  twice  as  much  proteid  in  a  shillingsworth  of 


dried  peas  or  beans  as  in  a  shillingsworth  of  ch< 
Jive  times  as  much  as  in  beef,  etc  But  the  "poor 
man  ''  nevertheless  obstinately  refuses  his  beef- 
steak unless  it  is  beef,  and  not  l>eans  and  peas. 
And  he  is  quite  right,  says  Dr.  Hutchinson,  only 
he  does  not  know  why  he  is  right.  These  foods 
'show  up  beautifully  in  tin-  analysis,  but  you  can't 
live  on  them.''  Take  beans  or  peas  as  tin-  sole 
source  of  proteid,  and  unpleasant  results  follow. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  CHEESE,  NUTS  AND    BANANAS. 

Admitting  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  ch 
the  writer  yet  says  the  average  man  is  right  when 
he  takes  it  chiefly  as  a  relish  at  the  end  or  be- 
ginning of  a  meal  and  in  small  quantities.  If  he 
took  it  in  large  quantities,  he  would  find  that  the 
ferments  it  contains  made  him  ill.  Now  as  to  nuts, 
it  is  true  that  they,  too,  come  wonderfully  well  out 
of  the  analytical  test ;  but  taken  in  more  than  very 
small  quantities  they  produce  disagreeable  results, 
such  as  colic,  and  even,  it  is  said,  appendicitis. 
The  banana,  for  several  reasons,  is  unsuitable  for  a 
staple  food.  It  must  be  "  just  so  "  to  be  whole- 
some, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  "  just  so  " 
when  it  comes  so  far. 

OCCASIONAL   "POISON  FOODS." 

These  include,  of  course,  many  foods  which  we 
most  of  us  find  perfectly  wholesome.  Strawberries, 
for  instance,  persistently  upset  some  people ;  less 
frequently  cherries  do  so.  Apples  have  in  this  re- 
spect the  cleanest  record.  Most  ordinary  vege- 
tables also  are  ''occasionally  poisonous."  Very  few 
animal  products,  however,  are,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  they  are  "sound."  Eggs  are  notoriously  the 
worst  example  of  an  "  occasionally  poisonous  " 
animal  food — another  knock  for  the  vegetarians, 
who  sometimes  take  eggs.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
classed  as  "eccentric  poisons,"  but  the  writer  says 
that  "  few  discoveries  of  the  wit  of  man  have  added 
more  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  life  and  less 
to  its  miseries  than  tea  and  coffee."  The  "tea- 
poisoning  "  of  the  poor  is  not  due  to  the  tea  they 
can  get,  but  to  the  food  which  they  cannot  get.  Tea 
is  constantly  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  im- 
proper or  insufficient  food. 


The  chief  feature  of  the  new  Review  of  Inter- 
nationalism for  August,  published  in  London  by 
David  Xutt,  is  Dr.  Leopold  Katscher's  article  on 
•'  The  Universal  Postal  Union,"  which  concludes 
with  a  classified  list  of  the  results ,  arrived  at  and 
agreements  determined  upon  at  the  Universal  Postal 
Congress  in  Rome,  held  in  April  and  May,  1906. 
These  come  into  force  this  month,  and  the  article 
should,  therefore,  prove  useful  to  many.  Another 
article  is  by  Richard  BarthoWt,  on  "  The  Hague  as 
the  Seat  of  a  World  Government."  The  magazine 
has  much  improved  since  its  first  issue,  especially 
considering  that  this  is  onlv  its  third  number. 
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AN  ELECTRIC  VILLA. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Outdone. 
The  fabled  wonders  of  the  Arabian  Nights  are 
being  outdone  by  the  marvels  which  electricity  is 
making  possible  in  the  construction  and  management 
of  the  dwelling-house  of  to-day.  The  art  of  the 
modern  architect  and  engineer,  says  M.  Georgia 
Knap,  consists  in  utilising  electricity,  compre- 
.tir.  beat,  light  and  water  in  all  their  applications. 
\>  an  instance  of  the  time-saving  uses  to  which 
electricity  can  be  put  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
wonderful  house,  the  Villa  Feria  Electra,  invented 
by  M.  Knap  at  Troves,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Lees  in  the  New  York  Architectural  Record 
for  September. 

AN  ELECTBIC  DOORMAT. 

When  Mr.  I-ees  visited  the  house  it  was  in  the 
evening.  He  rang,  and  suddenly,  in  response  to 
the  pressure  of  his  finger  on  the  button,  a  shaft'  of 
light  was  projected  through  an  opening  in  the  gates 
full  on  his  face.  He  moved  out  of  its  way,  but  it 
continued  to  follow  him.  At  the  same  time  the  alley 
was  lit  up  and  a  clear  sonorous  voice  was  heard  to 
.  "  I  see  you  now.  Allow  me  to  open  the  gates 
for  you."  Hardly  had  Mr.  Lees  entered  the  house 
when  he  felt  something  moving  beneath  his  feet. 
The  soles  of  his  boots  were  being  rid  of  their  mud 
automatically  by  an  electric  doormat  set  in  motion 
1>\   the  opening  of  the  door. 

DUMB    AND   INVISIBLE    WAITERS. 

The  dinner-table  was  no  ordinary  table.  Between 
central  epergtie  and  the  guests  was  an  elliptical 
band  of  metal,  in  which  was  a  deep  groove,  like  a 
miniature  tramway  line.  At  one  end  was  a  circular 
disc  likewise  traversed  by  the  groove,  and  opposite 
each  seat  was  a  glass  and  metal  cylinder.  On  the 
host's  right  hand  were  a  number  of  black  and  white 
electric  buttons — the  servants  who  waited  upon  the 
party.  At  the  turning  of  a  hidden  switch  the  table 
was  flooded  with  multi-coloured  light,  while  the  glass 
and  metal  cylinders  in  front  of  each  person  sud- 
denly became  incandescent.  The  cylinders  were 
electric  radiators,  capable- of  increasing  the  warmth 
of  the  room  in  a  few  minutes.  There  were  also  elec- 
tric foot-warmers  under  the  table  opposite  each 
chair,  and  each  person  could  turn  the  heat  on  and 
off  by  touching  a  switch  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

MAGIC   APPEARANCE  OF  DI8HES. 

Soon  the  disc  opposite  the  host  opened  and  a 
iming  tureen  of  soup  appeared  through  the  open- 
ing, and,  on  the  sections  closing,  rapidly  arid  noise- 
lessly travelled  to  the  seat  occupied  by  Madame 
Knap.  The  ladle  happening  to  be  rather  awkwardly 
placed,  she  was  about  to  reach  it,  when  the  tureen 
swung  round  and  placed  the  ladle  almost  in  her 
hand.  When  she  had  taken  what  soup  she  wanted 
the  tureen  passed  on  to  the  other  diners,  and  made 
a  second  circuit  before  it  disappeared.     The  only 


trouble  the  guests  were  put  to  was  the  placing 
the  plates  in  the  special  receptacle  which  su< 
the  tureen  and  performed  its  work  in  half  a  minu 
By  the  time  all  the  courses   had  appeared   in   li 
fashion  the  room  was  getting  too  warm.     As  & 
as  the  temperature  reached  seventy  degrees  tl 
was   ventilated   automatically,   and   a   gentle   br» 
scented  b)    its  passage  over  perfumed   wat< 
from  beneath  the  table. 

SERVANTS  ALMOST  DISPENSED  WITH. 

The    most    wonderful    part    of    the    hou- 
kitchen  with  its  numerous  switchboards 
walls.     The  cooking  utensils  are  of  aluminium,  a 
an  apparatus  times  the  cooking,  so  that  everythi 
is  done  to  a  turn.     Th.-  cook  sets  the 
puts  the  electric  motor  in  action.     He  is  thus  f 
to  do  something  else.     At  the  end  of  the  time 
dicated   the   motor  stops   and    a    bell    i 
him  the  work  is  done.      Electricity   is  used  for 
most  everything,  even  to  the  washing  of  dish 
pieces   of  which   M.    Knap's   machine   wash 
dries   in    thirty    seconds.      A    visitor's   arrival    is    ; 
nounced  by  the  bell  ringing.       The  janitor 
the  telephone   and   asks   who   is   there,   and    b> 
effective  arrangement  of  mirrors  called  a   p- 
it   is   possible  a    clear   image   of   the 

There   is   no   need   to   fear   lire   in   the   electrical 
heated  rooms,  for  when  the  temperature   ris 
yond  a  certain  point  all  the  bells  in  th< 
set  ringing. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

All  the  devices  in  M.   Knap's  house  are  ii 
in  a   villa  of  ordinary   construction,   but  he  has  i 
signed  another  house   in   which   it   will    be 
to   derive   still   further   advantages   from   electrici 
The  houses  of  the  future,  he  says,  must  have 
walls,    to    keep    them    warm    in    winter   and    cool 
summer.      M.    Knap    would    build    them    abi 
feet  apart,   and  between   them   he   would   pi 
the   pipes,   conduits,   wires,  etc.,   necessar) 
proper    working    of    the    household.       1'art    ol     t 
space    he    would    utilise    for    the    tubular    < 

working  between  the  kitchen  and  the  other  r 1 

By  means  of  an  elevator  the  billiard  table 
let  down  into  the  basement,  and  the  billiard  ro< 
can  be  used  as  a  small  theatre,  etc.     M.   Kn 
also  invented  sliding  doors,  capable  of  1- 
by  the  mere  touching  of  a  button.     They  d 
two,    and   each   half   slides   noiselessly   and    rapi< 
into  the  wall  and  closes  automatically. 


THE  SONS  OF  CLERGYMEN. 

Another  "Popular  Fallacy'     Explo 
In  Munsey's  Magazine  Mr.  I).  0.  S.  Lowell  rath 
indignantly   examines   the   "  popular   fallacy 
ministers'    children   turning   out   worse   than    anvo 
else's.    There  is,  he  finds,  absolutely  no  evid< 
support  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  to  d 
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rove  it.  The  article  is  fully  illustrated  with  por- 
aits  of  clergymen's  sons  who  have  attained  great 
istinction.  How  incomplete  it  is  may  be  inferred 
om  the  fact  that  no  portrait  of  Cecil  Rhodes  is 
pcluded,  nor  is  ho  even  mentioned. 

DISTINGUISHED    AMERICAN    CLERGYMEN'S    SONS. 

From  Census  figures,  and  allowing  for  Roman 
Catholics  who  do  not  marry,  and  assuming  also 
vhich  Mr.  Galton  denied)  that  clergymen  have  on 
11  average  as  many  children  as  other  men,  their 
)ns  in  the  United  States  should  be  to  other  men's 
)ns  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  221.  Therefore,  if 
!erg\ men's  sons  just  hold  their  own  with  other 
en's,  the  proportion  of  them  finding  a  place  in 
Who's  Who,"  for  instance,  should  be  1  in  221. 
ut  it  is  nearly  eighteen  times  as  much,  in  spite  of 
mw  particularly  well-known  men  who  are  certainly 
ergymen's  sons  not  having  been  stated  to  be  so. 
'liver  Wendell  Holmes,  George  Bancroft,  the  his- 
>rian,  Emerson,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Samuel 
[orse  (of  the  Morse  telegraph),  Lowell,  Robert 
igersoll,  Bishop  Potter,  President  Cleveland,  and 
[r.  Henry  James  are  some  of  the  best-known 
.merican  sons  of  clergymen.  In  America  clergy- 
ten's  sons  seem  to  have  distinguished  themselves 
1  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  ways,  some  having 
pen  been  railway  "kings,"  Egyptologists  and 
laywrights.  Allowing  for  the  father's  position  hav- 
ig  often  not  been  stated,  the  writer  says  that  nearly 
ne  in  every  twelve  Americans  who  have  risen  to 
istinction  has  been  a  clergyman's,  or,  more  cor- 
ictly,  a  minister's  son. 

CLERGYMEN'S  SONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  "  The  Dic- 
onary  of  National  Biography,"  about  one  person 
[  distinction  in  nine  in  England  is  a  clergyman's 
>n.  A  Swiss  scientist,  M.  de  Candolle,  investigated 
le  subject  some  twenty  years  ago,  commenting  es- 
ecially  on  the  large  proportion  of  scientists  and 
:arned  men  in  Europe  during  the  past  two  cen- 
iries  who  had  been  sons  of  ministers  or  pastors. 
[e  cited  in  his  long  list,  among  many  other  names, 
lose  of  Agassiz,  the  naturalist;  Dr.  Jenner;  Lin- 
eus;  Arthur  Young,  of  "Travels  in  France" 
inie ;  Hallam,  Thomas  Hobbes,  Sismondi,  Addi- 
m,  Ben  Jonson,  J.  P.  Richter,  Jonathan  Swift,  and 
ir  Christopher  Wren.  But  he  forgot  Lord  Nelson, 
ie  Wesleys,  Lord  Tennyson,  Dean  Stanley,  John 
eble,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  others. 

HIE  FIRST  APOSTLE  OF  THE  SIMPLE  LIFE. 

Last  month  we  quoted  from  the  Century  Magazine 
\  account  of  the  finding  of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Thiy 

Egypt,  and  some  description  of  the  personality  of 
iat  remarkable  woman.  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Weigall, 
hief  Inspector  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in 
gypt,  tells  in  Blackwood 's  Magazine  the  moving 
ory  of  her  son  Akhnaton,  "  born  to  the  sound  of 
usic  and  to  the  clink  of  golden  wine-cups."  He 
Bended   the   throne  when   still    in   his   teens,   and 


under  the  guidance  of  his  mother  began  to  break 
down  old  traditions,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
worship  of  Amon-Ra,  a  deified  mortal  with  many 
mortal  limitations.  Akhnaton's  first  act  was  to  pro- 
claim Aton  the  only  true  God  ami  himself  his  high 
priest.  Then,  as  the  worship  of  Amon  and  a  hun- 
dred other  deities  confronted  him  everywhere,  he 
abandoned  Thebes,  and  built  a  new  capital  else- 
where, about  160  miles  above  Cairo.  Though  only 
fourteen,  he  vowed  to  shut  himsejf  up  here  with  his 
god,  devoting  his  life  to  his  religion ;  and  this  vow 
he  kept  throughout  his  brief  life.  His  was  without 
doubt  l(  the  most  enlightened  religion  which  the 
world  at  that  time  had  ever  known,"  by  no  means 
pure  and  simple  sun-worship: — 

Akhnaton's  god  was  the  intangible  and  yet  ever-present 
Father  of  mankind,  made  manifest  in  sunshine.  The  youth- 
ful High  Priest  called  upon  his  followers  to  search  for  their 
god  not  in  the  confusion  of  battle  or  behind  the  smoke  of 
human  sacrifices,  but  amidst  the  flowers  and  trees,  amidst 
the  wild  duck  and  the  fishes.  He  preached  an  enlightened 
nature-study:  he  was  perhaps  the  first  apoetle  of  the  Simple 
Life. 

Extracts  from  one  of  the  hymns  to  Aton  is  quoted, 
and  the  remarkable  similarity  with  Psalm  civ. 'pointed 
out. 

HOW  THE  EGYPTIAN  EMPIRE  FELL. 

Meanwhile  Akhnaton  devoted  himself  wholly  and 
solely  to  his  religion  and  to  waging  somewhat  re- 
lentless war  against  the  old  faith,  and  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  his  generals  in  Asia  Minor  struggling  to 
hold  together  the  Egyptian  Empire.  "  For  twenty 
years,"  one  memorial  to  him  pleaded,  "we  have 
been  sending  to  our  Lord  the  King,  but  there  has 
not  come  a  word  to  us,  no,  not  one."  The  conse- 
quence of  Akhnaton's  disregard  of  his  empire  was 
that  there  was  shortly  no  empire  left;  and  when  he 
did  wrake  up  to  the  deplorable  fact,  it  was  too  late. 
His  dream  of  binding  together  the  many  countries 
under  his  rule  by  giving  them  a  single  religion  of 
love,  truth  and  peace  was  never  to  be  realised.  When 
tribute  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  few  refugees  came 
staggering  home  to  tell  of  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
Akhnaton  seems  to  have  received  his  death- 
blow : — ■ 

He  was  now  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and 
though  his  portraits  show  that  his  face  was  already  lined 
with  care,  and  that  his  body  was  thinner  than  it  should  have 
been,  he  was  a  powerfully-built  man,  having  plenty  of  re- 
serve strength.  He  was  the  father  of  several  daughters, 
but  his  queen  had  borne  him  no  son  to  succeed  him;  and 
thus  he  must  have  felt  that  his  religion  could  not  outlive 
him.  With  his  empire  lost,  with  Thebes  his  enemy,  and  with 
his  treasury  well-nigh  empty,  one  feels  that  Akhnaton  must 
have  sunk  to  the  very  deptlis  of  despondency. 

His  very  city  fell  into  ruins,  and  its  temples  and 
palaces  became  the  haunt  of  jackals  and  the  home 
of  owls.  In  time  he  was  regarded  as  a  heretic, 
spoken  of  as  "  that  criminal,"  and  his  name  ob- 
literated from  his  monument,  as  it  was  found  in 
this  year  of  grace  1907.  Even  his  own  mother's 
body  was  not  allowed  to  lie  in  the  same  tomb  with 
her  son's,  and  was  therefore  carried  away — where  is 
not  quite  known. 
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BATTLE-AIRSHIPS. 
Progress  Made  in  Their  Construction. 
In  the  London  Magazine  Dr.  Rudolf  Martin,  whose 
book  on  "The  Age  of  Airships"  was  reviewed  in 
this  magazine  some  months  ago,  writes  a  most  opti- 
mistic article  on  the  future  of  airships.  Most  opti- 
mistic, 1  say,  tor  he  evidently  did  not  doubt  the 
luccess  of  Mr.  Wellman's  expedition;  and  by  this 
time  we  all  know  what  happened  to  that.  He  is 
probably  right,  however,  in  thinking  that  the  general 
public  do  not  realise  how  much  the  air  has  been 
already  conquered,  and  that  military  authorities  and 
State  officials  do  not  realise  the  importance  of  aerial 
navigation.  He  reminds  us  of  Thiers's  remark 
about  the  first  train  :  ''  The  Parisians  must  have  this 
plaything,  but  it  will  never  carry  a  traveller  or  a 
piece  of  luggage."  Exactly  similar  remarks  are 
being  made  to-day  about  the  airship. 

THE   BEGINNINGS  OF  THE   AGE   OP  AIRSHIPS. 

Dr.  Martin  seems  quite  convinced  that  the  airship 
is  fast  tending  to  become  "  the  most  terrible  engine 
of  destruction  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive." ; 
France,  of  course,  first  seized  on  the  idea  of  air- 
ships, and  used  balloons  in  battle  in  1784.  In  the 
of  Paris  sixty-live  balloons  made  an  ascent 
from  the  town;  but  as  they  were  nut  steerable  bal- 
ioons  the\  u<-r<-  of  little  nsc.  France,  however,  then 
realised  the  possibilities  of  balloons,  if  they  were 
hut  steerable,  and  granted  ;i  naval  engineer  ^1600 
tor  the  purpose  of  constructing  one.  At  present 
France  has  two  battle-airships,  the  "  Lebaudy " 
(1905)  and  the  "  Patrie  "  (1906),  and  five  in  con- 
struction. Germany,  of  course,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand, has  had  a  Prussian  aeronaut  battalion  since 
1906  busied  with  the  construction  of  an  aerial 
fl<t  t,  and  this  year  a  little  motor  airship,  held  by 
ropes,  with  two  men  on  board,  was  sent  up  re- 
peatedly by  the  aeronaut  battalion  at  Tegel.  It  is 
the  model  of  a  larger  battle-airship,  which  will  be 
somewhat  of  the  semi-flexible  type  of  airship  of  the 
Brothers  Lebaudy.  The  successful  ascent  of  the 
(»rman  battle-airship  in  July  last  over  Berlin  will 
be  remembered.  Germany,  moreover,  possesses  the 
services  of  two  of  the  greatest  aeronauts — Count  von 
Zeppelin  and  Major  von  Parseval.  The  former  has 
a  rigid  aluminium  airship,  which  can  go  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour  against  the  wind  :  the  latter  a  flexible 
airship.  Count  von  Zeppelin's  airship  is  "the  most 
terrible  engine  of  aerial  warfare  yet  constructed," 
being  able  to  rain  thirty  torpedoes  of  22  lbs.  weight 
each  upon  the  enemy.  Illustrations  of  all  these 
wonderful  airships  are  reproduced.  The  two  French 
battle-airships  are  said,  on  the  best  authority,  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  thirty,  and  on  short  journeys 
even  fifty,  torpedoes  of  more  than  22  lbs.  each. 

OBJECTIONS  TO   AIRSHIPS   ANSWERED. 

The  appallingness  of  war  in  the  age  of  airships, 
the  annihilation  of  frontiers,  tin-  sailing  in  the  air 
harmless     over     neutral     territory-  the     chartered 


libertinism,  in  fact,  of  the  new  engines  of  war,  ai 
their  inexpensiveness  in  comparison  with  battl 
ships — have  been  sufficiently  described  already 
our  review  of  Dr.  Martin's  book.  What  was  n< 
so  well  done  in  his  book  was  answering  the  obje 
tions  usually  urged  against  airships: — 

Objection  1 :  The  airship  is  easily  disposed  of. 

Antwer:  At  2000  metres  it  is  practically  safe  from  the  fi 
of  even  heavy  artillery.  At  present  no  one  can  shoot  up 
more  than  1500  metres,  and  that  is  only  the  infantryma 
At  present,  however,  guns  lor  airships  are  being  co 
.^tructed;  and  cannons  for  balloons  may  also  be  constru* 
ed.  Dark  fog:,  and  cloud,  moreover,  are  constant 
reckoned  upon  by  airship  enthu  0OSM  to  the  aid 

the  battle-airships,   and   help  them  unscathed  to  do  unto 
damage. 

Objection  j  :  Pierce  an  airship  and  all  is  up  wii 

it. 

Antvtr:  A  single  hall  oarriea  with  it  no  great  danger  f< 
an  airship.  If  it  should  go  through  the  gas  balloon  of 
flexible  or  semi-flexible  airship  with  a  capacity  of  abo 
3000  cubio  metres,  the  aeronauts  have  .still  plenty  of  tii 
to  retreat  with  the  airship  before  it  sinks  to  the  groun 
The  gas  escapes  only  very  slowly  from  the  holes  made  1 
the  bullet. 

Moreover,  it  is  decidedl)  difficult  to  hit  an  ai 
ship. 

Objection  3:  The  aerial  fleet  is  almost  use-less  f< 
battles  fought  out  at  sea,  as  enough  benzine  canm 
be  taken. 

Answer:  They  do  not  act  from  a  fixed  land  base,  bi 
from  a  movable  base — the  fleet;  and  small,  flexible  airshi; 
can  easily  l>e  carried  on  a  battle-hip  and  inflated  on  boai 
with  compressed  gas.  The  battle-airship  will  be  part  1 
the  equipment  of  a  modern  battleship,  like  heavy  gun 
The  Zeppelin  airship  can  travel  530  miles  and  back  agai 
without  taking  in  any  benzine. 

Objection  4:  Guns  ran   never  be  used  from  tl 
cars  owing  to  the  danger  of  an  explosion.     This 
the  objection  of  one  of  the  great  aeronautic  < 

Answer:  Probably  a  rigid  aluminium  airship  oould  1 
guaranteed  against  such  danger;  in  time  it  will  be  g< 
over.  Flexible  and  semi-flexible  airships,  having  only  01 
gas-bladder,  while  aluminium  airships  have  sixteen  1 
twenty,  are  in  much  greater  danger.  A  sharp  missile  woul 
destroy  them  at  once,  and  a  missile  charged  with  phc 
phorus  solution  would  explode  the  gas  envelope.  The  0 
posing  airships  will,  of  course,  always  aim  at  ripping  u 
each  other's  envelope. 


THE  GERMAN  CHANCELLOR. 

In  Munsey's  Magazine,  accompanying  an  ex 

portrait    (from   a    painting)   ol    Prince   von    Hiilow. 
an    article    upon    his    career    b\     Mr.    I..    S.    Farfot 
The    future    Chancellor    weni    through    the    usui 
shiftings  about  from  Embassj  to  Embassy  incident 
to   diplomatic   training,    having   been   in   St. 
burg,  Vienna,  Athms.  Bucharest,  and  for  six  years  i 
the   German    Embassy    at    Paris— the   longest    tin 
he  ever  spent  at  one  post.     For  a  time  he  w 
man  Ambassador  in  Rome :  and  he  married  in  S 
Petersburg  an  Italian  lady  of  high  rank.     It  was  on] 
in  1897  that  he  was  summoned  to  Berlin  to  becom 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.      His,  thinks  the  write 
is  an  iron  hand  in  a  velvet  glove,  but  he  never  tak* 
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me  velvet  glow  off,  so  that  no  one  sees  the  iron 
hand.  He  has  gifts  not  pos»  ssed  by  any  of  his 
three  predecessors — Bismarck,  Caprivi,  and  Hohen- 

lohe  : — 

Many  good  judges  regard  the  Prince  von  Biilow  as  the 
ablest  diplomatist  alive.  He  is  a  man  of  fascinating  addresB 
tad  exquisite  courtesy.  Long  residence  in  Paris  and  Rome 
has  developed  in  him  the  art  of  light  and  witty  causerie,  the 
cheerful  temperament  and  gracious  manner,  which  have 
been  noticeably  lacking  in  many  of  the  makers  of  modern 
Germany. 

He  is  notoriously  affable  to  newspaper  men,  whe- 
ther they  represent  supporting  or  opposing  papers, 
herein  differing  fundamentally  from  Bismarck.  Bis- 
marck also  cared  nothing  for  popularity;  von  Biilow 
cares  much  for  it,  and  is  at  great  pains  to  win  it. 
Hr  is  very  fond  of  quotations,  especially  from 
Eoethe,  but  he  can  and  does  quote  from  French, 
Italian,  English  and  Spanish  literature,  both  in 
public  speeches  and  private  conversation.  He  is  not 
Anglo-phile,  the  writer  admits,  and  has  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  institutions. 
He  takes  excellent  care  that  no  one  shall  come 
between  him  and  the  Kaiser,  and  this  was  the  main 
reason  why  he  shook  off  Her  von  Miquel.  In  short, 
he  is,  to  quote  President  Roosevelt's  phrase,  a  man 
who  treads  softly  and  carries  a  big  stick. 


THE  KAISER  AS  A  CAPTAIN  OF  INDUSTRY. 

A  lively  article,  by  Rudolph  von  Elphberg,  is 
published  in  the  Lady's  Realm  under  the  above  title. 
Zt  is  prefaced  by  one  of  the  rare  portraits  of  the 
Kaiser  in  plain  clothes.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Carnegie,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Germany, 
paid  a  compliment  to  the  Kaisers  eminent  business 
ability,  and  it  was  the  Imperial  porcelain  factory  at 
Cadinen,  described  in  this  paper,  which  elicited  this 
tribute. 

THE   IMPERIAL  POTTERY  WORKS. 

The  Kaiser  having  won  renown  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  capacities,  conceived  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  trade  and  manufactures,  partly 
to  show  that  in  them,  too,  he  could  earn  distinc- 
tion, but  mainly  because  he  felt  that  the  experi- 
ence gained  would  be  valuable  in  giving  him  insight 
into  many  modern  industrial  problems.  That  the 
work  was  not  merely  delegated  to  others  may  be 
inferred   from   the   following  extract : — 

Engaging  a  professional  expert  as  his  adviser  in  regard  to 
technical  points,  the  Emperor  retained  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  concern  in  his  own  hands  from  the  beginning. 
He  engaged  the  members  of  the  business  staff,  selected  the 
accountants,  chose  the  clerks,  and  even  picked  out  the  work- 
men of  whom  he  personally  approved.  He  gave  orders  what 
kinds  of  pottery  were  to  be  made,  and  in  many  cases  altered 
with  his  own  hands  the  designs  submitted  to  him. 

Heads  of  departments  also  received  autograph 
letters  of  instruction  from  the  Kaiser,   which  were 


shown  to  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  other  visiting 
capitalists.     An  Imperial  r<  was  erected  near 

the  Cadinen  works — a  simple  villa,  where  the  Kaiser 
lives  about  eight  w<ks  in  the  _\<ar  the  life  of  a 
model  employer. 

AM    IMI'KIM  \l.    G  \KDI.N    1  I  11 

The  Imperial  workmen,  two  thousand  of  them,  we 

are   told, 

live  in  neat  little  cottage<  built  for  them  by  their  Imperial 
master,  which  they  are  enabled  to  occupy  at  low  r< 
Each  cottage  has  a  garden,  and  is  oonvtruoted  on  the  most 
approved  sanitary  methods.  Every  workman  receive- 
old-age  pension,  or  a  lifelong  pension  from  the  time  at  which 
lie  beoomea  .  .  .  incapable  of  working.  .  .  .  They  work 
only  seven  hours  a  day  from  Monday  to  Friday,  three  hours 
on  Saturday,  and  not  at  all  on  Sunday-. 

Besides  this,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  profits, 
since  out  of  profits  come  the  funds  for  pensions, 
widows  and  orphans.  Clubs,  sports  in  summer, 
indoor  amusements  in  winter,  books — everything 
seems  to  have  been  personally  thought  of  and  pro- 
vided by  their  Imperial  employer.  Profits  are  about 
9  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  ^100,000,  and  were  it 
not  for  what  is  provided  out  of  them  they  might 
be  much  larger. 

ROYAL  LIFE  AT  CADINEN. 

When  the  Kaiser  is  in  residence  at  Cadinen  he 
appears  at  the  works  at  six  o'clock  every  morning, 
and  greets  his  men  with  a  cheery  "  Good  morning, 
workmen,"  the  men  responding,  "  Good  morning, 
your  Majesty."  He  then  proceeds  to  get  into  the 
closest  touch  with  all  the  business  and  technical 
details,  even  inviting  heads  of  departments  to  luneh 
and  dine  in  the  Imperial  villa.  When  absent  from 
Cadinen  he  has  a  weekly  report  sent  to  him.  He 
also  breeds  cattle  and  swine  and  grows  wheat  th- 
while  the  Empress,  who  always  accompanies  him, 
lives  the  life  of  a  country  middle-class  housewife, 
dusting  rooms,  cooking  dishes  for  her  Imperial  1 
sort,  and  feeding  chickens.  Cadinen  also  serves 
as  a  business  object-lesson  for  the  young  Princes. 

THE  KAISER  AS  SHOPKEEPER. 

Distribution,  as  well  as  production,  being  part  of 
trade,   the  Kaiser  has  opened  a  large  four-stoi 
shop  in  the  Leipziger  Strasse,  Berlin,  where  Cadinen 
pottery  is  sold.     Hohenzollern  is  the  name  put  up. 

The  Kaiser  has  not  yet  brought  himself  to  the  point  of 
serving  behind  the  counter,  but  he  has  been  extremely  ener- 
getio  in  pushing  the  interests  of  his  shops  as  commercial 
traveller.  Sometimes  at  Court  festivals,  when  he  espies  a 
wealthy  man,  he  approaches  him  and  solicits  orders  for  the 
Hohenzollern  store.  When  the  orders  are  given,  the  Kaiser 
extracts  a  gold  pencil  from  his  pocket  and  after  the  manner 
of  commercial  travellers  jots  down  the  particulars  on  his 
snow-white  cuffs. 

Even  fellow  royalties  are  canvassed  for  ofders; 
and  the  Kaiser's  good  example  has  been  followed 
bv  several  prominent  members  of  the  German  no- 
bilitv,  among  them  one  of  the  Hohenlohes. 
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WHERE  BIBLES  ARE  PRINTED. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
on  "The  Story  of  the  Clarendon  Press"  contains 
some  curious  information  regarding  the  production 
of  Bibles.  When  Oxford  first  wanted  a  printing 
press  in  Reformation  times,  the  writer  says,  it  had 
to  stamp  its  title-pages,  as  it  still  does  its  Bibles, 
Cum  Privilcgio,  in  acknowledgment  of  one  of  those 
monopolies  which  royalty  enjoys,  like  the  shooting 
of  herons  and  the  minting  of  coin.  The  first  Press 
did  not  actually  start  its  career  until  1585,  when 
one  Joseph  Barnes  obtained  the  loan  of  jQioo  from 
the  University  and  established  the  Press.  In  1636 
the  privilege  was  granted  the  University  by  royal 
charter  to  print  Bibles,  but  owing  to  the  outbreak 
ef  the  Civil  War  it  had  to  betake  itself  instead  to 
the  printing  of  Royalist  pamphlets  and  proclama- 
tions. After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Press 
resumed  Bible-printing,  only  to  find  itself  imitated 
and  undersold.  The  University  thereupon  gave  the 
Stationers'  Company  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  of 
the  privilege,  and  ultimately  the  right  to  print  Bibles 
was  divided  between  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  the  King's  Printers. 

A   BABEL  OP  TYPE. 

Speaking  of  the  different  editions  issued  by  the 
Oxford  Press,  the  writer  says: — 

It  issues  seventy-one  editions,  ranging  from  the  tiny 
edition  in  the  type  called  "brilliant"  to  a  resplendent 
pulpit  folio  like  an  altar-slap.  America  takes  over  six  tons 
of  these  different  Bibles  every  week,  and  the  totals  issued  in 
the  year  mu9t  mount  up  to  millions.  And  yet  the  variety 
of  editions  is  nothing  to  the  variety  of  the  four  hundred 
languages  and  dialects  in  which  the  sacred  text  is  printed. 
For  the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed  has  been  fulfilled  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  out  of  those  four  crumbling 
codices  which  are  the  most  precious  bequest  that  Chris- 
tianity derjves  from  the  past  have  grown  a  Babel  of  type 
and  an  orbit  of  paper  that  speak  to  every  man  in  the 
tongue  wherein  he  was  born— from  Gurumukhi,  Tamil,  and 
"high-piping  Pehlevi "  to  the  still  more  uncouth  jargon 
which  assails  the  missionary  on  the  wave-lapped  fringes  of 
Polynesia. 

•READING"  THE  BIBLE. 

II-  mentions  a  few  of  the  difficulties  of  setting 
up  the  Bible  in  type,  especially  in  some  of  the  texts, 
which  either  runs  into  a  different  character  for  every 
word,  or  else  r<-quir<  s  each  letter  to  be  built  up  out 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  pieces.  Compositors  require  to 
have  a  smattering  of  a  dozen  languages,  and  a 
touch-and-go  acquaintance  with  one  hundred  more. 
Ming  up  ot  tin  Authorised  Version  of 
the  Bible  in  English  is  a  tremendous  task.  It  con- 
tains 773,746  words,  and  these  contain  3,566,482 
separate  letters,  and  with  the  spaces,  rules  and 
margins  some  five  million  pieces  of  type  are  re- 
quired.    It  costs  less  to  set  up  the  Bible  in  type 


than  it  does  to  "read"  it.  The  text  being 
familiar  to  the  ear,  it  is  therefore  more  difficult  to 
supervise,  and  each  edition  issued  by  the  Oxford 
Press  is  "read"  five  times,  letter  1>\  letter.  The 
Press  pays  anyone  a  guinea  tor  each  i-rmr  first  de- 
tected, but  the  total  sum  paid  yearly  for  all  the 
Bibles  issued  never  exceeds  live  guineas. 

Some  years  ago,  it  is  said,  two  letters  fell  out  of  a  page, 
and  the  text  thus  represented  the  Redeemer  as  "  aching  in 
the  Temple,  instead  of  "teaching";  and  on  its  discovery. 
the  missing  letters  were  printed  by  hand  into  the  fifty  thou- 
sand copies  of  that  particular  edition.  The  Bible,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know,  stands  above  all  other  works  in  another 
respect,  for  Bible  type  has  a  genus  ot  its  own,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  hard-and-fast  rule,  a  line  of  the  type  used  for  secular 
works,  if  it  escaped  into  a  Bible  page,  would  disfigure  it  com- 
pletely—which fact,  come  to  think  of  it,  may  rank  among 
tdie  things  that  are  sent  for  our  edification. 

A    MILLION'    COPIES    IN    A    SINGLE    MoKNING. 

The  greatest   task  ever  undertaken  by   the 
was  the  editing,  setting,   reading,  and  printing 
million  copies  of  the   Revised   Version.     An  enter- 
prising American,  who  wished  to  obtain  a  cop\ 
fore  the  day  of  publication,  offered  their  foreman  a 
bribe  of  ^2000  for  the   proofs,   but   the   offer 
declined.      Another  penetrated   as   far  as   the  desk 
of  one  of  the  revisers,  but  he  also  failed  to  secure  a 
copy.      A   third   forged   the   name   of  the  publisher, 
but    he    got    no    farther.       finally    an    enterprising 
Chicago  newspaper  waited  till  the  newest   of    N 
Testaments  arrived  at   New   York,  and  had  hall 
it  telegraphed  all  the  waj   to  Chicago.     But  in  spite 
of  cajolery,   money  and   fraud   the   secret   was   kept 
until  May  17th,   1881,  when  the  million  co] 
despatched  in  a  single  morning. 

THE    SEOBET    op    INIHA    PAPER. 
The  writer  gives  a  \vr\   interesting  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  famous  India   paper,   which  is  one 
of  the  most  eherished  secrets  of  the  Oxford   IV 
He  says  : — 

A  missionary  brought  back  from  the  Far  East  in  the  forties 
a   paper  amazingly   opaque,   thin    and    tough,    and   again    we 
Westerns  marvelled  that  the  East  abould   be  ahead  of  a 
paper,   as   well   as   ink   and   printing.     Xo   one   could    match 
the  paper  when   it  came.     When   the   original   Quantity 
turned    into    a.    few    copies    of   the    Bible,    these    looked    like 
mounting  to  fabulous  prices,  for  there  came  no  more.     The 
paper  became  more  precious  than  the  philosopher'! 
the  elixir  of  life.    Agents  were  sent    in    search   of   it,   paper- 
makers   were   sent   to   match    it;    all    in    vain.    Thirty    vears 
passed    in   these   trials   and    investigations    Ea-t    ami    West, 
until  the  day   when   the  long-Sought  texture   proclaimed    it- 
self,  and    tin-  Oxford    India    paper   was  an    accomplished  fact. 
Immediately  the  Bible  shrank  to  a  third  of  its  original  bulk. 
This  paper  is  so  tough  that  a  ribbon  of  it  three  inches 
will  bear  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  without  breaking.   .  • 
brings  a  volume  of  eight  hundred  papre«  into  a  thickness  of 
halt  an  inch. 

In  the  Oxford  Press  bindery  400,000  sheets  of 
gold-leaf  and  the  skins  ol  100.000  animals,  gathered 
from  nearly  all  the  bazaars  and  markets  of  five 
continents,  are  used  even   year. 
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THE  OLDEST  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Life  6000  Vkars  Ago. 
An  article  in  the  September  Century  on  Queen 
Thiy  afforded  an  interesting  vision  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and'  now  in  Putnam's  Monthly  tor  September  Dr. 
Edgar  J.  Banks  gives  an  account  of  Bismya  in 
Babylonia,  which  he  has  recently  unearthed.  In 
1900  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Turkish  capital  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  permission  to  excavate  the  city 
of  Ur,  but  his  application  only  ended  in  a  refusal. 
His  request  for  permission  to  excavate  at  other 
points  met  with  no  better  success  till  late  in  1903, 
when  an  American  fleet  happening  to  be  in 
Turkish  waters  forced  from  the  Turks  an  irade 
permitting  the  excavation  of  Bismya.  Even  then 
every  difficulty  was  put  in  his  way.  For  the  digging 
he  employed  Arabs  from  the  nearest  tribe.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  water,  and  on 
Christmas  Day,  1903,  their  efforts  were  at  last 
successful.  The  want  of  water  had  been  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  kept  excavators  away  from  Bismya. 
On  the  same  day  the  work  of  excavation  was  begun. 

AMONG  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THINGS. 

The  first  view  of  Bismya  was  disappointing.  The 
ruins,  which  nowhere  exceed  forty  feet  in  height, 
consist  of  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  about  a  mile 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  Intersecting  them  and 
dividing  the  ancient  city  into  two  parts  is  the  bed 
of  a  former  canal.  The  fragments  of  broken  pot- 
tery about  the  ruins  were  so  numerous  that  the 
ground  was  in  places  invisible,  but  among  them 
were  fragments  which  showed  that  the  ruin  was  of 
the  greatest  antiquity.  The  gangs  working  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  square  mound  which  rose  from 
the  bed  of  the  canal  soon  revealed  the  discovery 
of  the  oldest  temple  in  the  world.  The  first  in- 
scription was  a  brick  stamped  with  a  date  about 
2750  B.C.  As  the  work  proceeded  a  large  platform 
constructed  of  the  peculiar  plano-convex  bricks 
which  were  the  building  material  of  4500  B.C.  came 
to  view.  When  a  depth  of  fourteen  metres  below 
the  surface  was  reached  Dr.  Banks  felt  he  was  down 
among  the  beginning  of  things. 

The  upper  two  and  a-half  metres  represented  the 
period  2750 — 4500  B.C.  How  long  a  period  is 
represented  by  the  remaining  eleven  and  a-half 
metres  of  the  ruins  beneath  no  one  can  say.  One 
can  only  surmise  that  the  Mesopotamians  who  first 
settled  in  the  plain  lived  fully  ten  thousand  years 
ago,  so  great  is  the  antiquity  of  the  ruin  which  Dr. 
Banks  at  first  feared  might  be  modern. 

4  NEW  TYPE  OF  HEAD. 

Among  the  treasures  of  ancient  art  which  the 
temple  hill  revealed  is  a  small  alabaster  head  of  a 
statue.  The  face  is  long  and  thin,  the  nose  is 
Semitic,  and  the  eyes  are  hollows  in  which  ivory 
eyeballs  were  held  in  place  with  bitumen,  but  the 
pupils  are  missing.     This  type  of  head  is  new  to 


the  student  of  Babylonian  art,  and  it  mu* 
garded  as  the  onlj  head  of  the  statue  of  a  Baby- 
lonian Semite  yet  discovered.  It  represents  a  date 
about  3800  B.C.  A  unique  vase  with  a  procession 
of  grotesque  figures  depicted  upon  it  is  equally  un- 
known to  the  student  of  ancient  art.  The-  refuse- 
heap  of  the  temple  revealed  dozens  of  baskets  of 
vases  of  marble,  alabaster,  onyx,  and  porphyry,  in 
every  conceivable  shape.  At  a  lower  stratum  was 
found  a  conch  shell  which  formed  a  perfect  lamp. 

A   PERFECT   BABYLONIAN   STATUE    AT    I. ASP 

While  excavating  beneath  the  tower,  Dr.  Banks 
himself  dug  out  the  oldest  statue  in  the  world.  It 
was  lying  upon  its  back,  but  the  head  was  gone.  A 
month  later  a  head  was  found  which  fitted  the  head- 
less neck,  and  the  statue  was  complete !  It  is  the 
only  perfect  Babylonian  statue  yet  discovered.  It 
is  attributed  to  a  date  about  4500  B.C.,  and  the 
character  of  its  inscription  justifies  the  assertion  that 
at  that  remote  age  Babylonian  civilisation  was  pro- 
bably at  its  highest  point.  The  statue,  which  was 
considered  a  sufficient  recomj)ense  for  the  excava- 
tions, finally  resulted  in  closing  the  work.  During  a 
revolution  among  the  Arabs  of  the  surrounding 
desert  the  camp  was  raided,  and  the  statue  disap- 
peared. Through  Dr.  Banks's  efforts  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  Turkish  Government,  but  the  authori- 
ties made  this  incident  an  excuse  for  suspending  the 
excavations. 

WHAT   THE   EXCAVATIONS   REVEAL. 

It  has  long  been  a  theory  that  the  early  dwellers 
of  Mesopotamia  burned  their  dead,  and  this  theory 
proved  right  at  Bismya.  for  a  crematory  was  dis- 
covered. This  crematory  explains  the  absence  of 
graves.  The  temple  shows  us  that  the  highly  ritual- 
istic religion  of  the  country  required  offerings  to 
the  gods,  and  that  the  dead  kings  were  venerated 
and,  perhaps,  deified.  Spear-heads  and  arrow-heads 
show  that  the  Babylonian  was  essentially  a  warrior. 
In  many  of  the  houses  the  private  contracts  of  the 
owner  were  recorded  on  clay  tablets,  and  in  one 
house  a  babv's  rattle  of  clav  was  found. 


SHOP-LAW  AND  THE  SHOP-GIRL. 

In  the  London  Magazine  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Jones 
writes  a  well-informed  article  on  the  life  of  a  shop- 
girl. It  might  be  called  "  The  Living-in  System 
Again,"  for  this  system  it  is,  he  says,  which  is  at 
the  root  of  all  the  evils.  London  shop-assistants,  it 
seems,  are  mostly  not  Londoners;  it  is  from  the 
country  that  the  employes  of  the  great  shops  are 
mainly  recruited.  The  regulations  under  which  they 
are  compelled  to  live  are  legion  : — 

Young  men  must  wear  black  coats  and  vests  and  light 
boots;  young  ladies  must  wear  black  dresses,  made  to  clear 
the  ground  (showroom  young  ladies  excepted),  white  linen 
collars  and  cuffs,  and  hair  arranged  in  a  neat  and  be- 
coming manner."  They  must  be  in  their  places  at  8  a.m.; 
they  must  not  go  to  meals  other  than  in  their  right  parties, 
half  an  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner  and  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  for  tea;  they  must  not  gossip  or  lounge;  they  must 
not  enter  or  leave  the  premises  by  any  other  than  the  ap- 
pointed doors,  under  pain  of  dismissal;  and  they  must  be 
attentive  and  polite  and  truthful  to  all  customers— and 
to  the  .shopwalkers! 

When  the  day's  business  is  over  the  assistants  are  ware- 
housed—I  use  the  word  advisedly — in  barracks  and 
"  lodges."  And  here,  again,  they  are  in  the  iron  grip  of 
Bhop-law.  No  pictures  or  photos  are  allowed  to  "  disfigure  " 
tho  walls.  All  bedrooms  must  be  cleared  by  8  a.m.,  when 
they  are  closed  for  the  day.  Assistants  must  not  lean  out 
of  windows,  or  loiter  in  the  passages  or  doorsteps  or  pave- 
ments near  the  house,  and  are  on  no  account  to  bring 
Strangers  into  the  house.  No  flowers  to  be  put  in  water 
glasses  or  bottles. 

There  are  innumerable  other  restrictions,  besides 
lines — one  shilling  a  month  for  a  piano  never  play- 
ed,  one  shilling  a  month  for  a  library  never  used, 
and  so  forth — producing  in  one  case  ^300  a  year 
revenue  to  the  firm.  Insanitary  dormitory  arrange- 
ments are  a  well-known  trouble !  and  there  are 
rarely  bathrooms,  or  if  there  are  any,  there  are  not 
tip  'Ugh. 

INSUFFICIENT   FOOD. 

Another  serious  trouble  is  insufficient  food,  taken 
in  stuffy  dining-rooms.     The  following  bill  of  fare 
lid  to  be  representative: — 

Breakfast:  Bread  and  butter  and  tea.  Dinner:  Meat, 
badly  cooked  and  carved,  with  potatoes  served  up  in  a  dirty 
tin,  not  peeled,  often  quite  black;  greens  are  served  once 
a  week,  and  pudding  occasionally.  Tea:  Bread  and  butter 
with  tea  stewed  from  an  urn.  Supper:  Bread  and  cheese 
and  beer. 

Food  is  not  supposed  to  be  brought  in;  conse- 
quently there  are  numerous  clandestine  visits  to 
some  small  "  tuckshops  ' '  near  by,  and  hundreds  of 
shopgirls  are  believed  to  spend  a  quarter  of  their 
wages  on  extra  food.  In  some  houses  assistants 
are  liable  to  dismissal  for  bringing  in  food  from 
outside;  in  others  "luxuries,"  such  as  bacon,  eggs, 
jam,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  rates  about  average  res- 
taurant prices.  Much  is  also  said  in  this  article 
about  the  extreme  separation  of  the  sexes,  the  most 
innocent  relations  being  barred,  and  the  conse- 
nt evil  effects  on  morality. 


THE  PLAGUE  IN  INDIA. 

i  R  and  a  Half  Million  Deaths  in  Five  Years. 

From  Plague,  Pestilence,  and  Famine,  good  Lord 

deliver  us.     ''It  is  only  the  man  who  has  visited  a 

famine  camp,  or  ridden  down  a  street  smitten  with 

;ue,  who  knows  the  full  meaning  of  these  words," 
Mr.  G.  W.  Forrest,  the  writer  of  rather  a  ter- 
rible article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  on  "The 
Plague  in  India."  Since  the  1876-78  famine,  in 
whirh  the  mortality  exceeded  five  and  a  quarter 
millions,  the  Government  of  India  has  devoted  much 
time  and  thought  as  to  the  best  way  of  grappling 
with  plagu.-.  "Famine  Codes"  have  already  been 
prepared  for  tho  guidance  of  executive  officers  suit- 
able to  the  wants  of  the  different  pro'  \nd, 
says   tho  writer — 

The  time  has  onine  when  a  campaign  against  plague  must  be 
prepared,  and  rules  and  regulations  drawn   op  fnr  the  guid- 


ance   of   executive    and   medical    officers,   to    whom   must  be 
entrusted    the     carrying    out     of    those    preventive    11  H 
which   must  l>e  promptly  taken   to  save  the  lives  of  millions 
of  our  fellow-citizens. 

BOMB    STARTLING     PIG1 

The  writer  gives  many  facts  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  the  notion  that  quiescence  of  plague  for  ■ 
long  period  means  that  it  has  been  got  rid  of.     It 
has    often    been    quiescent,    and     yet     broken     out 
again: — 

After  being:  free  from  the  disease  for  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  years.  Bombay  was  attacked  with  plague  in  epidemic 
form  in  September,  18%,  and  in  seven  months  it  slew  eleven 
thousand.  Every  year  there  has  been  a  recrudescence,  and 
the  total  number  of  deaths  from  plague  in  the  capital  of 
Western  India  9ince  its  appearance  till  the  end  of  1906  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

From  Bombay  city  the  plague  spread  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  chiefly  by  coasting  boats  and  by  the  railways 
carrying  fugitives  infected  with  plague  to  their  native  vil- 
lages. It  has  continued  ever  since  in  this  Presidency,  and 
heavy  has  been  the  toll  it  has  demanded.  During  the  past 
ten  years  it  has  slain  one  million  five  hundred  thousand,  or 
very  nearly  half  the  population  (three  million  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one)  of  all  the 
towns  in  Scotland.  From  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  disease 
has  spread  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and 
the  grand  total  of  deaths  from  plague  in  India  since  1896 
amounts  to  over  five  million. 

The  death-roll  amounts  to  rive  and  a  quarter 
million  victims  in  eleven  years,  four  and  a  half 
millions  in  the  last  five  years  and  four  months. 
In  the  Punjab  the  mortality  has  been  tremendous; 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  it  has  been  least.  In  the 
Punjab,  indeed,  according  to  a  trustworthy  ob- 
server, "  the  evil  has  attained  such  extraordinary 
magnitude  that  it  is  affecting  the  whole  outlook  of 
the  people."  It  is  also  an  undoubted  factor  in  the 
present  "  unrest." 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE. 

The  writer  does  not  offer  any  very  hojx'ful  sug- 
gestions, but  seems  to  hope  most   from   M.   Haff- 
kine's  system  of  inoculation  with  chemical  vaccine, 
the  results  of  which    have    been    excellent,     Lord 
Curzon  not  being  the  only  authority  who  has 
fied   to  them.       The  Home   Government,   he 
is  nowise  alive  to  the  danger  of  plague,  in  pr< 
which    he   cites    Mr.     Brodrick's     attitude     to     the 
Memorandum  on  the  Plague  presented  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1905,  to  that  sugge> 
which   the   Madras   Government,    in   its   method    of 
coping  with  plague,  already  largely  gives  effect.     A 
great  deal  is  being  done  also  by  training  nati\ 
plague   work;   but  the  Government   of   India — and 
the  writer  has  no  better  suggestions  to  offer — mainly 
relies  upon  improved  sanitation  in  towns;   th<-  co 
operation   of  the  people  in  the  evacuation  of  vil- 
the    destruction    of   rats;    and    "such    other 
ires  as  our  further  investigations  may  suggest." 
Tt  will  have  none  of  the  laissez-faire  policy  of  the 
Home  Government,  however. 
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RUSSIA  IN  MID-STREAM. 

On  the  Eve  of  the  Xew  Duma. 

M.  Anatole  Lero\ -Beaulieu,  who  this  spring 
made  his  third  annual  visit  to  Russia,  records  his 
impressions  concerning  the  political  situation  in  an 
article  on  Russia  before  the  Third  Duma,  published 
in  the  second  September  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes. 

A  PERILOUS  PASSAGE. 

Though  each  of  the  first  two  Dumas  only  lasted 
a  lew  weeks,  he  begins,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Russians,  including  the  high  officials  and  coun- 
sellors of  the  Tsar,  do  not  believe  that  the  old 
regime  has  had  its  day.  According  to  an  old  Rus- 
sian proverb,  Russia  has  quitted  one  shore  and  has 
not  yet  reached  the  other,  but  she  can  no  more  re- 
turn to  the  old  shore  than  she  can  cast  anchor  be- 
tween the  two  opposite  shores.  Perilous  as  the  pas- 
sage may  seem  it  must  be  achieved,  but  with  pru- 
dence, perseverance,  and  decision  success  is  Cer- 
tain. Russia  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  long 
evolution  which  may  possibly  be  accomplished  with- 
out a  catastrophe,  but  for  an  evolution  from 
absolutism  to  a  constitutional  government  to 
be  achieved  without  a  revolution  a  few 
months  or  a  few  years  will  not  suffice ;  a  struggle  of 
half  a  century  and  the  efforts  of  at  least  one,  and 
perhaps  two  or  three,  generations  will  be  required. 
PECULIAR  DIFFICULTIES. 

Everywhere  in  Russia  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  heard 
the  same  observation :  "  In  France  and  elsewhere 
you  persist  in  repeating  that  we  Russians  are  not 
ripe  for  political  liberty;  but  how  many  nations  were 
ripe  for  liberty  when  they  began  to  acquire  it?  Was 
it  so  with  the  Italians,  or  the  Spanish,  or  the  Aus- 
trians,  or  the  Japanese,  or  the  French  in  1789?" 
But,  replies  the  writer,  the  constitutional  evolution 
-of  Russia  presents  peculiar  difficulties — on  the  one 
hand,  the  immensity  of  the  country  and  the  diver- 
sity of  races,  coupled  with  the  structure  of  society, 
and  the  great  difference  of  education  and  manners 
of  the  various  classes;  and  on  the  other,  the  Rus- 
sian institutions,  such  as  the  mir,  which  threatens 
to  double  the  political  revolution  by  adding  to  it  a 
social  revolution. 

CONDEMNED  IN  ADVANCE. 

According  to  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  the  first  Duma 
consisted  of  judges  and  avengers,  exasperated  by 
the  disasters  of  the  war,  and  resolute  to  punish 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  whole  administration,  whom 
they  held  responsible  for  the  humiliations  of  the 
army  and  the  fleet.  The  writer,  who  was  present 
at  its  solemn  inauguration  by  the  Tsar,  describes 
the  spectacle  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  he  has 


ever  seen.  The  most  important  act  of  this  Duma, 
he  adds,  was  the  discussion  on  the  Address  from 
the  Throne,  as  its  principal  mistake  was  the  Mani- 
festo of  Wiborg.  Very  different  was  tin-  composition 
and  the  attitude  of  the  second  Duma,  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  first.  As 
Right  was  almost  absent  from  tin-  first,  the  Extreme 
Right  of  Duma  No.  2  consisted  of  declared  ad- 
versaries of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Ministry. 
Both  assemblies,  therefore,  were  condemned  in  ad- 
vance to  a  rapid  death. 

A   MASTERPIECE   OF  ELECTORAL   MECHANISM. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  proceeds  to  analyse  at  length 
the  new  law  under  which  the  new  Duma  is  being 
elected.  He  points  out  that  it  has  not  only  reduced 
the  number  of  representatives  of  such  a  vast  Empire 
from  524  to  442,  but  that  it  affects  most  adversely 
certain  provinces  and  certain  categories  of  electors. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  is  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  deputies  accorded  to  the  towns  and 
to  the  ukraines  of  the  frontier  provinces,  whereas 
the  first  electoral  law  had  the  great  merit  of  giving 
a  proportionate  number  of  representatives  to  each 
region  of  the  enormous  Empire,  and  it  did  great 
honour  to  the  intelligence  and  practical  sense  of 
M.  Witte.  In  Poland  the  thirty-seven  representa- 
tives are  now  reduced  to  fourteen,  so  that  while  one 
deputy  represents  in  the  provinces  of  the  Empire 
two  hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  in  Poland  one  deputy  will  represent 
eight  hundred  thousand  or  nine  hundred  thousand 
souis.  This  treatment  was  all  the  more  unexpected 
because  Poland's  representatives  were  among  the 
best  behaved  of  all  the  deputies  of  the  first  two 
Dumas.  The  "true  Russians"  repeat  that  it  is 
humiliating  for  Russia  to  allow  Poles,  Catholics,  and 
Jews  to  participate  in  legislation,  but  the  writer 
points  out  that  the  pride  of  England,  with  a  rela- 
tively larger  Irish  representation  at  Westminster,  is 
in  no  wise  humiliated  in  consequence. 

PROPORTIONS  REVERSED. 

But  there  are  other  countries  which  suffer  more 
than  Poland  or  the  Caucasus  by  the  loss  of  two 
thirds  of  their  deputies.  Turkestan  and  Yakutsk, 
for  instance,  are  not  to  be  represented  at  all.  Other 
changes  in  the  law  diminish  revolutionary  influences 
in  the  villages,  but  more  important  are  the  changes 
in  the  mode  of  scrutiny  in  the  elections  in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  aim  of  which  is  to  give  a  numerical 
preponderance  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  former 
lords,  rather  than  to  the  peasants  and  former  serfs. 
The  writer  describes  this  section  of  the  law  of  igo; 
as  simple  and  ingenious,  a  masterpiece  of  electoral 
mechanism.  In  the  whole  of  Russia  the  new  law 
gives  to  the  peasantry  1147  members  in  place  of 
2535,  while  the  property  owners  will  have  2*644  ir>- 
stead  of  1965.  Compared  with  the  peasantry  the 
towns  have  lost  little. 
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WHY  AMERICAN  MARRIAGES  FAIL. 

American  marriages  fail,  says  Anna  A.  Rogers,  in 
a  most  outspoken  and  vigorous  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  because  American  women  will  not  realise 
that  marriage  is  their  work  in  life ;  and  because  in 
general  they  are  idle,  utterly  selfish,  self-centred, 
and  exacting. 

THE  GERM  OF  DIVORCE. 

The  writer  does  not  doubt  that  there  are  more 
matrimonial  catastrophes  to-day  than  a  generation 
ago.  America,  moreover,  has  2921  courts  able  to 
grant  divorces,  as  against  our  one,  Germany's 
twenty-eight,  and  France's  seventy-nine.  As  there 
is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  knife  is  often  need- 
lessly resorted  to  for  physical  ills,  may  there  not  be 
also  some  ground,  she  asks,  for  a  belief  that  the 
knife  of  divorce  is  too  often  used  to  remedy  marital 
troubles?  The  number  of  American  divorces  has 
three  root-causes : — 

(1)  Woman's  failure  to  realise  that  marriage  is  her  work  in 
the  world.  (2)  Her  growing  individualism.  (3)  Her  lost  art 
of  giving,  replaced  by  a  highly  developed  receptive  faculty. 

The  woman  who  does  not  realise  that  marriage 
is,  after  all,  woman's  work  in  the  world,  allotted  to 
her  by  laws  far  stronger  than  she  is,  "  has  the  germ 
of  divorce  in  her  veins  at  the  outset."  Why  should 
not  she — 

be  taught  the  plain  fact  that  no  other  work  really  important 
to  the  world  has  ever  been  done  by  a  woman  since  "  the 
morning  of  the  world"?  Only  as  a  woman,  with  all  that 
that  entails  upon  her,  is  Bhe  alone,  pre-eminent,  unapproach- 
able- 

Woman's  many  f;iilures  are  then  recited,  con- 
cluding with   th^   following  remarks: — 

Upon  literature,  music,  sculpture,  painting,  women  have 
as  yet  made  very  few  enduring  marks.  As  to  her  recent 
small  success  at  self-support,  however  to  be  commended  and 
encouraged,  they  do  not  lead  to  any  big  end  outside  of  her- 
Belf  or  her  immediate  surroundings;  her  purposes  are  per- 
sonal and  ephemeral. 

Women,  according  to  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  are  not 
even  gifted  with  greater  sensibility  than  men.  They 
are  merely  more  irritable;  and  in  work  requiring 
specially  delicate  discrimination  they  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  employed. 

THl      1)1  MORALISING    DEIFICATION    OF    WOMEN. 

For  this,  says  the  writer,  the  poets  are  largely 
responsible,  the  scientist,  as  quoted  above,  doing  his 
to  bring  about  a  better  sense  of  the  facts  and 
of  the  titnvss  of  things.  American  idolatry  of  women 
is  largely  r<  -sponsible  for  that  intolerance  "and  selfish  - 
Bess  of  young  wives  which  causes  so  many  divorces: 

Every  stranger  coming  within  our  gates  is  amazed  at  the 
social  domination  of  the  female  in  our  country,  the  subordi- 
nation to  her  and  her  wishes  of  the  hard-working,  self- 
effacing  male.  American  women  are  as  a  whole  pampered 
and  worshipped  out  of  all  reason,  a  condition  which  is  some- 


times found  in  young  civilisation.  In  even  a  brief  compari- 
son with  other  countries  it  will  be  found  that  our  women  as 
a  whole  do  not  deserve  it. 

Then  follow  comparisons  with  Frenchwomen, 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  whom  are  workers,  as  com- 
pared with  six  per  cent,  in  America;  with  German 
women  and  their  domesticity;  with  Englishwomen, 
their  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  their  usefulness 
especially  in  philanthropic  work.  There  is  much 
evidence,  however,  that  the  writer  does  not  know 
English  life  very  well.  Twenty  cU-ar-headed,  busi- 
ness-like American  women  have  to  do  as  best  they 
can  the  work  divided  among  two  thousand  of  their 
English  sisters.  And  how  many  American  husbands 
could  seriously  consult  with  their  wives  on  business, 
and  expect  even  comprehension,  much  less  sound 
advice,  such  as  the  Frenchman  <'\[*Tts  and  receives 
from  his  wife? 

GROWTH  OF  INDIVIDUALISM . 

The  rock  on  which  most  flower-bedecked  mar- 
riage-barges go  to  pieces  to-day  is  woman's  cult  of 
individualism.  Woman  has  developed  an  ego  which 
is  too  much  to  manage.  Man's  ego  finds  its  outlet 
in  hard  work,  and  the  world  keeps  it  in  place; 
woman's  is  "largely  a  useless,  uneasy  factor,  vouch- 
safing her  very  little  more  peace  than  it  does  those 
in  her  immediate  surcharged  vicinity."  The  young 
American  woman  has  learnt  a  great  many  things, 
but  never  that  marriage,  instead  of  being  "  brilliant 
presentation  at  the  Court  of  Love.  is  "her  work 
at  last  "— 

her  difficult,  often  intensely  di-a^reeable  and  dangerous, 
life-task.  And  her  salary  of  love  will  sometimes  be  only 
partly  paid,  sometimes  begrudgingly,  sometimes  not  at  all- 
very  rarely  over-paid— by  either  her  husband  or  her  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  precise  facts  that  young  women  should  be 
taught,  as  they  are  taught  physical  geography,  is  that  men, 
all  men.  have  their  high  and  low  emotional  tides,  and  a 
good  wife  is  the  immovable  shore  to  her  husband's  restless 
life. 

A    CURIOUS   ANOMALOUS    HYBRID. 

This  striving  for  "a  detached,  profitless  indivi- 
duality "  is  not  the  only  present-day  tendency  of  the 

American  woman  which  the  writer  condemns.     v 
says  that 

the  present  excessive  education  of  young  women,  and  exces- 
sive physical  coddling  the  gymnastics,  breathing  exerciseB, 
public,  and  private  physical  culture,  the  masseurs,  the  mani- 
curists, the  ahampooere)  have  produced  a  curious  anomalous 
hybrid:  a  cross  between  a  magnificent,  rather  unmannerly 
boy,  ami  a  spoiled,  ezaeting  demt-mondaine,  who  sincerely 
loves  in  this  world  herself  alone.  Thus  quite  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  the  sexes  has  arisen,  a  slipshod,  unchival- 
rous  companionship,  which  before  marriage  they  nominate 
"good  form,"  but  whi<*h  after  marriage  they  [1  logically 
cover  to  be  cause  for  tears  or  for  temper. 

This  indictment  of  American  women  by  an  Ameri- 
can woman  lacks  nothing  in  the  way  of  severity. 
It  is  hardly  likely  to  remain  unchallenged,  and  the 
writer's  sweeping  generalisations  leave  her  danger- 
ously exposed  to  counter  attack. 
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A  CURE  FOR  NOISY  DINNER-PARTIES. 

Mark  Twain's  Recipe. 

In  the  North  American  Review  Mark  Twain  con- 
tinues his  autobiography.  The  author  tells  a  good 
story  of  a  dinner  party  in  1890,  at  Onteora :  — 

It  was  a  bright  and  jolly  company.  Mrs.  Dodge  had  pro- 
vided a  home-made  banquet,  and  the  happy  company  sat 
down  to  it,  twenty  strong,  or  more.  Then  the  thing  hap- 
pened which  always  happens  at  large  dinners,  and  is  always 
exasperating:  everybody  talked  to  his  elbow-mates  and  all 
talked  at  once,  and  gradually  raised  their  voices  higher, 
and  higher,  and  higher,  in  the  desperate  effort  to  be  heard. 
It  was  like  a  riot,  an  insurrection;  it  was  an  intolerable 
.volume  of  noise.    Presently  I  said  to  the  lady  next  me— 

"  I  will  subdue  this  riot,  I  will  silence  this  racket.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  do  it,  but  I  know  the  art.  You  must  tilt 
your  head  towards  mine  and  seem  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
what  I  am  saying;  I  will  talk  in  a  low  voice;  then,  just  be- 
cause our  neighbours  won't  be  able  to  hear  me,  they  will 
want  to  hear  me.  If  I  mumble  long  enough— say  two  min- 
utes—-you  will  see  that  the  dialogues  will  one  after  another 
come  to  a  standstill,  and  there  will  be  silence,  not  a  sound 
anywhere  but  my  mumbling." 

Then  he  proceeded  in  a  very  low  voice  to  tell 
the  story  of  a  great  banquet  at  Chicago,  at  which 
600  ex-soldiers  were  present.  The  gentleman  next 
him,  Mr.  X.  X.,  he  recounted,  was  very  hard  of 
hearing,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  shouting  his  re- 
marks : — ■ 

He  would  handle  his  knife  and  fork  in  reflective  silence 
for  five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time  and  then  suddenly  fetch 
out  a  shout  that  would  make  you  jump  out  of  the  United 

State*. 

Mark  Twain  goes  on: — 

By  this  time  the  insurrection  at  Mrs.  Dodge's  table— at 
least  that  part  of  it  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood— had 
died  down,  and  the  silence  was  spreading,  couple  by  couple, 
down  the  long  table.  I  went  on  in  a  lower  and  still  lower 
mumble,   and  most  impressively— 

"During  one  of  Mr.  X.  X.'s  mute  intervals  a  man  opposite 
us  approached  the  end  of  a  story  which  he  had  been  telling 
his  elbow-neighbour.  He  was  speaking  in  a  low  voice— there 
was  much  noise — I  was  deeply  interested,  and  straining  my 
Bars  to  catch  his  words,  stretching  my  neck,  holding  my 
breath,  to  hear,  unoonscious  of  everything  but  the  fasci- 
nating tale.  I  heard  him  say.  '  At  this  point  he  seized  her 
by  her  long  hair— she  shrieking  and  begging— bent  her  neck 
across  his  knee,  and  with  one  awful  sweep  of  the  razor ' 

"HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  CHICA-A-AGO? ! ! !" 

That  wa3  X.  X.'s  interruption,  bearable  at  thirty  miles. 
By  the  time  I  had  reached  that  place  in  my  mumblings  Mrs. 
Dodge's  dining-room  was  so  silent,  so  breathlessly  still,  that 
if  you  had  dropped  a  thought  anywhere  in  it  you  could 
liave  heard  it  smack  the  floor.  When  I  delivered  that  yell 
the  entire  dinner  company  jumped  as  one  person,  and 
punched  their  heads  through  the  ceiling,  damaging  it,  for  it 
was  only  lath  and  plaster. 

Then  Mark  Twain  graciously  explained  to  them 
why  he  had  played  that  game.  He  begged  them 
henceforth  to  agree  to  let  one  person  talk  at  a  time, 
and  the  rest  listen  in  grateful  and  unmixed  peace. 
Consequently  he  kept  the  floor  and  did  all  the  talk- 
ing himself.  "  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  had  a  bet- 
ter time  in  my  life."  A  characteristic  denunciation 
of  duelling  follows. 


AN  ITALIAN  ESTIMATE  OF  JOSEPHINE  BUTLER. 

From  a  long  and  sympathetic  article  by  G.  Gallo 
on  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale, 
the  following  appreciation  of  her  life's  work  is  worth 
quoting : — 

For  twenty  years  she  had  laboured  at  her  pious  mission  to 
fallen  girls  when  she  was  called  to  a  great  work  before  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world— a  work  in  which  she  was  to  display 
a  more  than  virile  energy  and  a  truly  British  tenacity,  and 
prove  to  an  astonished  world  what  a  woman  can  do  who  is 
animated  by  faith,  inspired  by  love,  and  burning  with  a  holy 
indignation.  .  .  .  Travelling  from  city  to  city,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  in  ceaseless  conflict  with  prejudice,  seeing  at 
every  step  the  terrible  effects  of  a  system  as  corrupt  as  it 
was  cruel,  it  seemed  to  her,  as  she  wrote  to  her  sister, 
that  swords  were  piercing  her  breast.  .  .  .  Those  who 
asked,  why  so  much  fuss  about  a  few  worthless  women?  can 
never  have  even  suspected  the  depth  of  Christian  love  which 
sought  them  out  in  order  to  follow  the  example  of  Our  Lord. 
Neither  have  they  understood  the  root-idea,  the  fundamen- 
tal reason  of  the  abolitionist  movement.  It  was  not  merely  a 
question  of  healing  certain  sores,  of  combating  a  symptom, 
a  consequence  of  evil,  but  of  attacking  it  in  its  principle  of 
a  double  morality  for  the  two  sexes.  The  originality  and 
the  great  merit  of  Mrs.  Butler  lie  in  the  fact  that  she  pro- 
claimed aloud  that  the  moral  law  was  the  same  for  men  as 
for  women;  that  man  must  put  away  his  pride,  and  no 
longer  consider  woman  as  an  inferior  creature,  nor  yet 
hypocritically  proclaim  himself  her  inferior  in  order  to  de- 
mand the  more  from  her;  but  to  stand  with  her  on  an 
equality,  to  keep  her  at  his  side  in  the  place  the  Creator 
designed  for  her. 

THE   SECRET   OP  HER   SUCCESS. 

Of  Mrs.  Butler's  Italian  supporters  the  author 
recalls  that  they  included  many  of  the  Mazzinian 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  Pius  IX.,  who  "pro- 
tested in  a  letter  to  Victor  Emmanuel  against  the 
introduction  into  Rome  of  State  Regulation,  which 
he  stigmatised  as  an  infamous  traffic  in  human 
flesh."    Of  Mrs.  Butler's  general  life  he  writes: — 

Although  she  was  at  the  head  of  a  vast  organisation  of 
which  she  directed  the  smallest  details,  she  was  always  care- 
ful to  keep  leisure  for  thought  and  deep  meditation  and  for 
writing  down  her  impressions  and  memories.  Of  an  artistic 
temperament,  she  had  an  open  mind  to  which  nothing 
human  was  alien.  No  doubt  her  name  will  always  be  most 
closely  linked  to  the  abolitionist  movement,  yet  her  generous 
conception  of  social  and  moral  liberty,  and  her  intense  sym- 
pathy with  all  righteous  causes,  caused  her  to  make  her  voice 
heard  in  many  directions.  Her  studies  on  Liberalism,  on  the 
Irish  question,  on  the  Boer  War,  her  life  of  Oberlin,  and, 
above  all,  her  beautiful  biography  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
with  whom  she  had  so  many  points  both  of  similarity  and  of 
oontrast,  are  so  many  proofs  of  this.  .  .  .  But  it  was  more 
especially  in  her  speeches  and  conversations  that  Mrs. 
Butler  had  the  gift  of  moving  masses.  .  .  •  Her  eloquence 
was  burning  and  vibrating,  the  eloquence  that  comes  from 
the  heart.  What  gave  her  her  irresistible  power  was  above 
all  her  entice  sincerity,  her  attractive  and  womanly  appear- 
ance, the  exquisite  tact  which  enabled  her  to  handle  the 
most  difficult  problems,  the  most  delicate  topics  with  a  calm- 
ness, a  good  sense,  a  lightness  of  touch  which  prevented  all 
sense  of  embarrassment  among  her  hearers.  One  evening  she 
was  to  address  some  students  who  intended  making  fun  of  her. 
With  a  few  sentences  she  made  them  serious,  and  by  the  time 
she  had  finished  not  only  had  no  one  dared  to  laugh,  but 
not  a  few  had  tears  in  their  eyes. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ESPERANTO. 

Julio  Cejador  writes  in  Espana  Modcrna  about 
the  Spanish  language  in  the  South  American  Re- 
publics. His  article  deals  chiefly  with  dictionaries 
and  similar  works,  hut  incidentally  he  makes  some 
interesting  remarks  about  Argentina  and  especially 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  Spanish  language  is  becoming 
i  •<  irrupt  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  it  is  worse  in 
Buenos  Ayres  than  elsewhere.  Every  year  there 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  European 
immigrants,  including  a  large  percentage  of  French, 
Italians  and  Germans;  they  know  nothing  of  the 
language,  and  do  not  trouble  to  acquire  it.  They 
pick  up  a  vocabulary  of  some  sort  sufficient  to  make 
themselves  understood,  with  or  without  gesticula- 
tion, and  the  effect  is  disastrous  for  the  language 
of  Spain. 

The  newspapers,  which  ought  to  set  the  style  and 
prevent  corruption,  are  full  of  strange  idioms,  slang 
phrases,  and  foreign  words.  The  young  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  up-to-date  interlard  their 
conversation  with  these  phrases  and  words,  until 
on*-  can  scarcely  recognise  the  original  tongue. 
Buenos  Ayres  is  a  Babel. 

The  writer  advocates  the  institution  of  a  literary 
academy  and  other  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
the  language  in  America,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anything  can  be  done.  It  would  appear  from  his 
remarks  that  an  easy  medium  is  the  great  need  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Esperanto  should  find  a  great 
opportunity  there.  It  would  enable  men  of  diverse 
nationalities  to  converse  intelligibly,  and  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  do  as  much  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Spanish  language  as  the  institution  of  an  aca- 
demy,  for  the  immigrants  would  not  corrupt  the 
tongue  by  trying  to  speak  it,  but  would  fall  back 
on  the  more  easily-acquired  artificial  language. 


A  SHIP  FOR  MILLIONAIRES. 

Tin.   Newest  Thing  in  Ocean  Liners. 

In  the  Kunstgezvcrbeblatt  for  September  Dr.  Max 
Osborn  gives  us  a  description  of  the  "  Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie,"  the  magnificent  new  liner  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd.  Hitherto  there  has  been  too  much  de- 
coration and  too  little  art  in  the  fittings  of  the  great 
ocean  liners,  but  in  the  new  liner  a  beginning  has 
been  made  to  endeavour  to  combine  art  with  luxurv, 
and  the  writer  hopes  the  same  principle  will  soon 
be  extended  to  other  parts  than  the  few  cabins  de 
luxe.  But  when  he  comes  to  describe  these  cabins, 
he  is  bound  to  admit  that  not  even  on  the  most 
luxuriously  arranged  yachts  has  there  ever  been  any- 
thing to  compare  with  the  work  of  the  artists  who 
have  designed  the  furniture  and  decorations  for  the 
"  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie." 

CABINS  DE   LUXE. 

There   are  eight   cabins   de  luxe — that   is   to   say, 
eight    arrangements,  each   consisting  of  two   rooms 


with  a  bath-room,  and  then'  are  two  so-called 
Kaiser-rooms,  namely,  two  small  suites,  each  con- 
sisting of  three  rooms  and  a  bath-room.  In  design- 
ing rooms  on  an  ocean  liner  the  artist  has 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with  —  limited 
space,  low  ceilings,  irregular  shape  of  the 
apartments,  small  windows,  etc. ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details  the  writer 
finds  everywhere  in  these  apartments  the  most  re- 
lined  taste  combined  with  the  most  perfect  technical 
equipment.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  I 
merschmid's  Kaiser-room  arrangement.  His  bed- 
room is  in  white.  The  living-room  in  grey  maple, 
with  inlay  of  rosewood  and  mother-ol  pearl.  pres< 
a  charming  interior,  while  the  breakfast-room  has 
wicker  chairs,  a  leather  sofa,  indiarubber  covering 
on  the  floors,  and  three  windows  with  blue  hang- 
ings. The  other  Kaiser-suite  is  by  Wellermann  and 
Frolich.  In  the  bath-rooms  not  only  is  hot  and  i 
sea-water  laid  on,  but  hot  and  cold  fresh  wate: 
well.  For  the  cabins  de  luxe  for  two  persons  the 
charge  for  a  single  voyage  is  .£300,  and  for  the 
Kaiser-suites  ^400. 

TECHNICAL  EQUIPMENT. 
The    large    dining-room    is    fitted    up    with    ■ 
round  tables,  and  an  interesting  innovation  is  a  chil- 
dren's dining-room  designed  by  J.  G.  Poppes.     The 
other    apartments    include    reading-rooms,    writing 
rooms,  smoking  saloons,  drawing-rooms,  etc.,  but  it 
is  disappointing  to   learn   that   these   are  decorated 
in  the  old  gorgeous  style.     Still,  the  whole  is  a  work 
of  art  in  the  highest  sense,  and  the  whole  character 
of   the    work   shows    taste    ami    artistic   feeling   on    a 
much   higher   level  than  anything  yet   attempted   by 
the  North  German  Lloyd.    The  devices  tor  the  con- 
venience of  the  passengers  include  such   things  as 
bed  telephones,  electric  apparatus  lor  brushing  the 
hair,  etc.,  and  these  are  enhanced  by  vases  contain- 
ing fresh  flowers,  prints  on  the  walls,  leather  fc 
on  the  writing-tables,  mirrors,  etc.     Even  when  suf- 
fering from  the  worst  sea-sickness  the  writer  thinks 
it  will  be  almost  a  pleasure  to  repose  in  the 
rooms. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM. 

An  Heroic  Remedv. 

The  first  September  number  of   La  Eevut    opens 

with  an  article  by  Gustave  Vallat,  on  Alcoholisn 
National  Peril  in  France.     At  the  present  moment 
France,  he  says,  rejoices  in  the  sad  honour  of  1- 
the  European   nation  which  consumes  the  greatest 
quantity  of  alcohol.     While  the  general  av< 
Europe  is  8.33  and  that  of  the  Unite-' 
that  of  France  is  15.87.     Among  the  Temperai 
Societies  working  in  France  are  the  National  League 
against    Alcoholism,    the    French    Union,    and    the 
Children "s  Crusade. 

The  writer  is  opposed  to  the  institution  of  a  State 
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monopoly,  which  he  says  may  be  very  profitable  to 
the  State,  but  will  do  nothing  to  combat  the  evil. 
He  proposes  the  institution  of  a  special  alcohol 
monopoly  which  shall  be  extremely  rigorous  in  its 
application.  The  State  should  suppress  the  dis- 
tilleries and  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  manufac- 
ture alcohol.  It  should  rectify  only  the  alcohol  re- 
quired for  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  permit 
the  alcohol  prepared  from  cereals  and  potatoes  to 
be  used  only  for  industrial  purposes.  It  should  al- 
ways be  sold  wholesale  to  the  chemists  in  the  one 
case  and  to  the  directors  of  the  factories  in  the 
other.  The  produce  of  the  sale  would  cover  first 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  any  surplus  might  be 
applied  to  the  creation  of  humanitarian  institutions, 
so  that  the  Government  could  not  be  accused  of 
making  profit  out  of  the  sale  of  poison.  The  im- 
portation of  alcohol  and  strong  liquors  should  also 
be  forbidden.  Such  a  reform,  concludes  the  writer, 
would  be  a  real  benefit  to  everybody,  and  it  would 
be  the  most  effective  means  both  of  defence  and 
attack  against  the  great  assassin.  The  editor  of 
La  Revue  fears  the  remedy  would  be  more  heroic 
than  humane. 


A  GREAT  PEACE-MAKER. 

Mr.  Rudolph  de  Cordova  writes  in  the  Quiver, 
under  this  title,  an 'article  devoted  to  Sir  W.  Randal 
Cremer,  M.P.,  which  contains  some  interesting 
particulars  concerning  his  early  life.  He  begins  by 
describing  very  vividly  the  extreme  poverty  of  Sir 
W.  Randal  Cremer 's  early  surroundings,  left  father- 
less, as  he  was,  when  only  three  years  of  age.  There 
were  two  other  children,  and  the  mother's  income 
was  not  more  than  six  shillings  a  week.  The  result 
of  this  poverty  was  that  the  family  was  practically 
half-starved.  The  2-lb.  loaf  then  cost  eightpence, 
and  it  was  thin  slices  of  it,  and  not  too  many  of 
them,  or  not  too  well  buttered,  that  the  children  got 
twice  daily,  with  "duff,"  potatoes,  and  perhaps  a 
scrap  of  meat  for  their  chief  meal.  In  spite  of  this 
diet,  Mr.  Cremer  (the  full  title  is  somehow  incon- 
venient) went  to  work  at  the  age  of  twelve  as  pitch- 
pot  boy  in  a  shipbuilding  yard — pay,  2s.  a  week; 
hours  from  six  a.m.  till  six  p.m. ;  working-days,  six 
weekly.  As  it  was  open-air  work  it  improved  his 
health ;  but  his  early  privations  left  a  legacy  of  ill- 
health  which  he  has  never  got  over.  His  interest 
in  the  subject  of  peace  began  when  he  was  about 
*-i^hteen,  when  he  heard  a  lecturer  speak  of  the 
barbarity  of  war  as  a  method  of  settling  international 
disputes ;  and  though  his  work  for  international 
peace  and  arbitration  did  not  begin  till  much  later, 
he  seems  never  to  have  forgotten  what  he  heard. 
He  worked  years  as  a  carpenter,  and  houses  in  which 
he  had  a  hand  stand  to-day  in  Brunswick  Square. 
A  touching  story  is  told  of  his  tramp  to  keep  his 
promise  to  see  his  mother — seventy-two  miles,  the 
last  eighteen  in  drenching  rain,  and  all  on  the  sum 


of  is.  ioAd.,  which  covered  both  food  and  travel- 
ling expenses.  Another  interesting  experience  of  his 
was  when,  in  1858,  he  was  working  hard  for  the 
nine-hours'  working-day  agitation,  during  which  he 
made  his  first  speech  in  Exeter  Hall.  In  conse- 
-quence  of  the  speech  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Council  of  the  movement,  but  his  employer, 
hearing  of  it,  discharged  him,  and  even  threatened 
to  shoot  him  if  he  ever  saw  him  on  the  premises 
again.  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Cremer's  career  is 
fairly  well  known. 


THE  STUTTGART  INTERNATIONAL. 

A  Franco-German  Duel  for  Pre-eminence. 

The  second  September  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondcs  has  an  article,  by  Jean  Bourdeau,  on 
the  Socialist  International  at  Stuttgart. 

DESPOTISM   OP  THE   GERMAN  SOCIALISTS. 

The  whole  interest  of  the  Congress,  he  writes, 
was  centred  in  a  sort  of  Franco-German  duel  for 
pre-eminence  at  the  Internationals,  in  the  opposition 
of  traditions,  methods,  temperaments,  and  races. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Germans 
have  never  ceased  to  dictate  their  theories  and  their 
tactics  to  the  Socialists  of  all  countries,  and  at  every 
International  since  1889  they  have  exercised  a  des- 
potic influence,  taking  no  account  of  peculiarities 
of  temperament  or  political  opportunities  in  other 
countries.  They  claim  a  monopoly  of  socialistic 
thought;  all  the  programmes  are  inspired  by  them, 
and  they  dispense  the  subsidies.  The  electoral  sup- 
port which  they  continued  to  gain  made  them  think 
the  day  not  far  off  when  they  would  become  the 
masters  of  the  world,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  prestige  this  gave  them  at  the  Internationals. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  means  used,  the  electoral 
success  of  the  Socialists  will  be  subject  to  unforeseen 
fluctuations,  and  the  elections  of  1907  were  a  serious 
check  to  the  Germans  and  a  contrast  to  the  surpris- 
ing victory  of  the  Austrian  Socialists. 

THE  congress  and  trade  unionism. 

Since  the  International  at  Amsterdam,  in  1004, 
the  most  important  phenomenon  has  been  the  great 
increase  of  trade  unions,  a  matter  of  much  more 
consequence  than  the  winning  of  a  few  seats  in  Par- 
liament. By  a  strange  contradiction  the  trade  unions 
sent  delegates  to  the  Stuttgart  Congress,  though 
they  do  not  recognise  the  principle  of  a  war  against 
classes.  An  interesting  point  brought  out  in  the  dis- 
cussions is  the  revelation  they  afford  of  the  growing 
ascendant  of  trade  unionism  in  connection  with 
political  parties — in  Germany  in  the  sense  of 
moderation  and  in  France  in  the  path  of  revolu- 
tionary action.  The  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  unions  is  reflected  in  these  two  contrary  cur- 
rents. 

COLONIAL   POLICY   CONDEMNED. 

Another  question  which  circumstances  forced  on 
the  Congress  was  the  Colonial  problem.    The  popu- 
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larity  of  Imperialism,  which  the  German  Socialists 
failed  to  recognise,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
electoral  defeat.  At  the  Congress  it  was  felt  that 
the  aspirations  for  conquest  and  new  colonies  make 
international  conflict  more  imminent,  and  to  fight 
against  the  Colonial  spirit  was  to  fight  against  mili- 
tarism in  its  most  acute  form.  Mr.  Quelch  seemed 
to  regard  colonisation  and  exploitation  as  synony- 
mous, and  exploitation  as  having  no  other  meaning 
than  extermination.  The  most  astonishing  thing 
was  that  Herr  Kautsky  should  use  similar  argu- 
ments. The  natives,  said  the  Socialists,  must  there- 
in- protected  against  capital  bureaucracy  and 
militarism.  Let  the  Socialists,  adds  the  writer,  go 
among  the  savage  races,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as 
missionaries,  and  see  if  they  can  gain  the  confidence 
of  those  who  they  think  need  protection.  With  the 
exception  of  Holland,  the  Congress  condemned  en 
bloc  all  Colonial  policy. 

ANTI-MILITARISM. 

A  >iill  more  burning  question  dealt  with  the  duties 
Socialists  of  all  nations  to  weaken  the  power  of 
militarism  and  prevent  conflict  between  nations.  It 
was  at  the  instigation  of  the  French  Socialists  that 
the  problem  of  anti-militarism  was  raised  at  the  Con- 
gress. Ever  since  1889  France  has  been  be- 
coming more  and  more  anti-militarist.  Socialists 
and  Anarchists  work  for  the  demolition  of  the 
army,  and  among  the  working  classes  the 
movement  has  borne  fruit.  But  at  Stuttgart,  the 
German  Socialists  condemned  the  anti-militarist 
action  of  M.  Heive"  and  M.  Jaures.  That  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  there  is  absolute  opposition  of 
principles  on  the  question  of  militarism  and  war  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  the  French,  but  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles,  the  essential  point,  the 
Germans  remain  in  isolation,  and  the  two  new 
fashions.  Trade  Unionism  and  anti-militarism,  which 
French,  always  anxious  for  novelties  introduced 
Stuttgart,  were  hissed  by  the  Germans. 

SOME  CONCLUSIONS. 

Altogether  twenty -seven  nations  were  represented, 
and  there  were  880  delegates,  says  M.  Bourdeau  in 
conclusion.  With  such  a  crowd  public  discussion 
was  impossible.  On  an  average  the  Socialists  do 
hold  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  seats  in  each 
Parliament.  Their  intellectual  power  is  not  more 
striking  than  that  of  other  political  parties.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  sense  of  reality  or  of  the  complexity 
of  social  questions,  or  indeed  any  new  and  practical 
ideas,  can  he  found  in  their  speeches.  They  do  not 
address  themselves  to  men  of  culture  endowed  with 
the  critical  sense  ;  their  aim  is  rather  to  fascinate 
the  masses  by  their  pathetic  eloquence,  making  ap- 
jx-al  to  material  interests  and  to  an  ideal  of  libertv. 
ility  and  fraternity  borrowed  from  the  French 
Revolution.  Many  of  them  denounce  present-day 
society,  but  meanwhile  they  seem  to  enjoy  it. 
Surely  it  is  questionable  taste  on  the  part  of  these 


educators  of  the  people,  anti-capitalists,  often  pi 
crats,  to  denounce  capital  as  the  vampire  which 
sucks  the  blood  of  the  working  classes.  Moliere  has 
depicted  the  bourgeois  geuti I homme  ;  can  no  dramatist 
be  found  to  represent  on  the  stage  the  proletarian 
bourgeois  ? 

At    the    same    time    it    must    be   remembered    that 
from   three-fourths   to   five-sixths   of   all    the    pi 
tarian    Unions    were    represented    at    the    CongT* 
The  directors  of  these  Unions  are  for  the  most  part 
practical  men  and  remarkable  administrators.    They 
formed  the  best  elements  of  the  Congress,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  results  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  direction  of  the  International  should  pass  into 
their  hands.      The  only   question  of  an  exclush 
labour  interest — namely,   the  emigration  and   im 
gration  of  labour — was  scarcely  touched  on,  though 
it  figured  on  the  programme.     Only  political  q; 
tions  seemed  to  have  am    attraction  for  these  poli- 
ticians who  long  to  rule  while  they  are  persuading 
the  working-classes  that  they  are  fighting  for  the  h 
and  sacred  cause  of  labour  and  peace. 


IN   DEFENCE  OF   THE   SECOND    DUMA. 

Professor   Paul    Milyoukov  puts  the  case  of  the 
second     Duma     in    the     Contemporary    Re 
against  Mr.  Dillon's  showing.     He  goes  into  detail,. 
and  enumerates  numerous  directions  in  which  the 
Duma  was  actively  engaged.    He  says  the  legislative 
work   of  the   Duma   was   advancing    by    leaps    and 
bounds.     At  the  end  of  May  fifteen  committees  w 
strenuousb  working  at  Bills.     These  he  enumera 
H\  the  middle    t  May  the  greater  part  of  the  rep 
laj   ready  lor  the  Duma.     They  form  a  volume  of 
some  400  pages.     He  goes  on  to  say: — 

I  have  felt   obliged  to  dwell   on  the  details  of  the  Dm 
legislative  work   in   order  to  counteract  the   accusation 
means   of   which    Professor   Maartens    and    others   attempted 
t<>    prepare    European    public    opinion    for    the    dissolution. 
The  chief   objection    urged   against    the   continued  existence' 
of    the    Duma,    was    its    inability     to    work.      The    reader    can 
see  for  himself  that  audi   B    reproach  can  only  be  explained 
M  the  outcome  either  of  sheer  ignorance  or  of  premeditated 
calumny.     The    real    cause   of  the    Government's    dia 
tion    with    t lie    Duma    was    the    democratic    spirit    which    in- 
spired  the  whole  of  its  legislative  work.     It  certainly  inter- 
fered  with   the   class    interests    ol    what    the   Prime   Minister 
called  "  the  upiier  130.000,"   a   class   which,   strictly   speaking, 
hardly   exceeds   the   tenth    of    that    number.     Bat    tl 
influence  of  the   "  npper   hundreds  "—as  I  may  now   describe 
them— is  still  so  great   that    it    t he  first,  scent  of  impending 
danger  they  succeeded  in  Inducing  the  Tsar  to  dissolve  the 
Duma. 

Every  unbiassed  reader  will  understand  that  the  quiet 
legislative  work  of  the  Duma  which  I  have  described  above 
must,  if  it.  had  tieen  suffered  to  reach  its  natural  culmina- 
tion, have  restored  complete  tranquillity  to  the  connl 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  the  Government's  viola- 
tion of  the  law  atid  all  the  Bocial  consequences  this  viola- 
tion implies  constitute  fresh  material  for  fierce  civil  dis- 
sension, and  are  likely  to  foster  disorder  anew,  and  once 
more  to  bring  ruin  and  disaster  upon  my  unfortunate  coun- 
try. 
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LONG   LIFE   AND   EASY   DEATH. 

How  to  be  Secured  :  By  Prof.  Metchnikoff. 
Orthobiosis  is  the  word  which  Dr.  P.  C.  Mitchell 
uses  in  the  World's  Work  and  translates  as  "  the 
straight  way  of  life,"  but  which  perhaps  would  be 
more  strictly  rendered  as  "  the  proper  course  of 
life."  The  Russian  Professor,  now  a  member  of 
the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  finds  in  orthobiosis  a 
new  standard  of  morality,  a  scientific  guide  to  life, 
and  a  new  hope  for  humanity  against  its  greatest 
evils.  He  finds  that  life  is  shortened  by  the  un- 
checked activity  of  the  phagocytes,  or  eating  cells, 
such  as  white  blood  corpuscles.  These  phagocytes 
are  invaluable  for  devouring  foreign  intruders.  When 
they  are  unduly  stimulated,  or  when  the  normal 
tissues  of  the  body  are  unduly  weakened,  then  the 
body  becomes  a  prey.  Disease  and  premature 
senility  set  in,  and  death  results. 

to  clear  life  of  disease. 
The  Professor  finds  in  precocious  senility  an  in- 
stance of  the  disharmonies  due  to  our  inherited  con- 
stitution. Many  of  our  qualities — physical,  mental 
and  emotional — have  come  to  us  from  remote  an- 
cestors, and  were  at  one  time  possibly  useful  adap- 
tations, but  are  now  positively  harmful.  Man  is  thus 
out  of  gear  with  his  environment.  According  to  the 
Professor : — 

Advanoes  in  knowledge  and  scientific  method  are  to  be 
employed  to  rectify  human  life,  and  to  remove  from  it  all 
acquired  or  inherited  disharmonies,  until  there  be  attained  a 
condition  of  orthobiosis,  a  cycle  from  birth  to  death  from 
which  extraneous  accidents  have  been  removed,  and  in  which 
each  successive  phase  comes  in  its  due  course. 

The  normal  duration  of  life  is  extending  in  all 
civilised  countries.  Thanks  to  Metchnikoff  himself, 
we  are  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  the  extermination  of 
syphilis.  Cancer  may  be  expected  soon  to  yield.  In 
time  Parliaments  and  executive  officers  should  be 
experts  in  scientific  knowledge. 

THE  SOUR  MILK  TREATMENT. 

Meantime  the  body  is  frequently  poisoned  by 
microbes  developed  within  the  favourable  environ- 
ment of  the  lower  bowel,  in  which  the  debris  of  the 
food  remains  for  a  considerable  time.  Modern  sur- 
gery has  succeeded  in  shutting  off  the  lower  bowel 
to  a  functionless  by -pass.  Metchnikoff,  however,  is 
experimenting  on  the  milder  method  of  rendering  the 
eontents  of  the  gut  aseptic  by  treatment  with  disin- 
fecting agencies.  The  bacilli  which  make  milk  turn 
sour  can  become  culturised  in  the  gut  and  there 
arrest  the  activity  of  the  microbes  which  cause  putre- 
faction. Metchnikoff  has  found  a  strain  of  which 
pure  cultures  can  be  made: — 

Soured  curds,  prepared  from  boiled  milk  by  the  addition. 
at  the  proper  temperature,  of  a  leaven  containing  the  pure 
cultures,  can  be  eaten  in  quantities  of  a  little  more  than  a 
teacupful  once  or  twice  a  day.  Taken  with  sugar,  the  curds 
are  quite  pleasant.  Tabloids  containing  the  pure  cultures  in 
a  dry  condition  may  be  taken  along  witli  a  milk  diet. 

END  OF  REGNANT  YOUTH  AND  PESSIMISM. 

A  simple  diet,  however,  is  a  necessity.     Alcohol 


in  any  form,  and  even  in  small  quantities,  is  in- 
jurious. This  sour  milk  treatment  has  been  success- 
ful in  reducing  or  inhibiting  intestinal  putrefaction. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  life  would  be  freed 
from  the  accident  of  disease.  "  The  attainment  of 
orthobiosis  would  enormously  increase  the  happiness 
of  human  life."  The  working  life  would  be  vastly 
increased.  What  the  Professor  'alls  the  instinct  of 
life,  the  sense  of  the  value  of  life,  is  mostly  absent  in 
the  young,  but  grows  slowly  as  maturity  is  reached. 
"  Pessimism,  the  expression  of  the  absence  of  the 
sense  of  life,  is  a  phase  of  youth."  In  more  general 
affairs  the  rule  of  the  young  would  cease.  The  ex- 
perience and  ripened  faculties  of  the  old  would  no 
longer  be  destroyed  by  bodily  and  mental  weakness. 
The  judgment  of  age  would  be  combined  with  the 
energy  of  an  enduring  youth. 

"  THE  INSTTNOT  OF  DEATH." 

The  proper  course  of    life    involves    a    natural 

death : — 

At  the  present  time,  death  comes  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  by  some  accident  of  disease  or  degeneration,  and  can- 
not be  regarded  as  in  any  way  natural.  We  have  as  yet  al- 
most no  information  as  to  what  would  be  the  natural  limit 
of  human  life,  but  it  may  be  set  down  as,  at  the  least,  con- 
siderably more  than  a  century.  As  it  nearly  always  comes  too 
soon,  and  as  the  result  of  morbid  processes,  we  are  ignorant 
as  to  what  natural  death  would  be.  Metchnikoff,  however,, 
has  collected  information  from  a  few  rare  cases  which  leads 
him  to  suppose  that  if  it  came  in  its  proper  season,  death 
would  be  as  welcome  as  any  other  normal  phase  of  the  cycle 
of  life.  As  life  went  on,  the  sense  of  life,  or  instinct  of  life, 
would  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  but  in  the  end  would  be 
replaced  by  what  Metchnikoff  calls  the  instinct  of  death. 
This  would  come  not  as  the  wish  to  be  free  from  pain,  but  as- 
a  gentle  acquiescence  of  the  mind  and  the  emotions'  in  the 
natural  processes  of  the  body. 

Natural  death  is,  according  to  the  most  probable- 
theory,  "  the  result  of  a  gradual  accumulation  within 
the  body  of  narcotic  byproducts  of  cellular  activity, 
and  thus  it  is  directly  comparable  with  sleep."  As. 
the  temporarily  tired  body  welcomes  temporary 
sleep,  so  the  last  sleep  would  be  gratefully  received 
by  the  permanently  tired  bodv. 

Not,  however,  we  may  add,  unless  in  either  case- 
then-  was  sure  hope  of  waking. 


Mr.  Francis  H.  Skrine  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review  some  time  ago  a  brilliant'account 
of  the  awakening  of  India.     He  declares  that  it  is. 
the  blind  struggle  of  an  embryonic  national  soul  to 
find  corporate  existence.     If  the  example  of  Japan, 
has  fired  the  imagination  of  Indian  patriots,   they 
have  also  learnt  from  the  passive  resistance  of  Non- 
conformists and  the  efforts  of  Englishwomen  to  se- 
cure political  rights.     The  saving  clause  in  the  com- 
plex character  of  the  Hindu  is  a  limitless  capacity 
for  admiration.     Herein  perhaps  lies  the  key  to  the 
problem  of  governing  India.     England's  mission  is- 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  time  when  India  shall  take 
her  place  beside  the  great  self-governing  Colonies.. 
The  social  must  precede  the  political  reform. 
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THE   PASSING   OF   KOREA. 

Mr.  Samuel  MacClintock's  article  in  the  World 
To- Day  on  "The  Passing  of  Korea"  has  a  cer- 
tain topical  value,  for  '  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
world's  ancient  empires  cannot  but  challenge  our 
interests  and  sympathy.''  Diplomatically  Korea  is 
n<>\\  dead.  Yet  she  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
empire,  nor  even  an  independent  nation,  having  been 
till  recently  a  dependency  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  since  1895  a  sort  of  unhappy  mouse  between 
the  Russian  and  the  Japanese  cats.  The  writer,  who 
has  been  in  Korea  and  knows  something  of  Japanese 
diplomacy,  laughs  at  Prince  Ito's  statement  that  the 
Emperor's  abdication  and  Korea's  ceasing  to  be  an 
independent  nation  came  about  "without  any  pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  Japan."  He  has  no  pity,  how- 
ever, for  the  old  Emperor,  and  thinks  the  new  one 
only  a  pawn,  "mentally  deficient,  morally  de- 
bauched "  ;  but  he  has  much  sympathy  with  the  down- 
trodden Korean  people,  who  are  certainly  not  going 
to  have  an  easy  time  of  it  with  Japan,  more  especially 
as  the  Koreans  and  the  Japanese  are  absolutely 
antithetical  peoples.  Still  the  Koreans  will  pro- 
bably be  much  better  off  than  their  own  rulers — in- 
deed, they  could  not  very  well  be  worse  off. 

EXCLUSION  OP  THE  WEST. 
In  the  United  Service  Magazine  Mr.  Angus 
Hamilton  writes  a  useful  and  well-documented  article 
n  Japan  and  Korea.  The  treaty  which  has 
brought  Korea  finally  under  the  control  of  Japan, 
be  says,  is  a  measure  frankly  hostile  to  foreign  in- 
fluence, both  in  its  scope  and  its  future  application. 
Japan  has  made  use  of  the  Western  Powers  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Korea,  but  she  does  not  intend 
that  they  shall  share  with  her  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
tr\  :— 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  find  in  the  promise  of  its  unwritten 
intention  any  expression  of  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
Korea  or  for  the  foreign  interests  which  eo  long  have  heen 
iciated  with  the  Hermit  Kingdom.  Indeed,  in  reflecting 
upon  it*  terms,  it  is  almost  possible  to  imagine  that  the 
Japanese  have  forgotten  the  great  obligation  to  Western 
capital  under  which  they  exist.  Without  the  support  of 
British,  French,  German,  and  American  funds  Japan  could 
not.  have  become  the  sponsor  of  Europe  for  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  Korean  problem.  Yet,  in  place  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  door  and  the  doctrine  of  equal  opportunity 
to  which  Japan  indirectly  pledged  herself  when  she  placed 
the  interest*  of  Europe  in  Korea  upon  a  level  with  her  own, 
successive  treaty  of  recent  years  has  disclosed  a  further 
modification  of  the  position  at  one  time  held  in  Korea  by  the 
trade  of  the  Occident.  The  assistance  of  the  West,  so  freely 
offered  in  Japan's  hour  of  distress,  thus  has  been  instru- 
mental in  creating  a  position  for  Japan  in  Korea  in  which 
th<i  Occident  will  not  participate. 

"  A  HIGH  HAND "  AND  "  LARGE  GAME." 

Tn  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  Adachi  Kin- 
nosuke  frankly  confesses  that  "we  are  carrying 
things  with  a  high  hand  in  Korea,"  and  that  Japa- 
nese solicitude  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  world — 
scially  that  of  the  United  States — arises  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  moment  the  statesmen  of 
Nippon    are   stalking  a   large   game — a   very   large 


game — nothing  less  than  a  triple  understanding 
tween  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Nippon, 
He  says : — 

Koreans  do  not  like  us  because  we  went  into  their  country 
and  said  to  them:    "WTork;    we  will  give  you   money,    we    will 
make  you  wealthy."    They  said  to  us:    "We  do  not  wish  for 
your  money,  we  have  lived  comfortably  without  work,  w  ■ 
not  wish  to  work."    An  J  when  we  made  thein  work,  the] 
not  like  us. 

He  quotes  the  tesfimom  of  a  Christian  missi. 
in  Korea,  that  no  one  interested  in  the  extensioi 
Christ's  kingdom  can  do  anything  but  thank  Japan 
for  helping  along  the  good  work. 

MAHOMET  AN  ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN! 

In  the  Hindustan  Review  Dr.  Nishikanta  Ch 
padhyaya   contributes    an    interesting   series   of   e» 
cerpts  about  "  Christ  in  the  Koran."    He  says  : — 

From  the  very  beginning  of  my  study  of  the  Koran  1 
been  greatly  struck  with  the  love  and  veneration  witli  which 
the  Prophet  of  Islam  always  mentions  tlie  name  of  Christ 
Jesus,  so  much  so  that  one  might  say  in  making  use  0 
somewhat  colloquial  phrase  that  Mohammed  had  Christ  "on 
the  brain."    These  references  to  Christ  in  the  Koran  carry 
more  than  usual  weight  chiefly  for  the  following  two  reas 
— <1)  Because  they  are  not  merely  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet 
of  Islam,  but  are  actual  revelations  made  through  him  by 
God  Himself;  and  (2)  Because  tbey  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Prophet  of  Islam  was  not  only  not  the  "  Anti-Christ 
He  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be,  but  in  some  respects 
a,  very,   very  orthodox  Christian,   much   more  orthodox,    in 
faot,  than  a  good  many  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries of  modern  Christendom. 

He  quotes  passages  to  show  that  Mahomet  called 
Jesus  "  the  Word  of  God,"  "  the  illustrious  Messiah. 
the  "Intercessor"  in  the  next  world;  that  he  1 
Christ  to  have  been  conceived  in  the  womb  of 
Virgin  Man  by  a  special  act  of  the  Divine  Will, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  thai    He   was  born  hob 
sinless.     Mahomet  accepts  the  miracles  recorded 
Him.     The  writer  declares  that   Mahomet's  pole: 
was  against  carnal  notions  of  the  generation  of  the 
Son.     He  maintains,  in  conclusion,  that  "  the  logical 
and  legitimate  inference  that  must  consequently  be 
drawn  from  all   the  passages  about   Christ   Jesus  in 
the  Koran  is  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  no  oth< 


Bed- Books. 

Florence  Hayllar,  who  discourses  in  the  Treasury 
on  Bede  as  a  bed-book,  says  an  old  classic  reads 
much  better  at  the  beddiour  than  almost  any  n 
book,  and  a  book  to  be  good  to  read  in  bed  1 
sleeping   implies   a    certificate    of    several    notable 
merits.    The  last  thing  such  a  book  may  be  is  to  be 
tedious.     There  must  be  no  argument  to  be  re 
bered,   no   complicated    situations    to    unravel,    no 
startling  exposition  of  the  struggles  and  pro 
of   life,    and   no  provocation   to   laughter,    however 
cheerful  the  book  may  be.     A  succession  of  inci- 
dents, thoughts,  or  characters  is  the  kind  of  enter- 
tainment  required,    with    a    wise   and    kindly    spirit 
presiding  over  it:  simple,  but  deep  and  true;  gentle, 
but  calm  and  strong. 
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THE   CASE   AGAINST   A   NATIONAL   MILITIA. 

Mr.  Harold  Cox  on  the  Swiss  System. 
Mr.  Harold  Cox,  M.P.,  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  English  Committee  who  recently  visited 
Switzerland  at  the  invitation  of  the  National  Ser- 
vice League,  in  order  to  examine  the  military  system 
of  that  country.  He  describes  his  impressions  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  has  returned  wholly 
unconvinced  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  us  to 
adopt  a  similar  system  of  military  training.  The 
cases,  he  points  out,  of  Switzerland  and  England 
are  entirely  dissimilar;  and  to  the  broad  question 
whether  the  Swiss  system  is  applicable  to  English 
needs  he  replies  with  a  decided  negative. 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  THE  SWISS  SYSTEM. 

( )f  the  Swiss  system  as  he  saw  it  he  speaks  in  high 
terms,  as  being  far  preferable  to  anything  that  exists 
in  other  Continental  countries.  It  takes  very  little 
from  the  civilian  life  of  each  citizen,  and  adds  an 
element  of  interest,  of  pleasure,  and  of  occasional 
excitement.     What  it  is  can  be  told  in  a  sentence : — 

A  NATIONAL  MTLTITA  NOT  WANTED. 
It  is  a  system  of  compulsory  military  training  lasting  for 
a  very  brief  period,  but  following  upon  a  preliminary  train- 
ing during  boyhood  and  adolescence  in  gymnastics  and  in 
rifle  shooting.  Tiiat  the  system  is  popular  with  the  Swiss 
people  appears  to  be  beyond  question.  It  is  regarded  rather 
as  ;i  pastime  than  as  a  corvee.  This  is  certainly  more  than 
can  be  said  for  the  system  of  compulsory  service  prevailing 
in  other  Continental  countries.  The  Switzer  likes  his  ser- 
vice, and  voluntarily  undertakes  even  more  than  is  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  State.  In  the  infantry,  which,  of  course, 
comprises  the  bulk  of  the  army,  he  is  required  to  train  for 
forty-five  days  when  he  joins  as  a  recruit  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  subsequently  he  has  to  put  in  eighteen  days' 
training  every  alternate  year  for  seven  years,  together  with 
a  certain  amount  of  musketry  practice,  at  times  convenient 
to  himself.  In  actual  fact,  the  amount  of  musketry  practice 
voluntarily  undertaken  far  exceeds  the  minimum  exacted  by 
the  Government.  A  large  number  of  voluntary  societies 
have  been  formed  for  rifle-shooting,  and  they  compete  with 
one  another  for  prizes.  In  the  same  way  there  are  numer- 
ous gymnastic  societies  with  quasi-military  constitution  and 
purpose.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  rifle-shooting  and  gym- 
nastics take  the  place  in  Switzerland  that  cricket  and  foot- 
ball, golf  and  lawn  tennis,  occupy  in  England. 

If  we  were  to  follow  this  example  we  should  ob- 
tain an  armed  force  in  time  of  war  of  4,000,000 
men,  together  with  an  unarmed  force  of  about  the 
same  strength.  But  Mr.  Cox  contends  we  should 
have  nothing  for  them  to  do  when  we  had  got  them; 
for 

we  want  no  national  militia  to  defend  us  against  in- 
vasion; that  is  the  exclusive  duty  of  the  navy,  and  the 
navy  must  be  sufficient  for  that  duty,  because  it  also  has 
to  perform  the  much  more  difficult  duty  of  defending  our 
commerce.  We  want  no  national  militia  to  guard  our  naval 
arsenals:  that  is  a  task  that  can  more  safely  be  entrusted 
to  regular  garrisons  composed  either  of  soldiers  or  of 
marines.  Finally,  we  want  no  national  militia  even  to  repel 
the  10.000  raiders  who  are  to  march  on  London,  for  they 
will  be  more  economically  and  more  efficiently  guarded 
against  by  a  small  force  of  well-trained  regulars. 

FOUR  MILLION  MEN  OR  SIXTY-FIVE  "DREADNOUGHTS." 

To  maintain  this  huge  body  of  compulsorilv 
trained  men — "who  cannot  be  compelled  to    fight 


abroad,  and  are  not  wanted  to  light  at  hom 
would  cost  ^19,500,000  a  year.  It  this  sum  has  to 
be  spent.  Mr.  Con  urges,  it  would  he  more  profit- 
ably expended  upon  the  naw.  upon  which  our 
security  actually  depends.  H<*  illustrates  this  point 
bj  an  ingenious  and  striking  calculation: — 

The  annual  cost  of  a  "  Dreadnought "  in  commission,  in- 
cluding interest  on  capital  and  depreciation,  maintenance 
and  ammunition,  and  the  full  cost  of  the  food,  pay,  and 
pensions  of  officers  and  men,  is  approximately  £250.000  a 
year.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  as  the  life  of  these  monsters 
if  not  merry  is  short,  let  us  put  the  annual  cost  at 
£300.000.  At  this  outeide  estimate  we  could  with  £19.500,000 
a  year  maintain  in  full  commission  sixty-five  "  Dread- 
noughts. "  paying  all  charges  and  providing  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  new  ships  as  the  older  ones  passed  out  of  date. 
Can  anyone  doubt  for  a  moment  that  sixty-five  "  Dread- 
noughts "  in  full  commission  would  add  immensely  more 
to  the  offensive  and  defensive  strength  of  Great  Britain 
than  4,000.000  militiamen,  raised  for  home  defence? 

INCULCATING   A   FALSE    MORALITY. 

The  moral  and  physical  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Swiss  system  are  equally  mis- 
leading : — 

The  most  imporant  element  in  military  training— namely, 
rifle  practice— 4a  far  inferior  as  a  physical  exercise  to  many 
of  the  games  that  English  lads  play  without  any  compul- 
sion, and  which  appear  to  be  unknown  in  Switzerland.  It 
may  be  urged  that  these  games  are  not  sufficiently  |j  >- 
tenia  tic  to  give  a  complete  physical  training  to  the  whole 
of  our  population,  but  that  is  an  argument  for  physical 
exercise  in  school  and  after  school,  not  for  the  introduction 
of  military  training,  which  is  more  costly,  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  physique,   less  satisfactory. 

Military  service  is  a  service  that  the  nation  can 
never  require  from  most  of  us;  and,  says  Mr.  Cox, 
we  should  be  inculcating  a  false  morality  if  we 
taught  that  it  was  the  only  service  which  a  man  owes 
to  his  countrv. 


Our  Debt  to  Fenimore  Cooper. 

In  the  At/antic  Monthly  appears  an  interesting 
and  most  appreciative  paper  on  Fenimore  Cooper, 
by  Professor  Brander  Matthews.  I  quote  a  pas- 
sage near  the  conclusion,  as  the  debt  of  other 
authors  to  Cooper,  and  their  appreciation  of  him : — 
If  we  may  judge  an  author  by  the  variety  of  those  he  has 
stimulated,  Cooper  must  take  high  rank.  He  has  stirred  a 
host  of  other  writers,  often  men  who  pursued  wholly  dif- 
ferent artistic  ideals.  He  drew  from  Balzac  "roars  of  plea- 
sure and  admiration";  and  Dumas  avowedly  imitated  him 
in  the  "Mohicans  of  Paris."  Mr.  Kipling  once  remarked  to 
me,  after  a  re-reading  of  Cooper,  that  he  had  come  aeruw 
scene  after  scene  which  he  knew  already  in  the  narrative- 
of  later  novelists,  and  that  a  host  of  later  writers  had  been 
going  to  Cooper's  works  as  to  a  storehouse  of  striking  situa- 
tions where  they  could  help  themselves,  so  fertile  in  inven- 
tion was  the  earlier  American  author.  Even  Thackeray  did 
not  disdain  to  borrow  from  him  the  hint  of  one  of  his 
noblest  chapters;  and  Poe  may  have  taken  over  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  method  of  his  marvellously  acute  M.  Dupin  from 
the  skill  with  which  Cooper's  redskins  followed  a  trail  blind 
to  eyes  less  acute  than  theirs.  Sainte-Beuve  declared  (adds 
Professor  Matthews)  that  Cooper  possessed  that  "  creative 
faculty  which  brings  into  the  world  new  characters,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  Rabelais  produced  Panurgo.  Le  Sage  Oil 
Ulas.  and  Ttichard^on  Pamela."  There  can  lie  no  higher 
praise  than  this. 
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THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN   AGREEMENT. 

It  is  quite  a  pa:an  of  jubilation  that  "  Calchas  " 
contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  Review.  He  rejoices 
with  great  joy  at  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement, 
and  declares  that  the  date  deserves  to  be  rubricated 
in  the  records  of  diplomacy.  He  traces  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  since  the  earliest 
times.  English  relations  with  Russia  were  excellent 
until  1 7 19,  when  we  assisted  Sweden  with  subsidies 
and  a  fleet  against  the  Tsar's  designs.  In  1773 
Chatham  said,  "  I  am  quite  a  Russ."  United  against 
Napoleon,  the  two  Powers  fell  apart  in  1833,  wnen 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Turkey  were  withdrawn  by  Great  Britain,  Austria 
and  France.  Then  the  Tsar  and  his  Ministers  com- 
menced the  half-century  of  demonstrations  against 
our  position  in  Asia.  The  Crimean  War  was  one 
incident;  and  twice  in  the  following  generation  the 
British  Empire  and  the  Tsar  stood  on  the  brink  of 
war.  Then  ensued  vacillation  and  incompetence. 
The  whole  process  was  brought  to  a  term  by  the 
daring  and  heroism  of  Japan.  Now,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  placed  our  policy  on  a  base  of  solid  granite 

TIIK  CHANGE   DUB  TO  GERMANY. 

The  change  from  the  traditional  enmity  towards 
Russia  is  due  entirely  to  German  policy.  It  had 
been  assumed  that  in  the  struggle  with  Russia, 
British  and  German  interests  would  be  identical. 
The  Kaiser's  Kruger  telegram  startled  this  singular 
confidence.  German  jubilation  over  the  Black  Week 
in  South  Africa  awakened  England  and  shattered 
for  ever  the  traditional  theory  that  there  was  special 
political  affinity  between  the  two  Teutonic  races. 
We  set  to  work  to  break  up  the  diplomatic  combina- 
tions of  Berlin  and  so  to  save  the  British  Empire. 
Says  Calchas : — 

We  have  discovered,  in  a  word,  that  Germany,  whatever 
her  declared  theories  and  real  Intention*,  is  bound  to  be- 
come within  the  next  couple  of  decades  the  European 
Power  most  able  to  threaten  our  national  life.  To  keep 
our  hands  free  for  dealing  with  her  most  continue  to  be 
the  main  and  the  inflexible  purpose  of  oar  national  policy. 

After  this  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  new 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  is  not  directed  against  any 
third  Power.  It  does  not  isolate  Germany.  England 
is  more  secure,  but  Germany  is  not  less  safe. 

INDIA  Dorm.v  SECURE. 
The  Treaty  attests  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  political  history.  "  The  British  Dominion 
in  India  is  now  guaranteed  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, both  by  Russia  and  Japan."  Not  only  is  tie 
room  in  Asia  for  both  Russia  and  England;  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  is  necessary  to  the  other's 
security.  The  surplus  population  of  an  awakened 
China  may  swamp  Siberia,  and  the  united  strength 
of  Russia  and  Japan  may  be  required  to  keep 
China's  energy  within  bounds.  And  the  new  de- 
velopment in  India  will  attest  our  own  Imperial  apti- 
tude as  it  has  never  vet  been  tested. 


For  all  practical  purposes,  Calchas  admits  that  the 
partition  of  Persia  has  been  effected,  and  the  north- 
ern provinces,  including  Teheran,  are  abandoned  to 
the  influence  of  the  Tsar.  The  Persian  Parliament 
is  not  of  a  kind,  according  to  his  judgment,  to 
justify  us  postponing  or  imperilling  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  agreement. 


WOMAN   SUFFRAGE   AT  THE   CAPE. 

In  the  African  Monthly  for  August  there  is  an 
article  by  Mrs.  Alfred  \.   Macfadyen,  President  of 
the  Women's  Enfranchisement  League,  Cape  Colony, 
on  "  The  Cape  Parliament  and  the  Enfranchisement 
of  Women."     Women's  enfranchisement,  the  writer 
tells   us,   passed   into  the  range   of  practical   Cape 
politics  on  July  4th  last,  when  the  tellers  handed  up 
their  returns  to  the   Speaker,   "  after  an   unusually 
well-maintained    debate — the   first   general    political 
debate  in  ten  years  that  had  cut  clean  across  racial 
divisions."     More  than  a  fourth  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  had  voted  for  the  measure. 
General  Botha,  it  is  well  known,  is  an  advocate 
the   reform,    and    many   of   his   party   support   him. 
Xatal  has  a  flourishing  Women's  Enfranchisement 
League,  and  Cape  Town  another.     As  might  h 
been  expected,  Mr.  Cronwright-Schreiner  is  an  advo- 
cate of  women's  suffrage,  as  also  are  Mr.  Sauer  and 
Mr.    Malan.      Mr.    Merriman,    however,   opposed    it, 
using,    apparently,  the  usual  stock  arguments.     The 
writer  thinks  that,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  South 
Africa  are  peculiar,  they  are  only  an  additional  argu- 
ment for  the  recognition  of  its  women  as  citizens. 
When  the  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies  was 
accomplished,   sh<  the  leaders  of  all  par: 

publicly  acknowledged  how  much  it  was  due  to  the 
women  of  Australia,  and  federation  the  writer  thinks 
the  ideal  of  all  others  to  be  striven  for  in  South 
Africa. 


Popularity  of  Portraiture. 

A  writer  in  an  article  on  the  Royal  Academj 
tributed  to  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  tor 
July  noted  the  annually  increasing  ratio  which  por- 
traiture bears  to  other  classes  of  subjects.  Whether 
the  growing  interest  in  portraiture  has  any  relation 
to  the  modern  passion  for  unveiling  private  lit 
is  impossible  to  say,  biit  in  the  October  number  of 
the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  another  writer  • 
portraiture  has  become  very  much  a  matter  of  money, 
the  ability  to  secure  the  services  of  a  distinguished 
portrait  painter.  It  is  surprising  how  many  portraits 
of  j>ersons  one  never  heard  of  get  hung  at  Burlington 
House.  Neither  obscurity  nor  mediocrity,  however, 
can  be  affirmed  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cope's  por- 
trait of  His  Majesty.  There  is  a  fine  nobility  of 
mien,  a  dignity  of  bearing,  a  consciousness  of  power, 
an  innate  sense  of  strength  in  bearing  and  expres- 
sion in  this  line  portrait,  says  the  writer. 
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THE   JAPANESE    PERIL. 

The  Necessity  of  Stemming  the  Yellow  Flood. 
The  writer  of  the  chfonique  on  foreign  affairs  in 
the  Fortnight!  x  Review  takes  a  very  serious  view  of 
the  influx  of  Japanese  into  British  Columbia  and 
California.  While  condemning  the  unprovoked  at- 
tacks upon  the  Japanese,  he  points  out  that  the  at- 
tempt of  white  labour  to  stem  the  yellow  flood  is  a 
mere  inevitable  expression  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation. 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    A    JAPANESE    STATE? 

Japanese  immigration  must  either  be  restricted  or 
unrestricted,  he  says.  The  former  course  means 
serious  diplomatic  difficulty  at  Tokio.  The  latter 
course  means  an  absolutely  fatal  feud  with  Australian 
and  Canadian  democracy.  If  Japanese  immigration 
is  not  restricted  the  Japanese  will  be  in  a  great 
majority  in- British  Columbia  in  less  than  a  decade. 
British  white  labour  would  be  simply  submerged  by 
the  yellow  flood: — ■ 

The  colony  might  remain  for  a  time  under  the  British 
flag,  but  would  ultimately  cease  to  be  in  any  sense  a  British 
colony.  In  the  long  run  there  would  be  a  racial  war,  and 
either  British  Columbia  would  become  part  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Japanese  would  maintain  their  footing  upon 
the  Pacific   slope  under  their   own   flag. 

ASIATIC  OR  EUROPEAN? 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  with  unrestricted  im- 
migration California  in  twenty  years  would  be  a 
Japanese  State,  inhabited  by  a  white  minority  : — 

The  unrestricted  influx  of  yellow  immigrants  would  create 
along  the  Pacific  strip  of  North  America  an  Asiatic  Chili. 
The  conditions  of  the  whole  American  problem  would  be 
gradually  but  fundamentally  transformed.  The  most 
destructive  of  all  imaginable  solvents  would  be  applied  to 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  Asiatics  would  hold  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific,  as  Europeans  hold  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
all  civilisation  might  be  dominated  or  convulsed  for  cen- 
turies by  that  state  of  things,  as  the  Middle  Ages  were 
moved  and  vitalised  by  the  secular  conflict  between  Christen- 
dom and  Islam. 

THE  WHITE  MANS  DILEMMA. 
Summing  up,  he  concludes  that  for 'all  purposes 
of  this  generation  the  dangers  of  an  unrestricted 
Asiatic  invasion  are  too  great.  It  will  not  be 
allowed.  He  fully  admits  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
the  Japanese  to  accept  a  position  of  inequality  in- 
ternationally equivalent  to  the  mediaeval  status  of 
the  Jews : — 

The  Japanese  have,  perhaps,  yet  to  realise,  as  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  West  becomes  more  familiar  and  their 
knowledge  of  it  more  subtle,  that  all  European  political 
arrangements,  except  where  the  direct  issue  is  war,  are 
based  upon  illogical  but  convenient  compromise.  In  this 
case,  also,  compromise  must  be  the  foundation  of  any  tem- 
porary settlement. 

Some  middle  course  must  be  found,  for: — 
Absolute  exclusion  of  the  yellow  race  from  all  the  enor- 
mous unfilled  territories  claimed  as  white  man's  country 
would  mean  war.  But  the  unrestricted  invasion  would  lead 
even  more  certainly  to  war  in  a  worse  form.  No  one  is  justi- 
fied  in  taking  an  optimistic  view  of  this  question. 

A  truly  unpleasant  dilemma  likely  to  tax  the 
patience  and  wisdom  of  statesmen  for  many  a  year 

to  come. 


THE   HAGUE   CONFERENCE. 

\ni   So  Bad  Ai  ikh  Ai.i  : 
Sir   Thomas    Barclay   gives   in    the    Fortnightly 
Review  an  approximate  estimate  of  t!x   worl 

Conference.    H<  writes  to  prove  that — 

the  current  Impression  tlat   the  Gonferenoa  of  1937  ha> 
been  productive  of   results   commensal' tie   with    tin 
display  of  energy  involved  in  keeping  forty-seven  highly-paid 
delegations   several    months    at    the    Hague    is    quite    a 
taken  one. 

He  allows,  however,  that  the  oth«-r  current  im- 
pression that  the  work  of  tin-  Confer<  -  ill- 
prepared  is  admittedly  correct. 

ARMAMENT-LIMITATION   No  I    BUBIED 

The  resolution  on  the  limitation  of  armaments 
Sir  Thomas  Barclay  does  not  regard  as  a  burial  oi 
the  question.     He  says:  — 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  recommendation  ~as  such,  framed 
in  stronger  language  than  that  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Conference  of  1907,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  s-uppoee  that  the 
great  Powers  will  belie  themselves,  and  not  seriously  examine 
the  question. 

Sir  Thomas  also  remarks : — 

To    have   begun   turning   the   rules   of    International    i 
hitherto  sneered  at  as  a  body  of  theorists'  notions,   ii 
written  code,  accepted  by  all  civilised  mankind,  is  so  new  to 
men's  minds  that  the  public  has  hardly  yet  realised  the  im- 
mensity of  such  an  undertaking. 

SPECIAL  AND  GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

The  Hague  Conferences,  he  says,  are  bringing 
order,  precision  and  civilised  methods  into  matters 
in  which  a  few  years  ago  the  very  idea  of  codifica- 
tion was  too  remote  to  be  seriously  considered.  As 
to  the  future,  he  says,  experience  has  shown  the  need 
of  distinguishing  between  two  classes  of  questions — 
those  of  general  and  of  special  interest.   He  says : — 

Among  the  questions  of  special  interest  are  not  only  and 
obviously  the  restriction  of  military  and  naval  armaments 
and  budgets,  hut  also  obligatory  arbitration  with  which  it 
lies  in  close  contact.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  great  mili- 
tary Power,  with  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  military 
strength  over  its  neighbours,  the  restriction  of  the  occasions 
in  which  its  strength  can  serve  as  a  coercive  menace  is  a 
diminution  of  its  utility  and  of  its  consequent  justification 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  who  hear  the  burden  of  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  particular 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  greater  expanding  Powers  to  tie 
themselves  down  to  judicial  methods  where  the  "  good  old 
rule"   is  a  speedier  way  of  bringing  matters  to   a   head. 

As  .regards  general  questions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
consultative  committee  will  be  appointed,  in  whose  hands 
some  of  the  matters  it  is  desirable  to  postpone  for  settle- 
ment by  a  third  Conference  may  lie  left  for  further  con- 
sideration, and  for  that  thorough  preparation  the  absence  of 
which  has  been  the  sole  justifiable  ground  of  adverse  criti- 
cism to  which  the  present  Conference  has  been  exposed. 
AN    INDISPENSABLK    WHEEL." 

Speaking   of  the  Cottrrier  de   ia   Confertnct 
Thomas  observes: — 

The  Courier,  although  a  private  enterprise  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  and  at  first  viewed  by  the  delegates  with  distn 
soon  became  an  indispensable  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  the 
Conference,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  work  of  the 
Commissioners  could  lie  brought  at  once  to  the  knowledge  of 
delegates  who  were  not  members  of  them. 
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HOW   BADLY  WE  ALL   TALK. 

In  the  Albany  Review  Florence  Bell  writes  a, 
brief  article,  very  much  to  the  point,  on  "  Our 
Present  Vocabulary."  We  will  most  of  us  stand  re- 
buked, for  her  criticisms  are  only  too  just. 

"WHAT  TO   READ   AND   HOW   TO   WRITE" 

It  is  not  the  monstrous  regiment  of  new  words 
coming  sweeping  down  upon  us  that  she  wishes  to 
discuss,  she  says,  but  the  old  words — used  and  ill- 
used,  debased  and  defaced,  altered  and  abbreviated, 
poor  old  words!  battered,  like  children's  favourite 
toys,  almost  out  of  recognition.  Our  sons,  she  says, 
speak  sometimes  ludicrously  badly;  and  even  now 
our  daughters,  imitating  them,  have  fallen  from 
grade: — 

\V<.  hear  many  discussions  in  these  days  as  to  what  a 
girl  ought  to  learn,  and  the  pioneers  of  progress  among 
us  would  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  of  her 
being  taught  only  to  read  and  write.  But  this,  it  seems  to 
me.  would  be  an  ample  scheme  of  education,  providing, 
that  is,  that  she  were  taught  What  to  read  and  How  to 
write.  Too  many  of  us  are  taught  neither.  ...  If  we 
admit  that  a  female  child  should  be  taught  to  talk  at  all. 
she  should  be  taught  to  do  so  in  the  best  way  attainable. 
UNFINISHED  SENTENCES. 

One  snare  that  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  in  speech 
is  that  we  hardly  •ever  seem  able  to  finish  our  sen- 
tences, such  as  they  are.  We  teach  our  children 
that  the)  must  finish  one  mouthful  before  beginning 
the  next:  we  ought  also  to  teach  them  that  they 
must  finish  (me  sentence  before  beginning  the  next. 
A  conversation  is  cited  which  was  overheard  at  the 
play  recently,  and  which  took  place  between  two 
well-dressed  women,  in  the  stalls,  who  were  dis- 
cussing a  female  friend  .- — 

<>no  said— "She  is  quite   impossible,   isn't  she?"— Now  this 

expression,    to    begin    with,    the    purist    might    condemn:     a 

•II  can  hardly  be  "  impossible."— But  we  will  admit,  this 

n    abridgment.— The    other   replied    "iShe    is   so     .     .     ." 

and    thou   she    left   off.     And   the   first  said— "She    is,    you 

know,   she   really   is."     The  second   said,    "  And    it   isn't  as 

If    ...    "  'ben  she  left  off  again.     And  the  first  rejoined, 

My.— That  was  the  end. 

I'  iteful  we  are  on  occasions,  exclaims  the 

writer 

to  thot>e  heaven-sent  rare  ones  who  find  some  fresh  and 
vigorous  collocation  of  words  to  arrest  our  jaded  attention, 
who  place  the  every-day  terms  in  some  new  and  flittering 
juxtaposition,  that  catches  the  light  and  penetrates  us  with 
a  sense  of  exquisite  apprehension  1 

ONLY  SIX   EPITHETS. 

Many  people,  especially  young  people,  seem  to 
have  only  six  descriptive  epithets — "rot,"  "rottef,'' 
"rotten,"  "waster,"  "a  good  sort,"  and  "of  the 
best."  These,  it  is  suggested,  hardly  suffice  for  all 
the  eventualities  of  life: — 

In  matters  of  languages  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  cer- 
tainly the  chief  offenders  to-day.  They  do  not  seem  able 
to  use  the  most  ordinary  word  in  its  ordinary  form.  They 
speak  of  sitting-rooms  as  "sitters,"  of  programmes  as 
"  proggers,"  of  bed-rooms  as  "  umbies,"  of  chaperons  ae 
"  chaps." 

A  "  Deaser,"  referring  to  the  subject  of  a  certain 


•  -nt  piece  of  legislation  still  much  discussed,  is 
the  latest  effort,  it  seems,  of  these  young  language 
desecrators;  but  there  is  more  justification  even  for 
them  than  for  the  undergraduate  who  explained  to 
the  head  of  his  college  that  he  had  not  been  to 
Chapel  because  he  was  a  ''  gnogger  :: — the  divination 
of  the  signification  of  which  1  leave  to  the  r< 
a  profitable  exercise  of  the  wits. 

■  IKKKV-nriLT  PHRASES. 
Among  the  •'jerry-built  phrases"  at  which  the 
writer  tilts  are  "  sermonette, "  "  lecturette,"  and  most 
of  all  '-suffragette,"  which,  of  course,  should,  by 
analogy,  mean  "a  small  suffrage."  Other  phi 
in  great  vogue,  "  swamping  all  individuality  of 
thought,  all  choice  of  language,"  are  those  expi 
ing  that  a  ''  thing  has  come  to  stay  "  ;  or  that  such 
a  one  is  "on  his  own,"  "the  most  shapeless  and 
jerry-built  phrase  that  was  ever  constructed  " ;  that 
one  is  "fed  up"  with  a  thing;  that  So-and-so  was 
'•  pulling  your  leg."  And  worst  of  all  is  it  when 
these  world-worn  expressions  take  the  place  of  wit! 
"Don't  you  see,"  "sort  of,"  "don't  you  know," 
and  other  absolutely  meaningless  tags  and  rags  of 
talk  interlard  perpetually  the  conversation  of  many 
who  should  know  better.  "Deeds  not  words" 
should  be  amended  in  this  year  of  linguistic  dis- 
grace  into  "  Deeds  and  Words." 

MEMOIRS   OF   DICKENS  AND   THACKERAY. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  this  month  celebrated 
his  ninety-first  birthday,  in  an  interview  in  Great 
Thoughts  recalls  some  of  the  memories  of  his  long 
life.  Thackera)  was  often  a  guest  at  his  din- 
parties,  and  was  at  his  house  almost  every  Sunday. 
He  was.  says  Sir  Theodore,  the  most  kindly  and 
tender  hearted  man  you  could  meet,  and  was  gener- 
ous to  the  last  degree : — 

one  day  lie  said)  I  was  talking  to  Thackeray  in  the  hall  of 
the  Athemeum  Club,  when  Dickens  came  out  of  the  reading- 
room  and  passed  us  without  taking  any  notice.  Thackeray 
exolaimed,  "  This  can't  be  allowed  to  go  on.  I  most 
speak  to  him."  He  caught  up  Dickens  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Stairs,  and  said.  "  Now',  Dickens,  this  sort  of  thing  can  ' 
on   any   loneer.     Shake  hands,   and    let    us  l>e  1   to 

be."    I  noticed  Dickens  take  his  hand  and  shake   it.  though 
not,  very  genially.    Then  Thackeray   returned  to  me  and  said, 
"I   admire  Dickens   so   much    that   I    could    not    let   our 
friendship  l>e  broken." 

lb-  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  Thackeraj 
Dickens   when   they    made   up    their    quarrel 
Edmund  Yates  and  the  Garrick  Club.     He  says: 

He  was  not  a  brilliant,  talker  at  the  dinner-table,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  singularly  taciturn  in  general  society. 
Sitting  and  chatting  with  us  in  the  morning,  be  was  like  a 
great,  large-hearted  schoolboy,  but  at  a  dinner-party  in  the 
evening  lie  would  probably  only  utter  a.  few  sentences.  He 
was  a  very  reserved  man  except  when  among  those  with 
whom  he  felt  quite  at  his  ease.  He  died  a  comparatively 
young  man,  for  he  was  only  fifty-two,  although  he  looked 
about  seventy-five.  But  he  had  bad  a  life  full  of  poverty  and 
suffering. 

The  next  time  Sir' Theodore  Martin  met  Dickens 
was  at  Thackerav's  funeral,  a  few  weeks  later. 
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THE   GRAND   OLD   MAN   OF   ROUMANIA. 

Demetrius  Sturdza  is  the  subject  of  a  eulogy  by 
Miss  Edith  Sellers  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 
She  says  of  him  that  Nature  evidently  intended  him 
to  be  a  Scotchman,  for  he  has  all  the  canniness  of 
the  Scot,  the  shrewdness,  the  foresight,  all  the 
boundless  energy,  too,  and  wiry  strength.  His  in- 
dustry is  phenomenal,  and  so  is  his  economy.  He 
hardly  knows  what  it  is  to  take  a  day's  rest,  in  spite 
of  his  seventy-four  years,  and  he  can  make  a  penny 
go  farther  than  any  other  man  east  of  Zurich.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  Boyard 
families. 

MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  PROFESSOR. 

He  taught  his  son  that  Roumanians  were  neither 
Turks  nor  Slaws,  but  descendants  of  the  old  Romans, 
and  that  they  must  be  free  from  Turkish  and  Mus- 
covite oppression.     She  proceeds  : — 

Demetrius  Sturdza  was  only  sixteen  when  his  father  died, 
yet  already  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that,  if  his  coun- 
try were  to  be  freed,  it  must  be  by  keen  wits,  not  by  cannon. 
For  a  nation  with  Russia  on  the  one  side  and  Austria  on 
the  other  there  could  be  no  question  of  plunging  into  war 
against  Turkey.  After  bis  father'?  death  he  spent  some 
years  in  Germany,  where  the  zest  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  his  University  work  amazed  even  his  profes- 
sors. It  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  in  him  the  making 
of  a  great  scholar;  for  not  only  has  he  a  remarkable  gift 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  but  all  bis  tastes  are  scholarly. 
Had  he  followed  his  natural  bent,  indeed,  and  consulted 
only  his  own  wishes,  he  would  prohably  be  to-day  a  re- 
nowned professor,  instead  of  a  Minister  President.  But 
with  a  country  waiting  to  be  delivered  from  Turkey  and 
guarded  from  Turkey's  would-be-heirs,  no  career  was  pos- 
sible for  him  as  a  patriot  but  politics.  All  his  education 
was  directed  towards  fitting  him  to  give  a  helping  hand  to 
bis  nation. 

THE  KING'S  COMRADE. 

In  1857  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Divan, 
appointed  by  the  Paris  Conference  after  the  Crimean 
War  to  advise  the  great  Powers  how  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  should  be  governed.  It  was  by  his  advice 
that  the  two  provinces  became  one  Roumania.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  of  1866,  which 
resulted  in  the  abdication  of  Couza  and  the  election 
of  Charles  of  Hohenzollern  as  Prince.  Then  began 
a  forty  years'  comradeship  : — 

In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Sinaia,  close  to  the  private  apart- 
ment of  King  Carol— Charles  of  Hohenzollern  in  1866— there 
is  a  room  that  bears  M.  Sturdza's  name  and  is  reserved  for 
his  use,  no  matter  what  party  be  in  power.  Other  Ministers 
must  provide  dwellings  for  themselves  when  at  Sinaia,  but 
he  has  one  provided  for  him  by  bis  Sovereign;  for  in  the 
King's  eyes  he  is  no  mere  Minister,  here  to-day  and  gone 
perhaps  to-morrow,  no  mere  party  leader;  he  is  an  old 
fellow-worker,  fellow-teacher,  fellow-fighter,  the  only  one 
left  of  the  little  band  of  patriots  who  helped  him  to  redeem 
Roumania  and  trans-form  her  from  a  mere  vassal  province, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  passing  marauder,  into  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  well  able  to  hold  her  own   in  the  world. 

HIS  WIFE'S  SALOX. 

In  the  five  following  years  he  was  diplomatic  agent 
in  turn  in  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Constantinople,  as 
well  as  chief  of  missions  to  almost  every  capital  in 
Europe ;  for  he  had  to  secure  for  Roumania  the  ap- 


proval  ol  th<  Great  Powers.  He  held  office  again 
and  again  as  Finance  Minister  and  Minister  of  Ldu- 
cation : — 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  work,  however,  he  found  time  to 
woo  and  win  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  all 
Roumania,  and  the  most  brilliantly  clever.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Prince  Cantacuzine,  who  soon  proved  herself 
an  adept  in  that  most  difficult  of  arts,  Vart  tie  tenir  un  talon. 
From  that  day  to  this,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
office  or  out,  his  house  has  always  been  a  great  social 
centre,  a  sort  of  general  rendezvous  for  those  who  have 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  Nature's  gifts,  or  who  are 
rendering  special  service  to  their  fellows. 

A  REAL  MIRACLE. 

Charles  spoke  of  him  as  his  "  pearl  of  Ministers." 
During  the  intervals  when  Sturdza  was  out  of  office 
he  devoted  himself  to  social  propaganda,  to  teach 
the  peasants  how  to  work  and  save.  The  crowning 
achievement  of  his  career  began  in  1899,  when  he 
became  Minister  President,  when  he  wrought  what  a 
Frenchman  described  as  the  only  miracle  wrought 
for  a  hundred  years  and  more,  in  paying  Roumania 's 
debt  out  of  an  empty*  Exchequer  and  turning  her 
annual  debt  into  a  surplus.  After  reorganising  his 
country's  finance  system  he  organised  for  it  a  system 
of  national  education.  Miss  Sellers  says  she  has 
found  in  Roumanian  villages  schools  as  well  managed 
and  organised  as  any  village  school  in  Germany, 
and  teachers  and  learners,  some  of  them  sons  and 
daughters  of  ex-serfs,  as  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed as  she  ever  found  in  Yorkshire  or  Cumber- 
land. 


Splendid  Paupers. 

At  the  end  of  the  Grand  Magazine  is  an  article  by 
Mrs.  George  Xorman  dealing  with  the  difficulty  of 
'the  rich  in  making  both  ends  meet.  At  least  a 
thousand  a  year  must  be  set  apart  for  rent  and  taxes 
alone,  and  one  family  of  Splendid  Paupers  is  obliged 
unfortunately  to  pay  "just  five  guineas  more  than  their 
income  for  house-rent.  In  entertaining,  ^4°°°  or 
^5000  will  hardly  do  what  ^1000  did  thirty  years 
ago.  At  one  time  champagne  was  a  distinguishing 
luxury  of  certain  suppers  and  dinners;  now  it  could 
not  possibly  be  dispensed  with.  Any  sort  of  dance 
costs  £200;  a  big  "  season  "  dance  much  more  than 
,£1000,  the  flowers  alone  accounting  for  ^300.  and 
the  band  for  ^50.  Dress,  as  we  all  know,  is  fabu- 
lously expensive,  though  few  can  disport  therasel 
like  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  in  ^1000  afternoon  frocks,  or 
be  "presented,"  like  an  American  belle,  in  a 
£z$,ooo  jewelled  gown.  No  one  who  is  anyone  can 
now  afford  to  get  a  daughter  married  under  five 
figures,  at  any  rate  in  London;  and  another  1 
serious  and  constant  tax  on  the  rich  is  the  upk- 
of  their  motors.  Thev  cannot,  unfortunately,  ma 
with  only  one  car;  Lord  Northcliffe,  for  insta 
has  fourteen,  and  the  chauffeur  costs  sometimes 
£200  a  vear  in  wages  alone,  while  the  garage 
probably  'costs  another  ^200.  Pity  the  sorrows  of 
the  rich ! 
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HOW  TO   PLAY    CHOPIN. 

By  His  Greatest  Interpreter. 

til  the  composers  whose  works  are  familiar  to 
lovers  of  music,  none  perhaps  is  played  more  than 
Chopin,  and  none  suffers  more  than  he  at  the  hands 
of  amateur  and  mediocre  pianists.  In  the  Strand 
Magazine  for  October.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  a 
justly  famous  interpreter  of  Chopin,  publishes  an 
article  in  which  he  tells  how  his  favourite  composer 
should  be  played. 

THE    MOST    DIFFICULT   COMPOSER. 

Chopin  being  one  of  the  most  difficult  composers 
to  play  well,  the  pi.mist  who  attempts  him  must, 
Bays  M.  <lt-  Pachmann,  have  a  heart  by  nature,  a 
brain  b)  study,  and  technique  by  constant  practice. 
I  interpret  proper!)  the  poetry  and  emotionalism 
of  the  composer  it  is  necessary  to  create  mentally 
the  same  atmosphere  as  that  in  which  he  lived  and 
moved.  Chopin's  life  was  a  strange  intermingling 
of  gaiety  and  sadness,  and  sudden  changes  from 
triumph  to  dejection,  and  his  music  is  impregnated 
with  subtle  romance,  exuberant  fancy,  inconsequent 
ty,  and  utter  desolateness.  Each  successive 
mood  must  receive  its  own  special  interpretation,  yet 
the  whole  piece  must  present  the  ensemble  of  a 
finished  picture. 

To  make  an  ugly  thing  beautiful  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  tasks,  and  it  is  a  task  which  Chopin  occa- 
sionally demands.  Often  it  is  a  matter  of  years  be- 
Fore  all  the  meaning  and  beaut)  of  a  passage  is 
fully  appreciated.  Even  M.  de  Pachmann,  who 
plays  Chopin's  music  so  constantly  that  he  has  made 
part  of  himself,  is  always  finding  fresh  points 
of  view,  different  meanings,  new  beauties.  To  play 
Chopin,  not  onl)  must  all  the  means  that  every 
composer  makes  use  of  to  obtain  effect  be  mastered, 
but  the  true  Chopin  pianissimo  must  be  specially 
studied. 

HIS  CHIEF  ATTRACTION. 

The  whole  question  of  melody  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  when'  Chopin  is  concerned,  and  infinite 
delicacy  and  elegance  are  required  for  the  playing 
of  his  songs  on  the  piano.  To  M.  de  Pachmann 
the  chief  attractiveness  of  Chopin  lies  in  the  fact 
that  practically  every  piece  tells  a  complete  story 
or  paints  some  picture,  quite  intelligible,  when  pro- 
perly interpreted,  tn  a  mind  even  comparatively 
lucated  in  music.  The  great  Chopin-player  is 
he  who  not  only  sees  the  pictures  that  Chopin  con- 
jures up.  but  can  show  them  to  his  audiena 

In  the  mazurkas  sadness  and  joy  are  strangely 
mixed  up.  Of  the  preludes,  the  'fifteenth  is  M. 
Pachmann's  favourite,  and  the  sixteenth  his  great 
favourite;  the  nineteenth  he  thinks  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  in  the  world  to  play.  Half  the  attraction 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  he  writes,  lies  in  the  various 
dresses  she  wears,  and  with  even  change  she  apy> 
more  beautiful.     So  it   is  with  the  preludes.     Each 


has  a  large  wardrobe  of  different  dresses.  They 
should  not,  then,  be  always  dressed  in  the  same 
colours.  It  is  with  the  etudes  as  with  the  preludes, 
each  is  meaningless  if  improperly  interpreted.  There 
must  be  no  mediocrity  in  the  playing  of  Chopin. 
Every  line  he  wrote  is  a  line  of  perfect  poetry.  In 
conclusion,  M.  de  Pachmann  says  he  plays  all  com- 
posers equally  well;  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
Chopin  is  so  dear  to  him,  for  he  appreciates  how 
much,  as  a  whole.  Chopin's  works  are  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  other  composers. 


ABOUT    HERBERT   SPENCER. 

Miss  Rosaline  Masson  contributes  "  a  recollec- 
tion "  to  Cornhill.  She  says  that  in  nearly  all  the 
notices  that  appeared  of  Herbert  Spencer  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  familiar  side  of  him — his 
humour,  his  keen  enjoyment  of  a  joke  or  a  story — 
remained  untouched.  When  she  first  saw  him 
proved  kindl)  eyed  and  bushy  whiskered,  decidedly 
genial,  and  in  no  wise  awesome.  Referring  to  the 
drives  which  she  enjoyed  at  Brighton  with  the 
philosopher,  she  says:— 

It  was  on  on©  of  these  days  that,  on  the  information  that 
we  were  on  the  old  high  road  to  London,  the  question  waB 
ventured,  "  I  suppose  it  was  along  this  road  that  George 
IV.  used  to  drive  in  a  high  barouche?"  The  answer  was 
prompt.     "I  take  no   interest  in  the   criminal  classes!" 

Mr.  Spencer  had  once,  when  looking  at  a  famous  bust 
of  Julius  Osesar,  found,  as  his  only  comment— doubtless 
with  the  same  glint  of  good-natured  dogmatism  that  meant 
no  ill-will  to  man  or  emperor— that  the  features  of  the 
mighty  Roman  were  of  the  "  criminal  type." 

She  reports  that  casual  callers  were  a  great  ab- 
horrence : — 

Three  Cabinet  Minister-  had  once  been  granted  five 
minutes,  and  a  watch  laid  on  the  table  had  kept  t>hem  to 
tho  given  time. 

One  da)  an  American  called  and  demanded  at  the 
front  door  to  see  Mr.   Spencer.      The  philosopher 
was  just  round  the  cornet,  waiting  for  luncheon.     I 
American  was  informed  that  ''  Mr.  Spencer  is  unable 
to  receive  visitors,"  but  went  on  to  insist: — 

"  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Noo  York  on  purpose, 
sir!  I  assure  you  that  with  as  the  name  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer  " 

"Mr.  Spencer  will  very  much  regret  it.  but  his  health 
precludes " 

"I  assure  you,  sir.  that  I  would  not  detain  him.  The 
reverence  that  his  great  achievements  cause  him  to  be  held 
in  with  us  is " 

"  I   am   afraid,   however,  that    Mr.   Spencer " 

"If  I  could  merely  be  allowed  to  hold  his  hand  and  tell 
him " 

But  this  proved  too  much.  The  agonised  philosopher 
raised  himself  on  his  sofa. 

"Send  him  away!  Send  him  away!  Don't  let  him  come 
in!"   he  called  out. 

A  pause— everybody's  breath  held — and  then,  in  the  hall, 
in  awe-stricken  tones,— 

"I  have  heard  the  voice  of  Herbert  Spencer!  I  ran  now 
return  to  Noo  York  satisfied!" 
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THE    FOURTH    OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    GRACES. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson  contributes  to  the  Cornluil 
Magazine  a  charming  study  of  humour.  He  thinks 
that  the  time  has  come  t<>  raise  another  figure  to 
the  hierarchy  of  Christian  graces.  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity  were  sufficient,  he  says,  in  a  more  elemen- 
tary and  barbarous  age,  bul  now  the  world  has 
broadened  somewhat  :— 

The  fourth  quality  that  I  should  like  to  see  raised  to  the 
test  rank  among  Christian  graces  is  the  Grace  of 
Humour.  I  do  not  think  that  Humour  has  ever  enjoyed  its 
due  repute  in  the  ethical  scale.  The  possession  of  it  saves 
a  man  from  priggishness;  and  the  possession  of  faith,  hope 
.ind  charity  does  not.  Indeed,  not  only  do  tlvese  three 
virtues  not  save  a  man  from  priggishness — they  sometimes 
even  plunge  him  in  irreclaimable  depths  of  superiority. 

Mr.  Benson  then  ventures  on  a  description  of 
humour.     He  says  : — 

What  I  mean  by  it  is  a  keen  perception  of  the  rich  in- 
congruities and  absurdities  of  life,  its  undue  solemnity,  its 
guiltless  pretentiousness.  To  be  true  humour,  it  must  not 
be  at  all  a  cynical  thing — as  soon  as  it  becomes  cynical  it 
loses  all  its  natural  grace;  it  is  an  essentially  tender- 
hearted quality,  apt  to  find  excuse,  ready  to  condone,  eager 
to  forgive.  The  possessor  of  it  can  never  be  ridiculous,  or 
heavy,   or  superior. 

He  distinguishes  wit  as  being  to  humour  what 
lightning  is  to  the  electric  fluid.  "  To  be  witty,  one 
has  to  be  fanciful,  intellectual,  deft,  lightdiearted  j 
and  the  humorist  need  be  none  of  these  things." 

THE  LACK  OF  IT  IN  RELIGION. 

The  absence  of  humour  has  been,  he  finds,  the 
cause  of  some  of  our  worst  disasters  in  religion, 
notably  ecclesiasticism.     He  remarks: — 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  orthodox  heaven  is  so  de- 
pressing a  place  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  room  in  it 
for  laughter;  it  is  all  harmony  and  meekness,  sanctified 
by  nothing  but  the  gravest  of  smiles.  What  wonder  that 
humanity  is  dejected  at  the  thought  of  an  existence  from 
which  all  possibility  of  innocent  absurdity  and  kindly 
mirth  is  subtracted— the  one  thing  which  has  persistently, 
lightened  and  beguiled  the  earthly  pilgrimage! 

THE   HUMOUR    OF   JB3IUS. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Benson  himself  has  no  doubt 
of  warrant  in  the  Gospel  for  the  Christian  exercise 
of  humour.  He  quotes  a  few  sayings  of  Jesus,  and 
adds : — 

I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  One  who  touched  all 
the  stops  of  the  human  heart,  and  whose  stories  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  vivid  things  ever  said  in  the  world, 
can  have  exercised  His  unequalled  power  over  human  nature 
without  allowing  His  hearers  to  be  charmed  by  many 
humorous  and  incisive  touches,  as  well  as  by  more  poetical 
and  emotional  images.  No  one  has  ever  swayed  the  human 
mind  in  so  unique  a  fashion,  without  holding  in  his  hand 
all  the  strings  that  move  and  stir  the  faculties  of  delighted 
apprehension ;  and  of  these  faculties  humour  is  one  of  the 
foremost.  The  amazing  lightness  of  Christ's  touch  upon 
life,  the  way  in  which  His  words  plumbed  the  depths  of 
personality,  make  me  feel  abundantly  sure  that  there  was 
no  dreary  sense  of  overwhelming  seriousness  in  His  rela- 
tions with  His  friends  and  disciples. 

HUMOUR  IN  THE   CREATOR. 

Otherwise  he  finds  little  trace  of  humour  in  the 
New  Testament.     If  St.   Paul  had  had  more  of  it, 


he  mighl  have  given  a  different  bia  faith. 

In  Aristophanes  there  is  a  delicious  levity,  an 
parable  prodigality  of   laughter  moving   absurdities, 
which  has  possibly  never  been  equalled.     H 
humour  lies  deep  in  nature: — 

Tho  peevish  mouth  and  the  fallen  eye  of  the  pie 
helpless  rotundity  of  the  sunfish,  the  inoiirnlul  SB 
rolling  glance  of  the  goldfish,  the  furious  and  in- 
mien   of  the   barndoor   fowl,  the   wild  Of    the 

bahyroussa  ami  the  wart-hog,  the  crafty,  lolemn  eye  Of  the 
parrot — if  such  things  aa  these  do  not  testify  to 
humour  in  the  Creative  Spirit,  it  is  hard  to  account  for 
tho  fact  that  In  man  a  perception  is  implanted  which 
should  find  such  sights  pleasurably  entertaining  from  in- 
fancy  upward^. 

SOME   INSTANCES  OF   HUMoti: 
As  illustrations  of  the  essence  of  humour  lyi 
the  perception  of  incongruity,  he  gives  two  stoi 

There  is  a  story  of  a  drunken  man  who  was  observed  to 
feel  his  way  several  times  all  round  the  railings  of  a  Lon- 
don square,  with  the  intention  apparently  of  finding  some 
way  of  getting  in.  At  last  he  sat  down,  covered  hie  face  with 
his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears,  saying  with  deep  pathos. 
"I  am  shut  in!"  In  a  sense  it  wai  true;  if  the  rest  of  the 
world,  was  his  prison,  and  the  garden  of  the  square  repre- 
sented liberty,  he  was  undoubtedly  incarcerated.  Or.  again, 
take  the  story  of  the  Scotchman  returning  from  a  convivial 
occasion,  who  had  jumped  carefully  over  the  shadows  of 
the  lamp-posts,  hut  on  coming  to  the  shadow  of  the  church- 
tower,  ruefully  took  off  his  boots  and  stockings,  and  turned 
his  trousers  up,  saying,  "  I'll  ha'e  to  wade." 

Intellectual  humour  may  be  roughly  illustrated  by  such 
sayings  aa  that  of  George  Sand  that  nothing  is  such  a  re- 
storative as  rhetoric,  or  the  claim  advanced  by  a  patriot 
that  Shakespeare  was  undoubtedly  a  Scotchman,  on  the 
ground  that  his  talents  would  justify  the  supposition. 

Mr.  Benson  laments  that  in  England  we  have 
fallen  into  the  groove  of  paradox,  of  the  t>j>e  of 
the  humorist  who  went  about  the  world  with  a  dread 
of  not  being  misunderstood.  He  closes  a  most 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  as  well  as  brilliant  sketch 
by  saying,  "  Humour  is  a  kind  of  divine  and  crown- 
ing grace  in  a  character,  because  it  means  an 
artistic  sense  of  proportion,  a  true  and  vital  toler- 
ance, a  power  of  infinite  forgiveness.*' 


A   Cluster  of   Memorial   Cottages. 

Who  that  has  lost  a  friend  would  not.  if  he  could. 
erect  in  his  honour  a  permanent  memorial  ?  And 
what  better  memorial  could  he  find  than  a  Home" 
tor  the  aged  poor,  to  bear  the  honoured  name?  Of 
the  browning  Bethany  Homes  for  Old  Folks,  which 
Lord  Strathcona  opens  this  month  at  Whyteleafe, 
in  Surrey,  fire  out  of  seven  are  memorial  cott. 
thus  erected.  Twelve  additional  cottages,  close  to 
the  Homes,  with  other  needed  extensions,  can  now 
be  Si-cured  tor  the  sum  of  ^2750.  For  .£200  each 
cottage,  accommodating  from  four  to  five  aged  per- 
sons, can  be  obtained;  it  can  be  fitted  for  ^20 
more,'  and  beautified  with  a  further  ^20.  When 
the  twelve  are  added  to  the  existing  seven  cotl 
there  will  be  accommodation  for  about  one  hundred 
aged  persons. 
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"PAPA"    RUSK1N   AND    HIS    LITTLE    FRIENDS. 

In  the  Fortnight])  Rem:,  Mrs.  Katie  Macdonald 
Goring  continues  the  charming  reminiscences  of 
Ruskin  and  his  patronage  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Living  Creatures  founded  by  herself  and 
other  children  living  in  the  suburb  of  Bedford  Park. 

PAPA"  BUSKIN'S  VISIT. 

"  Papa  Ruskin  came  to  see  us  on  the  23rd  of 
May."  So  ran  a  flourishing  entry  in  the  Society's 
official  organ.  Members  and  officers  had  decided 
that  they  must  have  a  superb  meeting  in  honour  of 
the  occasion,  and  for  this  purpose  they  secured  the 
best  room  in  the  Bedford  Park  Club.  Grown-ups, 
except  certain  mammas,  were  excluded.  The  season 
was  May,  and  great  were  the  preparations  made  in 
the  way  of  bouquets  of  flowers  and  dainties  for 
afternoon  tea.  But  disaster  occurred.  Papa  Ruskin, 
having  no  ticket  of  membership,  was  put  by  the 
Club  steward  into  the  smoking-room,  and  heart- 
sickening  disappointment  occurred  at  his  non-ar- 
rival. However,  he  eventually  was  discovered.  The 
writer  vividly  describes  her  "  hero-worship  "  : — 

From  the  moment  I  saw  Ruskin  holding  my  mother's 
hands  in  the  doorway,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  emotion,  and 
remained  in  a  dazed  condition  of  adoration  and  shyness 
all  the  time  he  was  with  us.  It  was  hero-worship  in  its  most 
overpowering  form.  At  first  I  was  actually  unhappy,  tear- 
ful, physically  cold  and  feeble;  later  on  I  was  rapt  into  a 
golden  mist;  glowed  warm;  hovered  in  a  beatific  vision  of 
goodness,  genius,  beauty.  But  from  beginning  to  end  I  was 
speechless. 

TWO  KNOTTY  PROBLEMS. 

Papa  Ruskin  was  called  upon  to  give  judgment  on 
two  knotty  points — should  donkey  boys,  who,  after 
repeated  warnings,  still  could  not  be  induced  to 
treat  their  donkeys  well,  be  visited  with  summary 
punishment  in  the  shape  of  thrashings?  He  thought 
they  should.  And,  Must  shrimping  be  always  for- 
bidden by  the  rules,  for  a  charming  little  maiden 
couldn't  and  wouldn't  give  it  up,  yet  wanted  to  join 
the  society  ?  The  point  would  be  considered,  said 
Papa  Ruskin.  Indeed,  he  believed  that  shrimps — 
with  watercress  were  often  the  characteristic  dish 
and  chief  course  at  tea  by  the  seaside.  So  that  it 
might  be  argued  that  shrimping — conducted,  of 
course,  with  as  much  consideration  as  possible  for 
the  shrimps-  was  realh  a  method  of  furnishing  the 
larder,  and  providing  tne  family  table  with  a  whi 
some  an- J  necessarj  meal.  Papa  Ruskin— another 
disaster  could  no!  Staj  to  tea.  and  went  awav  for- 
ing  his  bouquets,  a  fad  thus  recorded  in  the 
ety's  journal:  "The  officers  of  the  society  gave 
bouquets  to  Papa  Ruskin.  which  were  forgotten." 

KOBE   IMSKIN    LETTERS. 

In  time  Ruskin  went  back  to  Brantwood,  and  we 
have  more  letters  from  him.    He  thought  (in  answer 
[uestion)  that 

the  P.L.O.  should  be  signed  only  under  sixteen  and  then 
there  should  be  another  society  altogether,  called  Q-X.C— 
Guards  of  Living  creatures  which  should  promise  not  to 
drown  mice— even  who  ate  altar  cloths-hut  only  to  itive 
them  something  nice  to  eat). 


1  a  nine  Miss  Ma)  Garnett,  a  daughter  of  the 

late    Dr.     Richard    Garnett,    founded    a    soeieiv 
slum  children  in  London,  which  she  proposed  con- 
necting with  the  l.L.C.      Ruskin,    asked    for    his 
opinion  as  to  this,  replied : — 

By  all  means  take  in  the  Branch  Society  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren— it  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  my  purposes  to 
bring  the  joy  of  the  love  of  animals  to  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

What,  do  you  think?  I'm  promised  a  tame  seagull,  and 
mean  it  to  take  care  of  all  my  quill  pens— and  keep  the  old 
cat,  Tootles,  from  being  too  lazy.    .    .    . 

In    1886   little   Katie   heard   her   first  "Messiah." 
and  wrote  off  in  a  fine  heal  about  it  to  Brantwo 

l'apa    Ruskin   replied: — 

I  don't  like  grand  music  at  all,  I  like  the  songs  of  six- 
pence—and a  pocketful  of  rye— and  the  King  was  in  the 
counting-house  (and  I  only  wish  kings  oftener  were)  and  1 
do  love  an  old  quite  vulvar  song  about  Hot  Codline— and 
I'm  so  ashamed  of  myself  you  can't  think— all  the  same  I 
believe  you  would  come  and  pet  me,  if  you  were  a  bird— so 
I  try  to  fancy  it.    .    .    . 

Throughout  1887  no  word  came  from  Ruskin. 
whose  health  was  more  and  more  uncertain.  And. 
of  course,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  friends 
of  Living  Creatures  were  gradually  outgrowing  the 
society.  At  their  last  meeting  Professor'  Rhys 
Davids  attended,  and  told  them  incomparably  about 
Buddhist  myths,  and  Mathilde  Blind  recited  on< 
her  own  poems.  Again,  on  February  16th,  1888, 
Katie  heard  from  Papa  Ruskin.  but  never  after- 
wards. "We  wrote  to  him  sometimes;  we  remem- 
bered him  alwavs.     He  wrote  to  us  no  more." 


YORKSHIRE   WIT. 

From  an  article  in  the  Grand  Magazine  by  Mr. 

W.  Carter  l'latts  on  this  ibject,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts : — 

In  a  certain  Yorkshire  elementary  school  the  poem  "  Casa- 
blanca "  had  been  read  U  a  lesson,  when,  wishing  to  test 
the  intelligence  of  her  pupils,  the  teacbei 

"Now,  why  did  the  boy  stand  on  the   burning  deck?" 

"Please,  mum,"  at.  once  lisped  one  bright-eyed  cheruh, 
thrusting  out  his  Bat,  "because  if  he'd  sn t  down  he'd  have 
burnt   his    brOUA 

The  scene  of  another  story  is  laid  in  one  of  t lie  great 
woollen  factories  of  the  West  Biding,  owned  and  run  by  a 
finn  of  strict,  disciplinarians  who  severely  resented  the  use 
of  any  strong  language  on  the  premises.  One  day  a  new 
hand,  unaware  of  the  stringency  of  the  rules  of  the 
tory,  in  a  moment  ition  savagely  told  a  fel low- 

worker  to  "go  to  H— 11!"  The  latter  at  < > n «-<*  reported  the 
breach  to  the  authorities,  who  sent  for  the  culprit, 
severely  reprimanded  him.  and  told  him  that  he  must 
apologise  to  his  work-fellow  under  pain  of  instant  dis- 
missal. 

"Oh.  Ah'll  apologise  reight  enough,"  ho  said.    Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  offended  one.  "Did  Ah  tell  thee  to  go  to  H— 11?" 
the  did." 

"Well,  tha  needn't."  he  cheerfully  observed,  as  he  turned 
OB    his    heel    and   strolled    out    of   the    office. 

Shrewdness  in  Yorkshire  would  seem  to  he  a  hereditary 
quality,  for  we  have  the  Instance  of  the  small  boy  taken 
by  his  father  into  another  room  to  see  his  newly-arrived 
brother.  Gravely  be  eyed  the  tiny  infant,  examining  it 
keenly,  and  conclusively  gave  judgment: 

"No  hair!  No  teeth!  Dad.  you've  been  had.'  It's  an 
old  'un  !" 
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ART   IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 

An  Interesting  Mural  Painter. 

In  the  October  Art  journal  then,-  is  an  interesting 
study  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Reginald  Frampton.     The 

writer,  Mr.  Rudolf  Dircks,  tells  that  Mr.  Frampton, 
who  was  born  in  the  seventies,  was  .1  contemporary 
Aubrey  Beardsley  .it  the  Brighton  Grammar 
School,  where  at  the  school  play,  Beardsley  design- 
ed the  programme  and  Mr.  Frampton  the  scenery. 
Later.  Mr.  Frampton  worked  in  the  studio  of  his 
father.  He  advocates  this  sort  of  training,  because 
it  enables  a  student  to  help  in  actual  work  in  a 
state  of  progress.  All  Mr.  Frampton's  tendencies 
are  in  the  direction  of  decorative  art.  In  his  wall 
paintings  he  makes  himself  responsible  for  the 
whole  work,  and  with  proper  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  wall  surface  before  the  work  is  begun, 
he  sees  no  reason  why  mural  decoration  should  not 
be  permanent.  The  general  character  of  Mr. 
Frampton's  work  seems  to  fit  him  for  church  deco- 
ration, and  he  has  carried  out  many  devotional 
undertakings.  His  designs  are  always  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  architectural  features  of  the  build- 
ing, and  he  does  not  dissociate  pictorial  and  deco- 
rative treatment.  His  large  composition.  "  Navi- 
gation," is  entirely  symbolic.  In  the  large  central 
figure,  seated  on  a  rock  rising  from  the  illimitable 
sea.  with  its  quadrant  and  other  insignia  of  the 
sailor's  office,  the  artist  suggests  the  magnificence 
and  power  of  the  art  of  navigation.  The  prevailing 
tone-colour  is  blue  graduating  in  tints  to  a  faint 
purple. 

THE   KING  AS  A   SITTER. 

The  King  must  be  a  practised  sitter,  and  it  is 
evident  he  does  not  attempt  to  shirk  that  duty,  says 
a  note  in  the  Art  Journal  for  October.  The  list  of 
artists  who  have  portrayed  him  must  be  quite  a  long 
one.  When  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  Bastien 
Lepage  made  an  interesting  little  picture  of  him. 
He  figures  again  in  a  group  painted  by  Sir  William 
Q.  Orchardson  for  the  Agricultural  Society  in  1900 
In  1902  we  had  the  State  portrait  bv  Sir  Luke 
Fildes.  Mr.  Colin  Forbes  is  responsible  for  the 
portrait  in  the  Parliament  Houses  at  Ottawa,  and 
this  year  we  have  Mr.  A.  S.  Cope's  picture,  com- 
missioned by  Sir  Ernest  Cassel.  During  the  last 
few  months  the  King  has  also  been  sitting  to  Herr 
Laszlo  and  to  Mr.  P.  Tennyson -Cole. 

A   GREAT  SCULPTOR. 

Energy,  always  energy,  is  the  commanding  trait 
of  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Saint-Gaudens — energy 
in  action,  energy  in  repose,  but  energy  under  con- 
trol, says  a  writer  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Oc- 
tober. To  some  of  the  literary  men  and  artists  of 
his  generation  the  quartet  concerts  at  the  sculptor's 
New  York  studio  are  said  to  have  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  artistic  development.  No  one, 
at  any  rate,  enjoyed  the  musical  refreshment  more 


keenly  than   Saint  Gaudens,   and    his   w<  rk>   seem   to 

re-echo  the  very  tones  oi  the  stringed  instruments. 
The  transcendent  element  oi  his  equipment  was  his 

imagination,  the  imagination  shown  not  only  m 
reproducing  the  Seen,  hut  in  making  visible  the 
Unseen.  In  his  personality  there  was  the  same  fire 
as  in  his  handiwork,  and  the  same  blending  of 
sweetness  with  strength. 

mi:,  kvim:  OBOWE. 
Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  is  the  subject  <>t  Mr.  Austin 
Chester's  article  in  the  Windsor  Magazine  for  I 
toher.  Among  his  pictures  are  three  in  which 
Goldsmith  figures — "  Oliver  Goldsmith  at  Lissoy  "; 
•'  The  Mitre  Tavern,"  which  depicts  the  meeting  of 
Johnson,  Goldsmith  and  Boswell  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  •"  the  Good-Natured  Man'';  and 
"  Goldsmith's  Mourners.''  He  has  treated  several 
historical  subjects  in  a  non-historical  manner;  for 
instance,  "  Cardinal  Richelieu  playing  with  Kit- 
tens," and  he  has  painted  a  good  many  historical 
pictures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  "  The 
Abdication  of  Napoleon,"  li  James  IT.  at  Cape  La 
Hogue,"  etc.  Two  astronomical  subjects  are  "  Jere- 
miah Horrocks,  the  Father  of  English  Astronomy  " 
and  "  Milton  Visiting  Galileo."  In  Mr.  Crowe's 
case,  literary  knowledge  has  run  hand  in  hand 
with  artistic  ability.  His  father  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  in  the  studio  of  Delaroche,  at  Paris,  where 
our  artist  worked,  the  teacher  taught  his  pupils  to 
turn  old  events  to  pictorial  use. 

THE  FRIEND  AND  PATRON  OP  BLAKE. 

To  be  known  to  posterity  as  having  been  the 
friend  and  helper  of  as  yet  unrecognised  genius  is 
certainly  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  many  titles  to 
immortality,  writes  Ada  E.  Briggs  in  the  October 
Connoisseur  in  reference  to  Thomas  Butts,  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Blake.  When  Butts  first  be- 
gan to  buy  the  works  of  the  practically  unknown 
artist  he  was  holding  a  post  under  Government. 
What  it  was  that  first  drew  these  two  divergent 
personalities  together  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  their 
friendship  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects 
of  Blake's  strenuous  career.  The  most  pleasing 
aspect  of  all  in  Blake's  career  was  his  relations  to 
his  wife,  for  he  was  fortunate  in  the  woman  he 
married,  and  the  same  happy  relations  existed  be- 
tween Thomas  Butts  and  his  wife.  Thomas  Butts, 
junior,  did  not  share  his  father's  enthusiasm  for 
Blake,  and  after  his  father's  death  he  gave  away 
or  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  a  great  many  of  the  pictures, 
notably  "  Illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Job,"  sold 
by  Lord  Crewe  a  few  years  ago  for  ^5,600.  Blake, 
who  quarrelled  with  almost  everyone,  never  had  a 
serious  disagreement  with  his  patron.  He  himself 
says  that  his  friend  always  left  him  free  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment,  and  that  he  would  never  cease  to 
honour  him  for  it.  Though  the  price  which  Butts 
paid   for  the  pictures   was  ridiculously   small   com- 
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pared  with  what  they  fetch  to-day,  it  was  fai  more 
than  Blake  could  obtain  for  them  elsewhere;  but 
Blake  valued  more  than  money  the  recognition  of  his 
genius. 


UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE    IN   AUSTRIA. 

Joseph     Redlich     in     the    Albany    describes    the 

working     of     universal     suffrage     in    Austria.      He 

ribes  the  intricate  arithmetic  by  which  a  certain 

balance  of  nationalities  has  been  maintained.     The 

result  is  as  follows: — 

Of  516  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  233  are  Ger- 
man property,  108  belonging  to  the  Tschechs,  81  to  the  Poles, 
33  to  the  Ruthenians,  37  to  the  Southern  Slavs.  If  we  com- 
pare these  figures  with  the  absolute  total  of  electors  in  the 
nations  concerned,  the  Germans  have  39  more  seats  than 
would  fall  to  them  according  to  a  perfectly  impartial  divi- 
-ion  based  on  the  numbers  of  the  electorate.  The  Tschechs 
have  11  less  and  the  Ruthenians  as  much  as  32  less  than 
their  right  allowance.  The  Italians  have  four  more,  the 
Polea  two  more,  the  Southern  .Slavs  two  less  than  would  be 
theirs  on  a  system  of  counting  beads. 

He  says  that  the  democratic  House  of  Deputies 
has  shown  itself  stronger  and  more  able  than  the 
Parliament  founded  on  class  privileges.  He  remarks 
on  the  fail  that  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  masses 
belongs  to  those  parties  who  have  created  an  effec- 
tive organisation  such  as  the  Christian  Socialists 
and  the  Social  Democrats.  The  Christian  Socialists 
have  96  seats,  the  Social  Democrats  86.  The  votes 
cast   at   the  polls   are  similarly  significant:—^ 

Orer  a   million  votes  were  given  to  the  Social  Democrats, 
<-?.   531,000    for    the    Christian   Socialists,    among   the 
Germans  about  414,000  for  the  different    German   Nationalist 
puries.  436,000  in  round  numbers  for  the  Pol  is!  lists, 

W.ooO  for  the  clerical  Tschechs,  92,000  for  the  youn- 
Tscheohs,  85.000  for  the  so-called  Nationalist  Socialists  among 
the  IVehecha. 

II-  finds  that  the  new  democratic  Parliament  is, 
like  the  old.  complete!)  ruled  1>\  the  root  problem 
Austrian  politics,  the  question  of  nationality. 
This  in  spite  of  the  zeal  for  domestic  and  social 
reform  and  His  own  hope  that  national  questions 
would  become  less  and  less  dangerous.  He  sees  signs 
N  ttionalist  disintegration  of  the  Socialist  par- 


THE  PERFECTION   OF  CLOTHES. 

In  the  Century  Magazine  for  October  Mr.  Andrew 
ban-  discourses  on  dandies,  the  article  bring  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Scotson  Clark.  Mr.  bang  feels  sorry 
for  the  dandies  of  to-day,  then-  being  no  slashes,  puffs, 
vandykings,  pearls  or  gold  on  their  clothes.  The 
dandy  can  now  only  cultivate  immaculate  neatness 
and  perfection  of  fit.    Baudelaire  regarded  the  dandy 


as  one  who  in  a  certain  sense  aspires  to  perfection, 
and   no   doubt   that    is  the   aim  of  the   dandy 
the  saint.     But  the  saint  endeavours  to  reach  perfec- 
tion in  conduct,   whereas  the  dand)   seeks  it  in  the 
nice  conduct  of  a  gilded  cane. 

The  Middle  A^<  s  were  favourable  to  dandyism 
and  chivalrous  costumes  ornamented  with  heraldr)  : 
gold  and  lace  or  furs  decked  the  costume  of  the 
dandy.  But  imperfect  human  nature  could  not 
tolerate  the  perfect  mediaeval  dandy,  and  even  chil- 
dren are  taught  the  lesson  of  Piers  Gaveston,  who 
unhorsed  the  heavy  patrician  barons  in  the  lists,  won 
the  hearts  of  the  ladies,  was  a  puppy  and  a  favourite, 
and  finally  had  his  head  smitten  from  his  t 
shoulders. 

Charles   II.  preferred  wits  to  dandies,  and  < 
well  had  no  taste  for  dandies.     Beau  Brummell  was 
of  no  family,  but  by  his  elegance  and  cool  ga 
pudence  he  endeared  himself  to  the  Prince  of  V 
afterwards  George    IV.     Since  his  day  many  other 
men  have  sought  to  advertise  themselves  b)  wit  and 
impudence    and    dandyism,    but    Lord    Beaconsfield 
was  the  onh  great  success,     bran  Nash  was  a  master 
of  ceremonies  at  Bath,  and  Count  D'Orsay  wa 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  men,  but  with  him  came 
as  with  Brummell  the  wicked  day  of  destiny,  ol 
of  want  of  pence.      Button  was  a  dandy  1 
and  David  Hume  a  dand)  of  philosophy. 
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[Berlin 
On  Guard  in  Morocco. 
Biuiw :  "Here]  stand  at  dark  midnight  alone  on  my  silent 
jruard.  and  meditate  upon   Algecinu   and  what  still   remains  <>t 
its  treaty. 
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POETRY    IN   THE    MAGAZINES. 

o  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes'  epic  -Drake,"  Book  V 
of   which    appears    in   Blackwell's   Magazine,    I    tak<- 
the  following  extract,  describing  the  voyage  of  Drake 
to  discover  the  North-West  passage: — 

Ever  as  they  wen: 
The  flag  of  England  blazoned  the  broad  hreeae, 
Northward,  where  never  ship  had  sailed  before. 
Northward,  till   lost  in  helpless  wonderment. 
Dazed  as  .1  -ml  awakening  from  the  dream 
Of  death  to  some  wild  dawn  in  Paradise 
All      world-worn.      bruised,      wing-broken,      wracked,      and 

wrenched. 
Blackened  with   lightning,  scarred  as  with  evil  deed-. 
•But  all  embalmed  in  beauty  by  that  sun 
Which  never  set-,  bosomed  in  peace  at  last 
The  "  Golden  Hynde  "  rocked  on  a  glittering  calm. 

that  no  ship  had  ever  sailed,  from  sky 
To  glistening  sky.  -wept  round  them.     Glory  and  gleam, 
Glamour  and  lucid   rapture  and  diamond   air 
Embraced  her  brocken   spars,  begrimed   with   gold 
Her  gloomy  hull,  rocking  upon  a  sphere 
New  made,  it  seemed,   mysterious  with   the  first 
Mystery  of  the  world,   where  holy  sky 
And  sacred  sea  shone  like  the  primal   Light 
Of  God,  a  stir  with  whispering  sea-bird's  wing- 
And  glorious  with   clouds. 

A    TRIBUTE    TO   FLEET    STREET. 

Mr.  John  Davidson  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
writes  four  verses  upon  Fleet  Street.    T  quote  two: — 

Networks  of  wire  overland, 
Conduits  under  the  sea. 
Aerial  message  from  strand  to  strand 

By  lightning  that  travels  free, 
Hither  in  haste  to  hand 
Tidings  of  destiny; 

These  tingling  nerves  of  the  world's  affairs 

Deliver  remorseless,  rendering  still 
The  fall  of  empires,  the  price  of  shares. 
The  record  of  good  and  ill. 
This   \A  the  royal   refrain 

That  burdens  the  boom  and  the  thud 
Of  omnibus,  mobus.  wain. 

And  the  hoofs  on  the  beaten  mud. 
From  the  Griffin  at  Chancery  Lane 
To  the  portal  of  old  King  Lud— 

Fleet  Street,  diligent,  night  and  day; 

Of  news  the  mart  and  the  burnished  hearth. 
Seven  hundred  paces  ()f  narrow  way. 
A  notable  bit  of  the  earth. 

"THE    STRICKEN  MOUNTAINEER." 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Century  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland  has  a  poem  on  the  Stricken  Mountaineer, 
he  who  had  no  fear  of  dark,  or  of  wind's  change, 
but    now    every    wind-waft    does    him    harm.      The 

poet  writes  : — 

God.  it  is  a  piteous  sight  to  see 

This  ranger  of  the  hills  confined 

To  the  poor  compass  of  his  room 

Like  a  chained  eagle  on  a  tree. 

Lax-winged   and   irrey   and   blind! 

Only  in  dream  he  sees  the  bloom 

On  far  hills  where  the  red  deer  run; 

Only  in  dream  he  guides  the  swift  canoe. 

Or  stalks  the  crafty  cat  with  dog  and  polished  gun. 

The  mightiest  canon  of  the  earth 
He  conquered;   cleft  it  to  the  heart; 

Now  here  beside  his  tiny  hearth 


'!'•  -  I  -  benumbed,  taking  no  part 

In   all    the   -.plendid   explorations    ot    the    we-t. 
With    deep-eyes    pleading    like    a    dyil 

He  a-sks  release  from  pain— and   1 


HOW   PLAYS  ARE  WRITTEN.    • 

Secrets  of  the  Dramatic  Workshop. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Strand  Magazine 
some  of  our  leading  dramatists  describe  their 
Methods  of  Writing  Plays. 

The  symposium  is  opened  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  who  says  he  has  a  definite  routine.  The 
plot  comes  first.  In  a  sense  it  is  nine-tenths  of 
play,  and  yet  it  should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
Next  he  writes  out  his  scenario  in  a  book  and  draws 
a  list  of  characters  with  names.  As  soon  as  he  has 
the  scheme  of  a  play  complete,  he  takes  it  awa> 
with  him  into  the  country.  When  he  is  writing  a 
play,  he  rises  at  6.30  and  works  till  about  ten.  Vet 
he  sometimes  only  does  a  little  revision  and  some- 
times nothing  at  all.  He  finds  the  first  act  the  most 
difficult.  With  two  exceptions  all  his  plays  treat  of 
life  and  character  with  which  he  is  acquainted  at 
first  hand.  He- never  makes  notes  of  characters  or 
incidents,  but  listens  and  observes  carefully,  and 
then  trusts  to  his  mental  impressions. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero  jots  down  in  a  note-book  sub- 
jects for  plays,  possible  titles  and  method  of  treat- 
meat.  He  usually  starts  with  a  theme,  and  then  in- 
vents the  story  and  the  characters  by  means  of  which 
it  is  to  be  illustrated  on  the  stage.  The  charact*  r> 
are  never  preconceived ;  they  arise  naturally  out  of 
the  story.  Mr.  Pinero  thinks  best  while  his  body 
is  in  motion,  and  he  usually  writes  in  the  evening. 
He  must  see  the  scenes,  and  he  always  makes  a 
sketch  for  the  scene-painter  and  a  ground-plan  fur 
the  stage-carpenter.  Like  Mr.  Jones,  he  seeks  the 
country,  and  with  him  the  making  of  a  play  is  the 
work  of  months. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke 
said  it  was  more  difficult  to  turn  a  novel  into  a  play 
than  to  construct  an  entirely  original  p'ay.  His  first 
step  in  the  making  of  a  play  is  to  find  the  root-id<*a. 
It  is  usually  concerned  with  a  triangle  of  persons. 
Next  he  considers  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  certain 
course  of  action  to  be  illustrated  on  the  stage.  Then 
he  gets  to  the  subordinate  characters.  Having  got 
together  the  dramatis  persnnrc,  he  divides  the  storv 
into  three  <>r  four  water-tight  compartments.  He 
sometimes  wishes  he  could  have  the  us.-  of  a  minia- 
ture stage  whereon  to  arrange  exits  and  entran 
and  place  the  furniture.  The  scenes  occur  to  him 
in  the  most  charming  way  at  the  right  time, 

Mr.  Sydney  Grund)  allows  a  storj  to  fructify  in 
his  mind  before  he  puts  pen  to  paper,  but  when  he 
once  begins  the  writing  he  has  to  go  on  till  the  play 
is  finished. 
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THE  STATE  OF  OVER-PARENT 
Under  this  heading  Mr.  G.  F.  McCleary  gives  in 
the  Albany  an  interesting  historical  survey  of  the 
development  of  legislation  and  administration  in 
the  direction  of  greater  care  for  children.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  with  few  exceptions  the 
legislation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  protect- 
ing undeveloped  children  from  toil  in  factory  and 
mine,  afforded  little  or  no  protection  to  the  young 
babies,  and  he  urges  that  this  factor  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  the  high  infantile  mortality  of 
the  last  years  of  the  century.  The  highest  rate  of 
infant  mortality  recorded  in  England  and  Wales 
was  reached  in  1899.  But  he  argues  the  present 
movement  for  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  is 
no  sudden  outburst  of  philanthropic  feeling.  It  is 
really  a  continuation  and  development  of  the  great 
movement  for  the  communal  protection  of  children 
which  has  been  growing  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  There  is  no  taking  away  of  parental  respon- 
sibility, rather  a  deepening.  There  is  a  growing 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  infant  life.  The  writer  sums 
up :— 

In  relation  to  infant  life  tlie  State  shows  increasing 
activity.  The  homes  of  the  baby-farmers  are  now  regu- 
lated; by  the  Midwives  Act  of  1902.  the  midwives.  Under 
whose  rare  the  majority  of  our  babies  are  brought  into 
the  world,  have  been  brought  under  a  system  of  State  super- 
vision which  becomes  increasingly  exigent  in  its  demand 
for  efficiency;  and  by  advisory  literature  and  bealth  visi- 
tors, by  municipal  milk  and  municipal  baby-weighing  the 
State  is  guiding  and  helping  the  mother  to  discharge 
worthily  her  supreme  duty  of  rearing  the  citizens  of  the 
future  The  meaning  of  these  things  is  plain.  The  State 
lias  become  responsible  for  its  children.  It  has  not  lightened 
the  load  of  the  responsibility  that  should  properly  fall 
upon  the  parent;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  fixed  upon  the 
parent  new  obligations,  for  the  performance  of  which  it 
holds  him  responsible  under  pain  of  penalty.  But  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  now 
re-ts  with   the  State. 


Tribune."]  The  World's  Progress. 

"  Man  cannot  live  by  scenery  alone,  and  smoke  and  grime  are 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  world's  progress." — G«0. 
R.  Sims. 


MR.   BIRRELL    ON    CRITICISM. 

The  Contemporary  Review  is  proposing  to  r< 
organise  its  critical  department.  Mr.  AugUStin 
Birrell  contributes  an  inaugural  study  of  the  critic* 
faculty.  He  says  that  criticism  begins  with  the  eg 
df  the  critic,  and  the  most  fascinating  chapters  i 
its  history  will  always  be  personal  records  of  literal 
sensations  peculiar  to  the  individual  who  record 
them.  The  two  notes  of  the  critic  are  sympath 
and  knowledge : — 

To  know  the  Bible  you  must  be  (there  is  no  help  for  it) 
biblical  critic,  and  to  be  a  biblical  critic  you  must  kno 
how  the  Bible  came  to  t>e.  Yet  if  to  this  knowledge  tl 
biblical  critic  adds  n<>  Bympathy  with  that  something  i 
the  dark  heart  of  man  out  of  which  all  Bibles  and  litanii 
have  rolled,  he  is  in  a  worse  plight  to  comprehend  tl 
Scriptures  than  was  Cowper's  pious  cottager. 

Mr.  birrell  proceeds  to  say  that  as  neither  syn 
pathy  nor  knowledge  can  ever  be  complete,  the  pe 
feet  critic  is  an  impossibility: — 

Knowledge  certainly  seems  of  the  very  essence  of  go< 
criticism,  and  yet.  though  we  are  all  of  necessity  critic 
how  far-reaching  is  most  men's  ignorance!  Bishops  debs 
ing  the  marriage  laws  in  the  presence  of  half-a-dozen  anthr 
pologists  who  had  specialised  in  the  history  of  human  ma 
riage  would  hardly  present  a  more  ironical  Spectacle  th; 
is  afforded  by  most  of  our  public  or  private  dispu;. 

Yet  judging  is  more  than  knowing.      Taste. 
cacy,  discrimination — unless  the  critic  has  some  i 
these,  he  is  nought.     Knowledge'  and  sympathy  mu 
own  sanity  as  master.     He  concludes  with  a  chara 
teristic  paragraph  : — 

Bile  and  spleen  are  popular  ingredients  for  a  review,  ai 
when  mingled  with  wit.  and,  if  possible,  garnished  wi 
brains,  produce  an  appetising  dish  which  is,  at  all  even' 
certain  to  give  pain  to  somebody.  Criticism  of  this  kii 
should  be  reserved  for  party  politics  and  for  party  DO 
ticians.  Good  sense,  good  temper,  a  love  of  modi 
truth,    with    a    high    standard    of    excellence,    gained    by    ; 

affectionate    study    of    the    works    of    illustrious    authoi 
ancient    and    modern,    and    a    quantum    tuff,    of    mother-w 
ought   to    be    able    to    enable    the   editor    of    this    Review 
attain   his  end.  . 

"The  Bible   in    400    Tongues." 

Tn  Harper's  Magazine  Mr.  W.  G.  Fit  * 
writes  on  "The  Bible  in  Four  Hundred  Tongues 
He  graphically  describes  some  of  the  exceeding  dit 
cutties  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  primiti 
languages.  In  one  case  "  pig>"  "rat,"  and  "dog 
are  all  the  animals'  names  available;  there  are  i 
words  for  "city,"  ''wheat."  or  "barley,"  and  t' 
minerals  onb  go  up  to  tour.  The  omission  of 
single  letter  makes  perhaps  hopeless  nonsei 
sacred  text.  Tahitian  has  no  words  for  "honesty 
or  "  conscience  "  ;  Maori  none  for  "  hope 
"law."  In  Uganda,  one  translator  waited  fi 
years  to  gel  a  word  expressing  "plague  "  in  a  ce 
tain  dialect.  Then  he  found  if  at  last  by  me 
chance.  The  districts  still  barred  to  the  Bible  f 
one  reason  and  another  are  Arabia.  Persia,  Nepi 
the  Soudan  (for  political  reasons),  Albania  ai 
Abyssinia.  As  to  Albania,  for  years  the  Gosp 
and  Psalter  have  been  in  the  Tosk  dialect,  with  t 
national  Albanian  characters;  but  the  Sublime  Poi 
blocks  the  way. 
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THE   INDIAN    NATIONALIST   MOVEMENT. 

The  great  success  of  an  Asiatic  people  in  Japan 
is  being  turned  to  good  account  by  Indians  in  their 
current  magazines.  In  the  Modem  Review  there 
is  a  full-drawn  contrast  between  education  in  Japan 
and   India. 

JAPAN"    AND    INDIA— IN    EDUCATION. 

The  mere  figures  contrasted  are  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  our  national  self-complacency  : — 

The  population  of  Japan  is  46  or  47  millions.  It  approaches 
most  closely  to  Madras  in  area  and  the  United  Provinces 
in  population,  whilst.  British  India  as  a  whole  has  a  popula- 
tion five  times  as  large.  But  while  Japan  spends  at  least 
five  millions  sterling:  out  of  her  public  funds  on  education. 
the  cost  to  the  public  revenues  in  British  India  is  less  than 
a  million  and  a  half.  To  make  the  expenditure  equal  to 
that  of  Japan,  it  should  have  been  at  least  27  millions,  or 
eighteen  times  as  much  as  it  now  is  In  fact,  the  State  and 
the  local  authorities  in  British  India  spend  less  on  educa- 
tion in  all  its  aspects  than  what  the  tiny  kingdom  of  the 
Mikado  spends  on  educational  buildings  alone,  and  the  lat- 
ter amounts  to  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  Japan.  The  State  expenditure  on  education  is  Rs. 
1-12-4  pies  per  head  in  Japan,  in  British  India  it  is  a  little 
over  an  anna!  Even  the  small  State  of  Baroda  spends 
n  annas  per  head  on  education.  That  Japan  is  not  ex- 
ceptionally liberal  in  this  respect  will  appear  from  the  fact 
that  Germany  spends  Es.  5-7-2  pies;  France,  Rs.  3-13-11  pies; 
I  England.  Rs.  3;  Spain.  Rs.  1-7-2  pies;  and  Italy  Rs.  1-1-11 
I  pies,  per  head  on  education.  The  smaller  States  of  Europe 
.  spend  even   more. 

The  explanation  given  is  still  less  pleasant  reading 
for  the  Englishman: — 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  different  results  in  Japan  and  in 
India  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the 
policy  of  the  respective  Governments  which  control  educa- 
tion in  the  two  countries.  The  aim  of  the  one  is  to  turn 
out  a  perfect  and  complete  man,  strong  and  self-reliant, 
that  of  the  other  is  to  create  subordinates  in  Government 
and  mercantile  offices,  so  as  to  render  the  work  of  foreign 
I  administration  and  exploitation  possible. 

IN  PATRIOTISM. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  in  the  Hindustan  Review,  ex- 
pounds to  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  the  glories  of 
Japanese  patriotism.  He  says  that  the  continuous 
devotion  of  the  Japanese  to  their  deceased  ancestors 
and  to  their  Emperor  as  the  embodiment  of  all  thai 
is  venerated  in  the  nation's  past  has  been  going  on 
for  over  2500  years.  If  thoughts  have  power,  what 
power,  he  asks,  must  not  these  thousands  of  years 
have  generated?  The  veneration  reaches  the  pre- 
sent day  with  accumulative  force  impossible  of  com- 
prehension, and  creates  in  the  Japanese  people  a 
patriotic  and  loyal  force  of  inconceivable  magnitude. 
He  finds  that  in  religious  matters  the  Western  world 
may  learn  from  Japan  the  dangers  of  a  State  Church, 
the  elimination  of  politics  from  religion,  tolerance 
and  a  desire  to  seek  out  and  help  on  the  best  in  all 
creeds,  and  an  insistence  on  practical  and  philoso- 
phical religion. 

Mr.  V.  G.  Pradham  describes  the  Japan  Women's 
University,  begun  in  1900. 

PRE-REVOLUTIONARY    FRANCE    AND    INDIA. 

In  the  Modern  Review  the  Tndia  of  to-day  is 
contrasted  with  France  in  the  period  preceding  the 


Revolution.    The  writer  urges  that  the  same  . 
which  were  responsible  for  famine  in  Prance  I 
the  Revolution  exist  in  India  to-day.     Indian  self- 
government  has  been  annihilated  or  reduced  I 
potence,  even  as  was  th<-  case  in  France.    An 
on  how  the  Sepoj   is  housed  contrasts  the  i 
optimism   of   the  Supreme   Indian  authorities  with 
the  very  unsatisfactory   reports  tendered  bj  t:  • 
trict  principal  medical  officers.    There  certainly  is  a 
strong  case  made  out  for  barrack  reform. 

Mr.  S.  ('.  Mookerjee  insists  that  with  the  India  of 

to-day  prostrate-  under  the  heel  of  the  foreigner,  her 
national  gospel  must  be  that  of  sorrow,  also  that  of 
repentance  for  national  failings  in  respect  of  poly- 
theism, caste,  degradation  of  woman,  licentiousness 
and  an  ignorant  priesthood.  He  insists  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  English  people  to  be  at  the  helm 
in  India.  They  are  a  superior  race,  and  Indians 
must  aspire  to  be  their  equal  in  manly  virtues. 

A   NATION   IN  THE  MAKING. 

In  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Mr.  W.  M. 

Zumbro.  President  of  the  American  College  in 
Madura,  writes  that  India  is  a  nation  in  the  making. 
The  trouble  prevailing  there  at  present  is  simply  the 
pangs  of  birth.  There  are  three  dominant  notes  in 
the  murmur  of  discontent — one  political,  another  in- 
dustrial, the  third  religious  and  social.  The  indus- 
trial discontent  is  due  to  th<e  fact  that  scientific 
and  industrial  education  has  been  almost  wholly 
neglected,  and  the  educated  classes  kept  aloof  from 
industrial  pursuits.  The  result  on  agriculture  is  pain- 
ful to  contemplate.  The  net  area  of  the  land  that  is 
cropped  is  only  about  37.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area,  while  more  than  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
that  can  be  cultivated  is  left  waste.  The  old  indus- 
tries are  declining,  and  "caste  exclusiveness,  sus- 
picion and  lack  of  business  integrity  make  it  as  yet 
impossible,  saw  among  the  Parsees,  for  the  people 
to  organise  commercial  enterprises."  He  recognises 
that  England  means  to  do  the  fair  thing  with  India, 
sometimes  slowly  and  gradually,  but  in  the  long  run 
determined  that  India  shall  have  a  square  deal,  and 
in  time  a  government  of  her  own. 

A   CREDIT  TO   ENGLAND. 
The  unrest  is  no  discredit  to  England,  but  rather 
the  best  possible  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  her 

work.  Essential  to  the  making  of  a  nation  is  the 
possession  of  a  common  language.  In  India  the 
principal  native  languages  number  sixteen,  and  there 
are  160  more  minor  dialects.  But  a  century  of 
English  rule  has  made  English  the  common  lan- 
guage. English  is  the  only  common  language  of  the 
Indian  N'ational  Congress.  The  attempts  at  reform- 
ing Hinduism  have  met  with  little  success.  The 
priests  are  hopelessly  corrupt  and  immoral,  and  Hin- 
duism has,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Brahmins  them- 
selves, no  way  by  which  to  help  the  low-caste  man. 
A  Brahmin  officially  reported,  u  there  is  but  one  wav 
for  them  to  rise,  and  that  is  to  accept  either  Moham- 
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merianisna  or  Christianity."  The  writer  proceeds, 
'  The  Christian  community,  though  small,  number- 
ing only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  an  influence  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  numbers.  It  is  the  only  com- 
munity that  has  the  hope  of  the  morning  in  its 
heart,  and  in  it  and  in  the  Gospel  which  it  preaches 
lies  the  future  of  India." 

INDIA'S   SPLENDID    REOOKD. 

The  hope  of  the  morning  certainly  sounds  in  the 
closing  paragraph  : — ■ 

India  has  splendid  achievement  to  her  credit  in  the  past. 
The  Empire  of  Asoka  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  pre- 
Christian  empires,  and  the  pillar  and  rock  inscriptions  of 
the  Asokan  era  form,  according  to  Rhys  Davids,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  any  age.  Two  of  the  four  great  world 
religions  had  their  birth  in  India,  and  the  sacred  hooks  of 
the  Hindus  exceed  in  volume  those  of  any  other  faith.  Nor 
have  they  been  wanting  in  other  literature.  Speaking  of 
the  drama  of  Sakuntala,  one  of  the  gems  of  Kalidaea,  a  poet 
who  nourished  at  the  court  of  Vikramaditya,  the  first  great 
Hindu  emperor  after  the  decline  of  Buddhism,  Goethe 
says:-— 
"  Would'st  thou  the  young  year's  blossoms  and  the  fruits  of 

its  decline 
And  all  by  which  the  soul  is  charmed,  enraptured,  feasted, 

fed, 
Would'st  thou  the  earth  and  heaven  itself  in  one  sole  name 

combine, 
I  name  thee,  O  Sakuntala,  and  all  at  once  is  Baid." 

Where  is  there  in  all  the  world  a  gem  of  architecture  equal 
to  the  Taj  at  Agra  as  it  stands  alone  in  its  own  exquisite 
garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  the  finest  monument  in 
the  world  to  the  most  beautiful  of  sentiments — the  love 
of  man  for  woman? 

WANTED-A  ROYAL  VICEROY. 
Still  greater  achievements  await  India  in  the  future.  No 
definite  plan  of  reorganisation  by  which  the  people  will 
have  a  larger  part  in  their  own  government  has  yet  been 
agreed  upon.  Perhaps  the  plan  that  would  be  most  popular 
there  would  be  for  some  member  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
Bog-land  to  become  the  permanent  Viceroy  and  establish  his 
own  Court,  with  a  legislative  assembly,  one  branch  of  which 
at  least  should  be  elected  by  the  people. 


THE  FUTURE   OF  TRADE    UNIONS. 

Mr.  G.  R.  S.  Taylor,  in  the  Albany  Review, 
enlarges  on  the  importance  of  Trade  Unions  as  a 
t actor  in  the  national  life.  They  include,  he  says, 
almost  two  million  men,  who,  with  their  families, 
represent  a  full  quarter  of  the  nation.  Their  in- 
come and  expenditure  is  over  two  millions,  their 
accumulated  funds  over  4^  millions.  He  lays  stress 
on  the  revolution  which  has  transformed  Trade 
Unionism  into  a  Parliamentary  Party  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Taff  Vale  decision.  Trade  Unionism 
in  Parliament  will  in  time  by  Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
Minimum   Wages  Act,     State  Insurance    Act,    Un- 


employment Act  derive  from  national  souro 
what  is  now  drawn  from  contributi 
workers  themselves.  Mr.  Taylor  asks,  when  tl 
State  does  for  all  workers  what  the  Trad  L'nioi 
do  for  their  members,  what  will  the  [*rade  LFnioi 
do  with  their  funds,  revenue,  and  staff?  Apart  fro; 
their  sectional  trade  interests,  he  suggests  thai 
Unions  will  in  future  promote  good  craftsmanshi 
and  discuss  the  question  of  how  work  is  to  be  dor 
in  the  best  possible  way.     He  says: — 

These  are  problems  which  can  be  decided  only  by  worker* 
they  cannot  be  understood  by  directors  and  company  i>r 
moters.  Is  it  a  dream  of  Utopia  when  w<»  fort-see  tra( 
union  branches  discussing  the  questions  ()f  design  ft] 
materials,  the  right  use  of  the  right  tools,  the  proix 
methods  for  skilled  artisans?  When  the  workers  are  pr 
tected  by  law  from  the  demand  of  capitalism  that  WOl 
shall  be  done  cheaply,  it  is  surely  possible  that  they  ma 
be  persuaded  to  turn  their  trade  organs  toward?-  the  Uu 
of  discovering  how  work  can  be  done  well.  This  idea  ; 
the  trade  unions  as  the  supporters  of  the  Craft  movenun 
is  an  alluring  one;  sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  1 
thought  out  in  detail;  by  hook  or  by  crook  the  work* 
has  to  be  turned  into  a  craftsman.  There  i6  one  rath« 
obvious  difficulty  in  using  the  trade  union  organisation.* 
they  are  highly  centralised  bodies,  and  their  buccess  d< 
pends  on  obedience  to  the  leaders.  The  essence  of  craft 
manship  is  its  freedom  from  automatic  routine;  the  ii 
dividual  must  have  scope.  The  mediaeval  guild  was  una 
and  local.  The  modern  union  is  vast  and  national  1  I* 
lieve  the  two  can  be  reconciled. 


CARICATURIST  AND   TOY-MAKER. 

Everybody  is  acquainted  with  the  work  of  i 
d'Ache  as   a   caricaturist   and   a   military   draughts 
man,  but  very  few  know  of  his  wonderful  produ< 
tions  in  the  line  of  wooden  toys.      Beatrice  Gardi 
ner,   writing  in   the  Strand  Magazine  for   <  tctobej 
describes  this  branch  of  his  art.    Caran  d'Ache,  sh 
says,  is  a  bitter  foe  of  tin-  wax  doll,  nor  are  his  so' 
diers   made   of   till,    but    of   wood,    yet    vital   withal 
They  strut  upon  their  stage  in  hundreds,  j^rfectl 
equipped    in  every    detail.      Heads   and    limbs   ar 
movable,    and   the  tinting   of  face   and   cloth; 
borate  and  exact.     Many  of  the  figures  are  not  mop 
than  ten  inches  in   length.      In  the  ferocious  deter 
ruination  of  the  Cossack   we   have  the  maximum  « 
expression  combined  with  the  maximum  of  technica 
execution,  and  the  presentment  is  instinct  with 
and    bellicose    sentiment.       Of    singular!- 
mould  is  the  showman,  who  stands  simpering  in  al 
his  mountebank   bravery   before   an   invisible   audi 
ence,   ready  to  marshal   with  a  wave  of  his 
his  characters  before  the  footlights.     Caran  d'Ache'; 
skill  in  the  portrayal  of  animals  is  equal! 
mate. 
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THE   AMERICAN    REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS. 

Great  prominence  is  given  in  the  October  number 
to  the  need  of  improving  the  central  waterways  of  the 
Dnited  States.  Unless  the  deep  waterway  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  is  constructed,  the  trade  of  Western 
South  America  will,  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  com- 
pleted, go,  not  to  the  United  Slates,  hu»t  to  Japan, 
Germany  and  England.  That  is  the  impression 
which  has  led  President  Roosevelt,  in  response  to  the 
Governors  of  the  river  States,  to  make  a  toiir  of 
inspection  this  autumn  down  the  .Mississippi.  On  the 
Japanese  question  Dr.  Shaw  declares  the  fixed  point 
ot  American  policy  is  to  allow  no  direct  importation 
<>t  Asiatic  labour  sufficient  to  alter  existing  labour 
conditions  on  the  Pacific  slope.  He  pooh-poohs  the 
idea  that  the  movement  of  the  fleet  has  any  relation 
to  possible  complications  with  Japan.  These  are 
some  of  the  points  in  the  uniquely  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  world. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Harris  gives  a  very  svmpathetic  account 
of  the  late  Edward  Grieg,  "  The  Chopin  of  the  North." 
He  recounts  that  this  foremost  of  Norwegian  musi- 
cians only  died  after  an  almost  constant  fight  with 
death  for  more  than  45  years.  While  still  a  student 
at  Leipsic,  an  attack  of  pleurisy  destroyed  his  left 
lung.  He  was  sprung  from  a  merchant  of  Aberdeen 
who  settled  in  Norway  after  Culloden.  At  first 
strongly  under  the  sway  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann, he  resolved  on  the  impulse  of  Nordraak  to 
produce  a  genuinely  national  Norse  music.  It  is  his 
songs  that  constitute  Grieg's  highest  achievement. 
He  is  ranked  along  with  Schubert  and  Franz  in  the 
small  group  of  the  world's  greatest  lyrists.  Mr.  D. 
F.  St.  Clair  tells  the  story  of  the  achievements  of 
Mr.  James  GiLberb  White,  a  Yankee  engineer,  on 
rive  continents.  Mr.  E.  H.  Brush  describes  the 
McKinley  memorials  in  sculpture.  Within  half  a 
dozen  years  of  his  deatli  many  grand  and  beautiful 
works  of  the  architect  and  sculptor  have  been  erected 
in  his  honour,  which,  the  write)'  Thinks,  is  a  sure 
proof  of  the  place  that  he  has  taken  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  opening  article  of  the  Century  for  October, 
Professor  II.  F.  Osborb  describes  the  discoveries  of 
the  recent  African  expedition  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  under  the  title  of  "Hunt- 
ing the  Ancestral  Elephant  in  the  Fayiim  Desert." 
As  to  the  original  animal  supply  of  Africa,  the  writer 
would  have  us  first  understand  that  it  did  not  rise 
from  the  soil,  but  that  at  some  period,  about  two 
million  years  ago.  the  continent  had  received  its 
share  of  the  primitive  world  stock  of  mammals. 
Whence    this    stock    came    and    what    it    was    like    is   at 

E resent  as  mysterious  as  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
Oman  race.  He  deals  at  some  length  with  the  ani- 
mals which  in  Eocene  times  were  peculiarly  African. 
As  time  went  on  the  elephants  began  to  evolve  and 
replace  the  mastodons  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  whole  history  of  creation  no  other  animal,  ex- 
cept the  horse,  accomplished  such  feats  of  travel. 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  McCall.  who  writes  on  the  Outlook 
tfor  Tariff  Reform  in  America,  says  the  tax  upon 
works  of  art  should  be  entirely  done  away  with:  the 
Government  should  rather  put  a  premium  upon  their 
importation. 

What    the    Common     School    can    do    tor    the     Farm 


Youth  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.   I..  II.   B 
Some  day  the  common  schools,  In-  says,  will  prepare 
for  colleges  of  mechanic  arts  and  agriculti 
sciously  as  they  now  prepare  tor  literary  college 
in  time  nature  study  and  agriculture  will   he  as  much 
a   part  of  the  country    school   as  oxygen    i>   a    part    ol 
the  air. 


THE  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 
The  London   Magazim    this   month   is   really   quite 

one  of  the  best  of  the  illustrated  magazine-.  There 
is  an  interesting  set  of  colour-portraits  of  "  Men  ot 
the  Moment" — Mr.  Birrell,  Kipling.  Kuhelik.  and 
others — -by  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  a  twenty-nine  y. 
old  artist,  who  jumped  into  Budden  tame,  largely 
because  of  his  caricatures  and  a  certain  portrait  oi 
the  King,  which  the  lhiily  Mml.  "spotted,"  and  the 
original  colour-print  of  which  His  Majesty  bought. 
Like  most  successful  men.  Mr.  Simpson  seems  to 
have  begun  by  having  a  great  many  "  downs  "  and 
very  few  "  ups."  Another  set  of  illustrations  deals 
with  titled  women  "in  trade,"  though  sometimes  the 
word  seems  to  have  been  stretched  a  little  to  bring  in 
a  pretty  face.  An  article  on  Football  ends  with  a 
neatly  drawn-up  statement  of  the  vast  sums  of  mo  my 
spent  on  football.  Infallibility  is  not  claimed  for 
these  figures,  but  they  are  accurate  enough  to  show 
what  an  item  football  is  in  the  public's  expenditure. 
In  entrance  money,  gate-money,  etc.,  Professional 
Clubs  account  for  £963,000,  Amateur  Rugby  Clubs 
and  Amateur  Associations  Football  for  £71,400—  in 
all  well  over  £1,000,000;  while  the  outlay  on  the 
other  cups  and  leagues  and  ordinary  club  matches 
may  be  fairly  put  down  at  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half.  The  grand  total,  therefore,  for  a  season  must 
be  somewhere  about  £2,500,000. 


THE   PALL    MALL   MAGAZINE, 

The  I'nll  Mull  Magazine  lor  October  is  a  first-rate 
number,* full  of  articles  of  varied  interest.  Mr.  I.. 
Cope  Cornford  writes  an  interesting  account  of 
Imperial  German  Navy.  He  quotes  the  following 
observation  of  a  veteran  German  naval  captain  as  to 
the   peaceful  disposition   of  the   Kaiser:  — 

The  German  Navy  is  strictly  for  defence.  These  people 
who  write  for  the  newspapers— yes,  on  both  sides— they  lie. 
The  Emperor  himself  told  me,  walking  on  his  quarterdeck— 
that  hie  intention  was  peace.  "  I  have  now  been  Emperor 
for  seventeen  years,  and  when  I  came  to  the  throne  they  all 
said  I  would  make  war.  I  have  made  no  war.  But  I  will  he 
master  in  my  own  house!  We  do  not  want  more  territory 
—our  frontiers  a.re  trouble  enough  as  it  is— we  want  to  be 
master  in  our  own  house.  We  are  a  serious  people.  We  have 
a  serious  notion  of  our  duty." 

An     exceedingly      well-illustrated      article      entitled 
"The    Play's    the    Thing.''    by    Miss    Harriet    Johnson, 

describes  her  experiments  at  Sompting  School,  some 
account  of  which  was  given  in  "  The  Review  of 
Reviews"  for  February.  Miss  .Johnson  describes 
how  she  uses  the  dramatic  instinct  of  children  in 
School  as  an  aid  to  memory  and  imagination,  and  the 
illustrations  which  accompany  the  article  show  how- 
she  lias  been  able  to  put  her  theories  into  actual 
practice.  Mr.  Harold  Spender  writes  on  "  Kitson  of 
Leeds,"  now  Baron  Airedale  of  C  led  how.  &a  a  great 
Captain  of  Industry.  Julia  W.  Henshaw  gives  a 
pleasanl  account  of  climbing  in  British  Columbia. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  certainly  a  very  interest- 
ing number.     Three  of  the  lighter  articles  deal  with 
iich   subjeota— -Dorothea   Gerard's   paper  on    "  Re- 
cent   French  Fiction.'"   none  of  which  is  very  recent, 

however,   and   which   includes   .Marcel    PrCVOSt's   "  Mmi- 

aieur  ei  .Madame  Moloch."  Pierre  de  Couievain's 
'■  I. 'lie  Enconnue,"  and  Abel  Hermant's  "  Lea  Grands 
Bourgeois";  Miss  Rose  -M.  Bradley's  "A  Fete  Day 
at  Avignon,"   and   Mr.   EJavelock  Ellis's  sympathetic 

appreciation  of  Eugene  Carriere,  who  died  only  in 
1906,    but    who.    judging    from    the    pictures    collected 

this  year  at  the  Kcole  des  Hoaux  Arts,  has  already 
entered  "that  temple  of  fame  which  no  artist  may 
enter  during  life."  Carriere.  more  than  any  artist 
who  ever  lived.  "  was  the  painter  of  maternity,  the 
latest  exponent,  and  the  most  profound  of  that  divine 
relationship  which  has  been  the  central  theme  of  all 
the    ages   of    Christian    art  ." 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  RURAL  DKPOPULATION? 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  the  place  of  honour  with 
an  article  entitled  "  Fair  Farm-  versv*  Fancy 
Crofta."  It  is  a  lugubrious  dissertation  upon  the 
state  of  the  land  in  Scotland,  with  rentals  which  in 
one  Highland  county  have  fallen  44  per  cent.,  and 
rates  which  have  gone  up  240  per  cent.  The  real 
cause-  of  rural  depopulation,  he  says,  are  the  school- 
master who  teaches  every  child  that  within  four  days' 
sailing  there  is  land  in'  the  New  World  enough  for 
every  man  to  have  a  large  farm:  and  the  postman 
who  brings  them  letters,  costing  only  one  penny,  tell- 
ing  them  of  the  fair  lands  beyond  the  seas.  '  Land 
banks,  he  suggests,  might  do  something  to  improve 
matters,  and  he  quotes  what  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  in  Germany,  Egypt  and  South  Africa. 
Some  arrangement  similar  to  these  experiments 
might,  lie  thinks,  "hearten"  the  people  to  remain 
on   the  land. 

PREMATURE   BURIAL. 

A  prominent  place  is  given  to  Mr.  Basil  Tozer's 
article  on  this  subject,  showing,  as  it  does,  onlv  too 
plainly  the  need  for  the  passage  of  the  Hill  for'  Pre- 
vention of  Premature  Burial.  He  remarks  on  the 
age-old  recognition  of  the  need  for  precautions 
against  the  burial  of  the  Living.  Plato  took  such  pre- 
cautions; so  did  the  Egyptians  and  the  Romans. 
They  all  seem  to  have  recognised  what  Huxley  and 
other  modern  scientists  are  always  telling  us,  and 
what  is  the  central  fact  insisted  oil  in  this  article — 
that  "the  one  really  trustworthy  proof  that  death  has 
occurred  ...  is  the  presence  of  a  manifest  sign 
of  commencing  decomposition."  Even  now  we  are 
not  beyond  that.  The  German-speaking  countries 
have  realised  more  than  any  others  how  necessary  it 
is  to  guard  by  law   against  this  peril  of  living  burial. 

Munich  alone  has  ten  mortuaries  tor  the  reception 
of  the  "apparently  dead."  and  their  retention  until 
they  are  Beyond  all  doubt  really  dead.  A  formid- 
able literature  on  this  terrihle  subject  exists,  one 
German  writer  alone  having  collected  some  700  <  . 
of  premature  burial  and  narrow  escapee  from  it. 
Rachel,    the    actress,    for    instance.      •  died  "    jn    Paris 

and  embalming  was  begun,  which  roused  her  to  life. 

and  ten  hours  later  she  really  did  die.  from  the  in- 
juries that    had    been    inflicted    upon    her.      The   article 

is  not  unnecessarily  gruesome,  hut  some  such  shock- 
ing cases  must  he  cited  to  enforce  its  moral.  The 
writer  has  much  to  say  as  to  the  extremely  unsatis- 
factory   state    of    our    burial    laws.       Only    in     1902    a 

coroner  emphasised  the  fact  that  he  had  been  holding 

an  inquest  on  a  child  which  had  "  died  "  four  times 
—the  mother  having,  on  the  strength  of  her  own 
diagnosis,  obtained  three  medical  certificates  of  its 
death.      No   doctor,    it    is   insisted,    should   he   allowed 


to  give  a  certificate  of  death  without  having  it 
spected  the  body;  no  body  should  he  disposed  of  witl 
out  a  medical  certificate.  None  can  he  cremated  h 
the  London  Cremation  Society  without  the  produc 
tion  of  two   medical   certificates. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER. 

Mr.  Fiank  Foxcrolt.  writing  on  this  suhjecl 
traces  the  history  of  the  American  Sunday  newspape 
during  its  twenty-five  years  odd  of  lite.  Some  o 
these  mammoths  of  journalism  attain  one  hundre 
pages.     The  amount  of  space  given  to  advertisement 

is  colossal  -  as  are  the  prices  charged.  These  paper 
find  situations  (up  to  'id. (Mil)  in  a  week,  says  one  |j 
arrange  marriages,  and  provide  the  public  not  onl 
with  humour  (of  the  most  fatuous,  feeble  order),  hn 
with  fiction.  Stock  Exchange  news,  scandal  and  goo< 
advice  on  every  conceivable  subject.  The  wri- 
the influence  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  i-  un 
doubtedly  in  the  direction  of  the  secularisation  n 
Sunday,  though  it  is  very  rarely  immoral.  I  nam 
trivial    and    flippant,    however,    it     certainly    is.       Th 

Sunday   newspaper 

prints  a  picture  of  the   ideal   American   family— th« 

tilted  back  in  his  chair,  reading  the  news  or  tta< 
market  report ;  the  mother  absorbed  in  the  fash: 
bargain  sales;  the  older  children  busy  with  the  fiotioi 
society  gossip,  theatrical  news,  and  answers  to  correspor 
dents,  and  the  little  boy  or  girl  revelling  in  the  comi 
supplement,  puzzle  page,  or  "cut  out"  inset  from  whicl 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  can  be  evolved  ingeniou 
cardboard  construction-,  squads  of  soldiers,  or  hideou 
•masks.  The  picture  is  not  exaggerated.  It  might  be  r< 
produced  photographically  in  hundreds  of  thousands  o 
American   hone 

OTHER  ARTICI.1.>' 
Dealing  with  the  "  Authenticity  of  Ancient  Liters 
ture.  Secular  and  Sacred."  Bishop  Welldon  argue 
the  absurdity  of  doubting  the  authenticity  of  tin 
Bible  and  accepting  that  of  many  classical  hooks  o 
which  far  fewer  manuscripts  exist,  and  those  whicl 
do  exist  are  chronologically  much  later.  Tl 
against  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  unconvincing  as  it  is 
is  stronger  than  the  case  against  much  which  ha: 
been   critically   challenged    in    the   Old    Testament. 


HARPERS  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Harper's  for  October  opens  with  an  article  01 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  witl 
Mr.  Edwin  Abbey's  illustrations.     n«.  says:  — 

Tt  is  probable  that  in  this  play,  the  most  tragical  of  al 
comedies  and  the  most  comical  of  all  tragedies.  Shakespean 
for  once  wrote  to  please  himself.  The  play  as  we  have  it 
even  apart  from  the  doubtful  .scenee.  is  uncertainly  con 
structed.  and  betrays  the  workmanship  of  different  periods 
What  we  know  of  its  date  confirms  the  suspicion  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  worked  at  it  after  its  first  rough 
completion.  The  two  quartos,  identical  but.  for  the  nen 
title-page  and  preface  of  the  second,  were  published  in  1609, 
More  than  one  partial  revision,  at  any  time  during  ten 
years,  with  the  possible  intrusion  of  the  meddling  hand  ol 
the  Prologue-writer,  would  account  for  much  of  what  seems 
difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  account  for  in  the  play 
hare  it. 

Travel      articles      deal      with    the     Irrawaddy 

(••The    River   of    Pagodn    Land")    and     with     'The 

Manana  Hain't."  one  of  the  numerous  descriptions  of 
wanderings  in  Spain,  which  have  appeared  lately  in 
different  periodicals.  Professor  Lounsbury  has  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  "  Expletives  and  Non-expletives  "  j 
Mr.    Max    Beerbohm  writes  on    ■'  Morris   Dancing." 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 
The  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  receives  the  bless- 
ing ni  the  editor  this  month,  who  reports  "  un- 
ptinted  congratulations  to  King  Edward  and  bis 
Ministers."  He  lik.-w  iv.-  applauds  our  demotion  to 
■he  entente  with  France.  For  these  lapses  into 
eulogy  he  soon  makes  vigorous  amends.  With  the 
vociferous    and    superlative  emphasis     which     is     his 

characteristic  style,  lie  goe8  oil  to  denounce  "Mr. 
Haldanc's    paper    scheme    of    a    phantom    army."    and 

to  lament  "the  ineffable  ineptitude  of  the*  Prime 
Minister,  who  is  incomparably  the  most  incompetent 
politician  who  has  evm-  muddled  the  affairs  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  The  paroxysms  of  Teutophobia 
are    returning   with    their   old   virulence. 

•'The    Passing   of    the    Irish    Party-'    is    described 

with  more  than  a  suggestion  of  malicious  glee  by  "  an 
Irish  Nationalist."  He  declares  the  Irish  part;  to 
Be  "  a  machine  run  by  a  very  close  oligarchy.  This 
oligarchy  is  at  present  composed  of  Messrs.  Dillon, 
"Redmond,  O'Connor  and  Sexton  of  the  Freeman's 
Jain  iml."  lie  pronounces  Mr.  Redmond  to  he  essen- 
tially a  weak  man.  who  O'Brienized  when  O'Brien 
was  strongest,  and  Dillonized  when  Dillon  got  the 
upper  hand.  "  Accusations  of  treachery  are  freely 
bandied  about."  .Men  generally  believed  to  be  paid 
spies  of  Dublin  Castle  are  not  assassinated  but  ap- 
plauded. What  Ireland  wants,  the  writer  concludes, 
is  ••  a  good  long  rest  from  politics."  and — with  a 
characteristic  Irish  touch — "to  have  balf-a-dozen  of 
the  leading  agitators  nailed  up  in  a  barrel  and 
dropped    gently    into   the    Irish    Sea  !" 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  reports  the  general  impres- 
sion in  America  that  the  U.S.  Fleet  is  only  going  to 
the  Pacific  on  a  "gentleman's  understanding,"  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Kaiser,  that  in  the  case 
of  need  the  German  fleet  will  protect  the  Atlantic 
coast  !  lie  reports  also  the  colossal  undertaking  of 
the  Steel  Trust  to  build  a  new  city,  Gar\\  on  Lake 
Michigan,  near  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  £24,000,000, 
which  is  to  he  the  World's  Capital  of  the  Steel 
Industry.  It  is,  he  says,  "the  most  impressive  ex- 
periment in  city  building  the  world  has  ever  known." 
"All  that  modern  science  can  suggest  will  be  done." 

Admiral  Fremantle  pleads  for  help  for  the  people 
•of  St.  Helena,  who  have  so  often  assisted  England. 
He  parodies  Browning  for  them:  — 

Here  and  here  did  I  help  England, 
Say,  will  England  help  fo-day? 

"  The  Social  Transformation  of  Scottish  Liberal- 
ism "  is  sketched  by  William  Wallace.  The  Liberal 
victory  in  1906  meant,  he  says,  "the  crushing  of 
Scottish  Whiggism."  It  was.  he  adds,  mainly  for 
purely  commercial  and  class  interests  that  the  sub- 
middle-class  section  of  the  Scottish  electorate  voted 
Liberal.  1 11  the  coming  conflict  between  individual- 
ism and  Socialism,  thai  section  will,  he  predicts,  be 
found    "on    the   side   of   economic   conservatism." 

Over  against  the  Scottish  Small  Landholders  Pill. 
Mr.  P.  Muiiro  Ferguson.  If. P.,  develops  a  rival 
policy  for  giving  access  to  the  land,  inaugurating 
forestry,  preserving  existing  small  farms  from  ab- 
sorption,   as   well    as   for   agricultural    training. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 

The  success  of  one  magazine  often  leads  to  the 
publication  of  another,  and  nearly  all  our  older  pub- 
lishers have  at  one  time  or  another  been  intimately 
associated  with  a  magazine.  In  some  cases  the  maga- 
zine   is    named    after    the    street    from    which    it    was 


first  issued,  as  the  1,, ml, ill  Magazine.  Temple  Bar, 
the  I. ml,!,, t< .  the  Strand  Maga  .  or.   in   the 

majority  of  instances,  it  is  called  simply,  hut  perl 

proudly,   after   its   proprietor,   as   Bentley's  M  is,  ,  ll,i  1,  /, 

Tinsley's  Magazine,  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Cham- 
berg' a  Journal.  CaseeU'a  Magazine,  Longman  a  Maga- 
:ini.  Mi/nun's  Magazine,  Macmillan  a  Magazine, 
Pearson's  Magazine,  etc..  the  best-known  of  the  mis- 
cellanies    which     have     made     their     appearance,    each 

bearing  the  namc-of  o •  other  of  our  great    English 

publishers  in  the  title  on  the  cover.  Put  how  the  old 
order  has  changed,  and  how  the  old-fashioned  typo 
has    disappeared!       The    only     exception,     perhaps.     tS 

Blackwood,   which   has  continued   to   he   published    ill 
its   original    form    ever    since    the    hist    issue    in     1S17. 
Longman's    Magazine    existed     over    twenty 
while  Mm  rail's  Magazine,   less  fortunate,   only   lived 
about  five  years  (.1887-1891). 

The    latest    disappea  ranee    is   Mu,  niilhi  n' s   Magazine. 

and  the  present  October  number  is  the  last  that  will 
be  issued.     As  it   was  started   in   November,    lHoi>,   it 

has  just  missed  the  celebration  of  its  jubilee.  It  i* 
noteworthy  as  having  been  the  first  shilling  magaziuH 
published,  for  it  happened  to  come  out  just  two 
months    before    Comhitl,    which    was    also    published    ar 

a    shilling.      Two     years     ago.     however,     Macmillan 

joined  the  ranks  of  the  sixpenny  magazines.  Its 
first  editor.  Professor  David  Masson,  reigned  till 
1868,  and  its  successive  editors  have  been  Sir  George 
Grove,  1868-1883,  Mr.  John  Motley.  1883-1888,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris.  Its  chief  attrac- 
tion probably  was  its  serial.  Many  of  the  articles 
dealt  with  historical  subjects,  and  the  last  article  in 
the  concluding  number  is  on  Flodden  Field,  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley.  Several  of 
Tennyson's  poems  appeared  originally  in  MacmUlan's 
Magazine. 

But  there  is  another  loss  besides  that  of  Macmillan 
to  chronicle.     The  "Rapid   Recietc  has  disappeared. 

The  Shilling  Burlington,  a  cheaper  reprint  of  parts 
ot  the  half-crown  Burlington  Magazine,  has  also  been 
discontinued. 


BLACKWOOD'S     MAGAZINE. 

Out  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  a  very  good,  typical 
number,  two  articles  have  been  separately  noticed— 
that  on  "  Akhnaton,  Pharaoh  of  Egypt."  and  that 
on  "The  Plague  in  India."  Several  other  articles, 
such  as  that  on  "  The  Land  of  the  Gil  vii  "  (the  fen- 
folk),  interesting  causerii  about  Cambridge;  and  the 
"  Personal  Peininiscences  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
Ireland"  (the  Parnell  agitation  time)  hardly  require, 
comment.  A  new  story  begins  hv  Mrs.  Thurston. 
"The  Fly  on  the  Wheel."  A  novel  kind  of  "  sporl  " 
article  describes  "  Fire-fishing"  with  Italian  peasants 
in  Genoa  Harbour.  Dog-lovers  will  appreciate  the 
tribute  to  the  terrier  contained  in  the  article  on 
"Working  Terriers  Past  and  Present."  "The  t.-t- 
rier."  says  the  writer.  "  is  of  all  dogs  the  most  de- 
pendent on  human  companionship  for  his  efficiency. 
If  your  terrier  is  to  do  bis  best  for  you  in  the  field 
he  must  share  your  home,  or  if  he  lives  in  a  kennel 
you  must  he  often  with  him."  "  Musings  Without 
Method  "  is  this  month  chiefly  concerned  with  various 
Conferences.  First  of  all.  the  writer  arraigns  fho 
Socialist  Congress  at  Stuttgart,  which  "  discoursed 
of  everything  except  Socialism" — wherein,  says  1  his 
writer,  it  showed  profound  wisdom,  since  Socialism's 
only  chance  is  "  to  remain  in  the  clouds  of  verbiage 
where  it  dwells  to-day."  Next  he  turns  to  the  Hague 
Conference,  "one  of  the  flagrant  hypocrisies  of  s 
hypocritical  age,"  and  finally,  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress at   Path  is  "slated." 
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THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Iteview  is  chiefly  notable  for 
Professor  Milyoukors  defence  of  the  second  Duma. 
Miss  Sellers1  sketch  of  Demetrius  Sturdza,  and  Mr. 
Birrell's  essay  on  the  critical  faculty. 

THE   BHPEBENDUM. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Eobson  states  three  advantages  claimed 
for  the  referendum  :  — 

(1)  That  it  provides  a  remedy  for  intentional  or  uninten- 
tional misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  elected  legislatures 
and  secures  laws  conformable  to  the  actual  will  of  the 
majority.  (2)  That  it  enhances  the  popular  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  law.  {3)  That  it  eliminates  much  waste  of 
political  energy  by  enabling  proposals  of  unknown  value  to 
be  submitted  separately  to  a  quantitative  tost. 

He  finds  one  great  theoretical  and  practical  defect, 
namely,  that  it  enforces  a  separatist  fragmentary 
treatment  of  policy,  each  measure  being  considered 
on  its  own  merits,  and  not  in  relation  to  a  general 
scheme  of  legislation.  The  principal  advantage  is 
that  it  gives  the  people  a  training  in  the  art  of 
government.  "Some  kind  of  regular  responsibility 
tor  concrete  acts  of  conduct  is  surely  as  essential  to 
th<>  education  of  a  self-reliant  people  as  of  the  self- 
reliant  individual." 

IRISH  AND  BOERS:    A   PARALLEL-  ' 
Mr.    William    O'Brien    derives    from    tlie   conduct    of 
the  Transvaal  leaders,  both  in  war  and  peace,   much 

••wholesome    medicine"    for    the    fears    of    Englishmen 

and  the  fretfulness  of  Irishmen  in  the  case  of  Ire- 
land.    He  says:  — 

Most  Englishmen  must  lie  ruefully  cudgelling  their  brains 
by  this  time  to  find  for  what  useful  purpose  they  have 
burdened  themselves  and  their  children  with  a  charge  equal 
to  the  indemnity  conquered  Prance  had  to  pay  to  Germany 
in  order  that  the  Boers  should  rule  the  Transvaal  through 
General  Botha  rather  than  through  President  Kruger. 

He  thinks  they  might  find  their  260  millions  not 
too  ill  expended  if  they  learned  to  "conquer"  lie- 
land  in  a  similar  spirit.  He  proceeds  to  compare 
the  military  fighting  of  the  Boers  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary fighting  of  the  Irishmen,  and  urges  that  the 
inferiority  of  the  Irish  leaders  to  the  Boer  generals 
comes  in  not  so  much  in  the  power  of  waging  a dogged 
war  as  in  the  very  much  superior  one  of  making  a 
profitable   peace.      Mr.   O'Brien   cannot   forgive    Irish 

leaders   for   refusing   to   emulate   the    masterly  solution 

of  t  he  Vereeniging  Treaty. 

HOW    PAUL   WOULD    IIAVK   SAVED    SOME. 
Sir    \V.     M.    Ramsay    continues   his  discussion   of 
Paulinism    in    the   Gneco-Boman    world.      He    asserts 

that  the  freedom  which  Paul  champions  in  Galatiana 
was  one  which  the  world  owes  to  the  Greek  civilisa- 
tion.     The   weakness   of   the    Roman    State    was   that    it 

neglected  education.     True  Christianity  demands 

educated  people,  and  the  very  essence  of  Pauline 
teaching  lies  in  education.  In  ♦  he  mind  of  Paul  a 
universalized  Hellenism  coalesced  with  ;,  universalised 
Hebraism.      There    were    two   religions    proposed    for 

the  Empire-  the  Imperial  cult  demanded  hy  the 
populace,    the    religion    of   Christ    ottered    by    Paul.      It 

the  latter  were  declined,  the  former  must  he  accepted. 
The  Pauline  policy  was  to  save  the  Roman   Empire 

by  baaing  it  on  the  educated  middle-class  who  con- 
stituted    the    Church,     rather     than     on     the     military 

power;  to  free  it  from  the  perils  of  the  military 
power  on  the  one  side  and  of  an  uneducated  prole- 
tariat on  the  other.  The  Christian  Empire  Began 
too  late.  The  policy  of  massacre  on  a  vast  scale  car- 
ried out   by   Decius   and   Diocletian   had   produced    its 


ruinous  consequences.  An  official  Christianity  was 
victorious,    hut    Pauline  Christianity   had    perished. 

Till:    TKAt'JilMi   of  ZOEOASTEE. 
Countess     Martinengo     Cesar  esco     contribute 
brightly-written    study    of   the    Faith   of    Iran.       She 

:  — 

The  essential  teaching  of  ti  summed  up  in. 

the  text;  "Adore  God  with  a  pure  mind  and  a  pure  body. 
and  honour  Him  in  Hi-  works."  Force,  power,  enersj , 
water.-)  and  stagnant  pools,  springs,  running  brooks,  plant* 
that  shoot  aloft,  plants  that  cover  the  ground,  the  earth, 
the    heavens,    stars,   sun.    moon,    the  everlastii  the 

docks,  the  kine.  the  water-tribes,  those  that  are  of  the  sky, 
the  flying,  the  wild  ones—"  We  honour  all  these,  Thy  holy 
and   pure  creatures,  0  Ahura    Mazda,  divine  artificer!" 

THE  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTEB. 
"  Kustica  '  describes  in  the  form  of  hucolic 
dialogue  the  contrast  between  the  picturesque 
terior  of  the  agricultural  village  and  the  grim 
economic  and  political  facts.  The  deceased  wife's 
sister  is  discussed  by  the  Rev.  \V.  E.  Addis,  who 
does  not  find  marriage  with  her  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  hy  .1.  E.  Q .  de  Montmorency,  who  declares 
that  the  whole  issue  is  one  not  of  morals,  hut  of 
social  convenience.  The  Canon  law  was  abandoned 
long  ago.  The  Statute  law  now  affirms  the  validity 
of  such  marriages.  The  present  position  of  the 
Bishops  is  open  to  deadly  criticism  from  canonist  and 
ant  liropologist   alike. 


THE   CORNHILL   MAGAZINE. 

The  Coriihill  for  October  is  one  of  the  most  read- 
able of  magazines.  There  is  a  lightm  »uch 
and  brightness  of  colour  about  most  of  the  papers 
that  make  it  a  delightful  companion  for  the  leisure 
hour.  Ami  at  the  same  time,  with  the  sparkle  and 
the  fragrance,  the  more  serious  elements  are  not 
lacking.  Mr.  Arthur  Benson's  study  of  humour  is 
an  eminent  instance  of  the  flavour  of  the  magazine. 
Miss  Masson *>  recollection  of  Herbert  Spencer  is  a 
winsome  sketch,  which  requires  separate  mention 
The  vision  of  Switzerland  which  haunts  the  men 
in   the  throne;  ,,f  tin-  man-stifled    town    is   flung  off   in 

eries  of  stanras  by  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley  un< 
the  title  of  "Helvetia  Reditura,"  which  give  one 
the  feel  and  the  thrill  of  Alpine  scenes.  Canon  John 
Vaughan  describes  his  rediscovery  of  the  sea  pea  on 
the  Suffolk  coast,  the  plentiful  supply  of  which  dur- 
ing famine  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  gave  rise  to  a 
legend  oi  miracle.  Hilda  V.  Moffat  gives  a  i 
account  oi  her  recollections  of  Uganda  housekeeping. 
Rev.  -I.  E.  Jeans  contributes  a  paper  which  desoi 
tlie  name  he  gives  it  of  "A  Light  Study  in  'Brad- 
shaw.  "  Rev.  \Y.  II.  Iluiton.  B.D.,  describes 
history  and  topography  of  Edgehill,  where  the  memo- 
ries of  the  battle  still  linger  amongst  the  people. 
Mr.  .) .  P.  Atlay  tells  the  story  of  Samuel  Warren, 
the  author  of  'Ten  Thousand  a  Year.''  who  at  last, 
after  a  chequered  career,  was  given  a  Mastership 
iu  Lunacy  worth  £2000  a  year  hy  the  Chancellor, 
who  said  that  "  he  hoped  the  profession  would  he 
satisfied  with  a  Master  who  had  the  double  qualifica- 
tion of  being  half  a  lawyer  and  half  a  lunatic.''  In 
one  of   his   visits 

he  found  a  patient  whose  delusion  consisted  in  the  belief 
that  ho  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Lucifer,  Prince  of 
Darkness.  "I  hope."  said  Warren  suavely,  "that  your  mar- 
riage was  a  happy  one."  "  Ye-,  on  the  whole."  was  the  some- 
what guarded  answer.  "  but  we  don't  get  on  well  with  the  old 
folks." 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Except  for  the  article  on  "  The  Friends  of  Living 
Creatures  and  John  Ruskin,"  and  the  two  opening 
articles,  the  Fortnightly  for  October  is  noi  a  par- 
ticularly  interesting  number. 

IS  CEABBE   AMONG  THE  POETS? 

Professor  J.  Churton  Collins,  writing  on  "The 
try  of  Crabbe,"  says  his  power  and  virtue  as  a 
poet  have  never  been  better  indicated  than  by  the 
contemporary  who  called  him  the  "  Hogarth  ol 
."  If ,  "says  the  writer,  we  exact  from  him  the 
felicitous  and  penetrating  expression  of  sentiments 
which  have  made  Horace  and  Gray  immortal,  then 
Crabbe  is  not  among  the  poets.  But  he  continues:  — 
In  the  palace  of  poetry  are  many  mansions,  and  how  are 
we  to  exclude  from  that  mansion  one  whose  verses  soothed 
the  last  hours  of  Fox  and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  one  of  whom 
Wordsworth  said  that  "  his  poetry  from  its  combined  merits 
as  truth  and  poetry  would  last  fully  as  long  as  anything 
that  has  been  expressed  in  verse  since  it  made  its  appear- 
ance " ;  whom  Byron  called  "  the  first  of  living  poets '  ; 
whom  Gifford,  ^Jeffrey,  Wilson,  and  Rogers  praised  in  ex- 
aggerated terms ;  of  one  of  whose  most  characteristic  works 
Cardinal  Newman  observed,  after  saying  that  he  had  read 
it  in  age  with  as  much  delight  as  he  had  read  it  in  youth. 
"  a  poem  which  can  please  in  youth  and  age  seems  to  fulfil 
in  logical  language  the  accidental  definition  of  a  classic"; 
one  who  was  the  prime  favourite  of  so  fastidious  a  judge  as 
Edward  Fitzgerald;  one  whom  Tennyson,  as  his  son  tells  us, 
"  liked   much." 

SMALL  HOLDINGS. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  in  his  article  on  this  subject, 
quotes  the  example  of  France  in  particular  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  our  system  of  land  tenure  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  rural  depopulation.  The  number  of 
peasant  proprietors  in  France  went  down  from 
1,134,000  in  1862  to  727,000  twenty  years  later,  and 
in  another  ten  to  589,000.  He  concludes  that  as  rural 
depopulation — 

is  prevalent  in  countries  of  peasant  proprietary  and  small 
holdings,  it  is  clear  that  these  systems  themselves  will  not 
afford  a  remedy.  Co-operation  for  purchase  and  sale,  for 
production  and  for  credit,  accompanied  by  a  proper  system 
of  practical  and  scientific  education  for  men,  with,  in  addi- 
tion, education  in  hygiene  and  child  nurture  for  women  and 
is  a  necessary  complement;  and  these  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  development  of  village  life  which  will  so  far 
as  possible  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  the 
opportunities  for  physical  and  mental  recreation  and  de- 
velopment which  towns  now  in  such  full  measure  enjoy. 

RACIAL  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  JAPAN. 
Mr.  Allied  Stead,  writing  on  this  subject,  has  little 
patience  with  those  who  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him  in  regard  to  the  Japanese.  Commenting  on  the 
recent  agitations  in  California  and  British  Columbia, 
he  says  that  they 

merit  some  attention,  since  they  throw  much  valuable  light 
upon  the  methods  of  those  who  would  augment  and  keep 
alive  race  prejudice  against  the  Japanese.  It  is  astounding 
that,  so  bare-faced  a  deception  should  have  succeeded  so  long 
in  taking  in  everyone,  and  that  the  unscrupulous  labour 
unions  of  the  West  of  America  should  have  been  able  to 
create  an  artificial  agitation  whicb  at  one  time  seemed 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world.  .  .  It  is  all  very 
well  1  he  remarks)  letting  our  colonies  sow  the  wind,  but  it  is 
we  who  must  reap  the  whirlwind.  Thus  we  see  that  race 
prejudice  is  tending  to  tear  asunder  the  British  Empire 
under  a  false  and  specious  plea  of  preserving  the  various 
colonies   for  the  British-born  white  man. 

Japan,    in    fact,    seems     altogether     to     be    cruelly 
maligned. 


OTHEB   ARTICI.I.s. 
Of   the  other   article-,    perhaps  the    most    interesting 
is    Major    .Martin    Bume  8    upon    "The    National    Sig- 
nificance of  '  Don   Quixote."  r'   and   .Miss  ('.   E.    Maud's 
description  of  a   Greek   play  a-   rendered  at  Orai 
where  the  open-air  performance  of  these  plays  i- 
annual  event.      This  year    there    were    12,000   per.- 

E  resent ;     and    from    189-5    onwards    the    Orange    /■ 
ave    been     increasingly     important.       The     plays    are 
given    in    French,    but    are    always    classical;    'his    year 
the  programme  included  "  Lea  Erinyes,"  the  ■•  Briian- 
nicus "    of    Racine,    Beethoven's    Ninth     Symphony 
with    Chorus,    and    some    modern    versions    of    Gr< 
subjects    by   less    well-known    people.      The    very    : 
actors   and   actresses  take   part. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

With  the  September  uumber  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Ueview  will  henceforth  appear  monthly 
in  enlarged  and  improved  form.  The  price  will  he 
reduced  to  four  dollars  a  year  and  thirty-five  cents 
a  copy.  An  increased  circulation  lias  not  met  the 
cost  of  the   fortnightly   issue. 

AUTOCRACY   AT  THE   POST   OFFICE. 

The  centralising  tendency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  proclaimed  against  by  the  late  Senator  J.  T. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Currier.  The  latter  obj. 
to  government  by  executive  rulings,  and  quotes  the 
following  statement,  which  shows  how  the  Post  Office 
usurps   legislative   and   judicial   functions:  — 

Post-office  inspectors  may  lodge  complaints  with  the  Post- 
master-General that  the  business  of  an  individual  is  frau- 
dulent. The  Postmaster-General  may  be  satisfied  from  the 
secret  reports  of  the  inspectors  that  there  are  some  irregu- 
larities in  the  character  of  the  business  the  particular  indi- 
vidual is  conducting,  and  he  may  peremptorily  enter  a  fraud 
order  and  withhold  from  that  individual  the  privileges  of 
the  mails,  absolutely  ruining  his  business  and  blasting  for 
ever  his  business  reputation.  When  that  citizen  calls  upon 
the  Postmaster-General,  asking  permission  to  see  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  against  him,  he  is  informed  that  they 
are  confidential  and  is  refused  the  privilege. 

THE  GAME  THAT  MIRRORS  LIFE. 
The  game  of  the  futtrVe,  according  to  Emanuel 
Lasker,  is  chess.  He  begins  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
game  of  dreamers;  it  comes  from  Asia,  the  home  of 
all  exquisite  dreams  of  mankind.  He  concludes  by 
saying : — 

Chess  is  a  mirror  of  life ;  it  shows  how  existence  would  be 
if  chance  were  entirely  eliminated  and  opportunity  even.  To 
this  extent  it  pictures  the  various  phases  of  life  in  every 
detail.  The  whole  drama  of  temptation,  sin  and  punishment, 
of  conflict,  effort  and  victory  of  justice,  is  there  depicted  in 
miniature.  iSuch  a  game  can  never  die;  and  as  the  world 
advances  the  practice  of  chess  is  bound  to  become  the  uni- 
versal pastime. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  TREATY. 
The  editor  shakes  his  head  solemnly  over  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  rude 
awakening  from  the  dream  of  recemented  fraternity 
which  followed  the  Spanish  War.  We  seem  to  have 
entirely  overlooked  the  possibility,  he  says,  of  a  war 
between  America  and  Japan.  Under  this  treaty 
America  would  be  left  to  defend  by  itself  its  pos 
sions  in  the  Pacific,  and  would  be  debarred  by  the 
British  Fleet  from  retaliating  in  kind  "Pon  the 
Japanese  archipelago.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  points  out.  has  left  herself  free  to  offer  the  United 
States  co-operation  if  she  desires  to  do  so :  — 

The  more  that  long-headed  Americans  reflect  upon  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  Britain's  close  association  with  Japan. 
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i»n  the  one  band,  and  of  Germany's  studious  avoidance  of  any 
saoh  intimate  relation  on  the  other,  the  more  they  feel  con- 
strained to  ask  themselves  whether  they  were  justified,  three 
years  ago,  in  treating  Britain  with  absolute  confidence,  and 
the  German  Empire  with  coldness  and  Indifference,  it  i- 
perfectly  certain  that,  unless  the  British  people,  which  is 
improbable,  should  compel  its  Government  to  repudiate  ou 
our  behalf  the  treaty  of  August  15th,  1905,  with  Japan,  we 
might  find  ourselves,  in  an  easily  conceivable  contingency, 
without  a  friend  in  the  Pacific,  except  the  German  nation, 
and  hampered  in  an  effort  adequately  to  punish  Japan  for  a 
sudden  seizure  of  an  American  dependency,  because  Great 
Britain  would  bar  the  way.  Americans,  in  a  word,  can 
hardly  lve  blamed  if  they  have  been  driven  by  events  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  European  Power  which  really  wishes  to 
he  looked  upon  as  our  best  friend  ought,  before  assuming 
the  obligations  of  a  treaty  with  one  of  oh.r  possible  enemies, 
to  consider  with  exceeding  wariness  its  bearing  on  our  na- 
tional interests. 

The  editor  does  not  need  to  be  alarmed.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  treaty  would  not  stand 
the  strain  which  an  American-Japanese  war  would 
place  upon  it.  We  are  not  going  to  fight  the 
United  States  for  the  sake  of  even  a  hundred  Japans. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
On  the  Standard  Oil  fine  Mr.  Frank  D.  Pavey 
objects  to  the  judgment  as  discriminating  against  the 
rich,  and  complains  that  the  law  makes  it  possible 
for  a  Court  to  confiscate  the  entire  property  of  a 
company  as  a  penalty  for  the  failure  to  properly 
file  its  tariff  schedules  at  Washington.  Mr.  Erving 
Winslow  pleads  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  Woman's  Suffrage 
throughout  the  world  is  given  by  Miss  1.  H.  Harper. 
.lames  Huneker  describes  the  literary  career  of 
Huysmans  under  the  title  of  ''  The  Pessimist's  Pro- 
gress." The  first  of  a  series,  "  The  Great  Minds  of 
America,"  deals  with  Goldwin  Smith,  "a  Liberal  of 
the  old  school."  The  editor  finds  in  the  greed  of 
women  the  source  of  most  of  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions  now   experienced  in  life. 


THE  WORLDS   WORK. 

The  October  World's  Work  is  an  Engineering  Num- 
ber, although  there  is  a  good  deal  besides  engineering 
matter  to  vary  the  contents.  Several  articles  are 
rather  technical  for  general  readers. 

A  most  optimistic  article,  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Keys,  very 
Fully  illustrated,  deals  with  "The  Uplifting  of  the 
World  " — the   gradual    conquest    of   uncivilised    lands 

by  civilised.  The  writer  goes  all  round  the  world  from 
China  to  Peril  for  his  illustrations.  Another  article 
deals  with  Mountain  Railways,  not  only  in  familiar 
countries  like  Switzerland,  but  in  the  Andes.  Hima- 
layas, and  Rockies.  Striking  photographs  show  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  constructing  some  of  these 
railways.  Canada's  £1,000,000  irrigation  project  and 
the  new  Nile  Bridge  at  Rodah  are  other  engineering 

S rejects,    more  or   less   perfectly   realised,   which    are 
ealt   with    in    this   number. 

THE   REAL  UNEMPLOYED. 

A  short  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Good  on  the  question  of 

unemployment  is  interesting,  not  so  much  from  the 
novelty  of  the  suggestions,  but  from  its  evident  sin- 
cerity and  meat  force  of  conviction.  The  writer 
comments  particularly  on  the  unreliability  of  "un- 
employment statistics,"  which  take  little  or  no  ac- 
count of  organised  and  unskilled  labour,  which  is 
proportionately  far  larger  in  numbers  than  organised 
and  skilled   labour.     Tn  modern   conditions  fewer  and 


fewer  unskilled  men  are  being  employed:  and.  "des- 
pite Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  poverty  of  unor- 
ganised Labour  in  this  country  is  appalling,  and  it  is 
increasing  in  its  severity*'1  The  real  out-of-work 
does  not  ask  for  relief,  because  he  has  always  the 
possibility  of  finding  it.  He  will  not  ask  for  reliei 
to-day,  because  he  hopes  to  get  work  to-morrow.  And 
thousands  are  in  this  case  and  no  organisation 
touches  them.  A  town  is  instanced  which  would 
not  apply  for  a  share  of  the  Queen's  Fund  in  1904-5, 
because  the  authorities  thought  is  unnecessary.  Thou- 
sands of  genuine  unemployed,  however,  wore  at  the 
time  starving  in  that  town.  The  percentage  of 
••  general  workers  "  unemployed  to  trade  unionists  un- 
employed is  always  at  least  three  to  five,  a  difference 
which  is  every  year  increasing.  "  The  nation  o 
trade  unionism,  with  all  its  faults,  a  huge  debt  <>\ 
gratitude."  Farm  colonies  and  similar  schemes  can 
never  touch  the  genuine  town  unemployed  man  look- 
ing for  work  and  hoping  daily  to  get  it.  for  he  will 
not  leave  town  so  long,  and  will  not  answer  the 
questions  asked.  What  the  writer  suggests  is  insur- 
ance against  starvation  in  the  event  of  unemploy- 
ment. Do  not  take  the  bona  fi<h>  unemployed  from 
the  labour  market:  — 

Leave  him  free  to  seek  work  in  the  ordinary  way;  but 
grant  him  a  small  daily  allowance,  just  sufficient  to  ward  off 
hunger  until  he  gets  work  again,  and  see  'hut  he  pays  the 
premium  himself. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  "SIMPLE  LIFE. 
"Home  Counties"  contributes  an  article  on  "A 
Bogey  of  Civilisation"  (which  Mr.  Maarten  Maartens 
ought  to  read),  concerned  with  his  experiences  at 
an  open-air  treatment  establishment  at  Medlands  in 
Hampshire.  He  found  that  the  air-baths,  sun-baths, 
out-of  door  cold  baths,  and  the  '■cure"  in  general. 
the  full  rules  and  recommendations  for  which  are 
given,  was  distinctly  beneficial.  It  bad  two  remark- 
able effects — it  reduced  the  quantity  of  clothes  worn, 
and  it  seemed  to  improve  the  digestion  and  make  less 
food  necessary. 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

Ill  the  hist  September  number  of  the  .XtnircUe 
Revue,  dean  Bayet  discusses  the  performances  at  the 
famous  Orange  theatre.  Not  many  years  hack,  he 
says,  the  public  listened  with  interest  to  Greek  pi 
and  the  writer  himself  remembers  the  dee])  impres- 
sion which  the  noble  drama  of  .lean  Aicard  produced 
only  four  years  ago.  Now  he  asks  whether  the  con- 
tact   with    the   great     heroes    of    ancient     day-    was    too 

frequent,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  the 
real  cause  of  the  lassitude  and  indifference  of  the 
public  which  threaten  l<>  make  a  noble  enterprise  de- 
generate  into   a    deplorable   failure.      The    programme 

this    pear    was   a    most    interesting   one.      The    plays   in- 
cluded   ••  l,es    Frynnies."    a    tragedy    in    which 
de    I, isle   unites   the  two  finest    of  the   Orestean    1i 
die-     of      .Fschylus     and      "  Endymion  "      by      Achille 
aid.      On    the    second    day    the    programme    con 

sisled      of      "  BritannicilS  "      and      Beethoven's      Choral 

Symphony.     Alas!  there  was  no  symphony,   for  ;■ 
drops  of  rain  sufficed  to  disperse  the  people. 

Dr.  Rene  Laufer  opens  the  second  September 
number  with  an  article  on  the  Physiological  Organisa- 
tion of  Labour.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  laws 
on  the  weekly  day  of  rest  and  the  eight  hours  da  . 
miners,  the  organisation  of  labour  in  France,  he  says 
is  far  from  being  rationally  solved.  Division  of 
labour  has  been  pushed  to  its  last  limits,  and  in 
consequence  labour  has  become  more  and  more  mono- 
tonous,   a    powerful    element    in    producing    fatigue. 
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The  writer  considers  the  human  organism  as  ;i  pro- 
ductive machine,  and  shows  the  evils  of  overwork  and 
underfeeding.  Even  where  overwork  does  not  exist 
the  writer  doubts  whether  in  other  respects  the 
present  organisation  of  labour  is  as  good  as  h  might 
be,  and  whether  it  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  productivity  with  the  most  profitable 
utilisation  of  energy. 

Raqueni,  who  lias  an  article  on  Italy  and  Austria, 
s;ivs  it  was  the  reactionary  policy  of  Count  Goluchow- 
ski  which  awoke  in  Italy  all  the  old  antipathy  to- 
wards Austria,  and  the  real  cans.'  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  two  allied  States  in  the  Adriatic.  It 
is  to  he  hoped  the  meetings  of  Baron  Aerenthal  and 
Signor  Tittoni  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  every 
cause  of  conflict  between  the  two  countries.  While 
Baron  Aerenthal  hopes  to  pacify  the  Balkan  States 
by  judicial  reforms  and  the  repression  oi  the  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  hands  who  create  anarchy  in  Mace- 
donia, Italy  ought  to  work  for  the  reconciliation  of 
all  the  Balkan  nations.  In  conclusion,  Raqueni  says 
Italy  ought  not  to  be  the  ally  of  anyone,  hut  the 
friend  of  the  whole  world.  The  policy  of  alliances  is 
made  for  war,  which  the  nations  do  not  want.  All 
Governments,  therefore,  should  substitute  for  the 
policy  of  alliances,  a  policy  of  ententes  cordiales — a 
policy  of  friendships  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  union  of  Europe. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

In  the  first  September  number  of  the  Bevue  des 
])< ■n.r.  Mondes  Pierre  Arminjon  deals  with  the  present 
Financial  Crisis  in  Egypt.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  Egyptian  industrial  crisis,  he  says,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  no  great  industries  in  Egypt. 
The  evil  from  which  the  Exchanges  of  Alexandria 
and  Cairo  are  suffering  at  this  moment  is  purely  a 
financial  crisis,  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in 
Argentina  and  Australia  some  fifteen  years  ago.  To 
organise  the  Exchanges  and  correct  abuses  a  good 
law  is  needed,  and  the  Government  has  already 
elaborated  one.  It  permits  the  opening  of  Exchanges 
authorised  by  the  Government,  and  confides  the 
direction  of  them  to  an  assembly  of  commissaries. 
The  present  crisis  ought  to  be  a  salutary  lesson,  but 
the  writer  hopes  it  will  not  destroy  the  spirit  of 
speculation  which  is  so  essential  to  economic  progress. 
Egypt  cannot  do  without  the  financial  support  of 
Europe,  and  the  representatives  of  European  capital- 
ists should  take  a  more  direct  and  active  interest 
in  the  enterprises  in  which  they  have  placed  the 
money  of  their  clients.  The  great  Trench  banks 
should  also  do  something  to  regulate  the  uses  to 
which  the  capital  is  put  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and 
the  financiers  of  London  and  Paris  would  do  well  to 
take  more  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Egyptian 
Societies  which  they  have  helped  to  found.  Many 
excesses  might  thus  have  been  avoided  and  many 
losses  spared. 

Among  the  articles  in  the  second  September  num- 
ber may  be  mentioned  an  interesting  review,  by  T. 
de  Wyzewa,  of  Ladv  Bell's  "  At  the  Works,"  in  which 
the  writer  emphasises  the  point  that  the  rjrofound 
miserv  of  the  life  of  the  workers  at  Middlesbrough 
does  not  seem  to  grow  any  less  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  wages  or  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
public  and  private  philanthropy.  Who  knows,  he 
concludes,  whether  hooks  such  as  that  by  Lady  Bell 
are  not  the  best  means  to  prepare  the  advent  of 
well-being  and  light  in  the  low  streets  of  all  the 
Middleshroughs  of  England? 


THE   DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

De    (ibis   contains   two    articles    which    claim    special 
attention;    the    first     is    on     Hindoo    drama,    and 
Second    deals     with     the     philosophy     of     war.        Hindoo 

dramatic  productions  show  traces  of  Greek  influence. 
It  cannot  he  said  that  the  old  plays  of  India  are 
actually  derived  from  Greek  originals,  hut  they  bear 
indications  of  the  influence  of  the  writers  of  Hellas. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  most  probably  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  them.  The  play  taken  as  a  speci- 
men is  one  called  "  The  Minister's  Seal-Ping,*'  the 
date  of  which  is  variously  given  as  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  but  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
place  it  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  article  on  war  has  a  title  which  may  he  ren- 
dered "Level  Your  Arms!''  in  opposition  to  the-  well- 
known  story  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms!"  It  is  really 
a  review  of  a  book,  the  object  of  which  appears  to 
be  to  show  that  war  serves  many  good  purposes  and 
that  society  would  suffer  if  it  were  abolished.  With- 
out it,  so  the  writer  would  have  us  believe,  we  should 
become  weaklings  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  body 
and  mind.  Certain  reforms  are  required  in  army  life. 
and  the  lack  of  such  reformation  leads  to  undesirable 
results;  but  war  is  said  to  be  inevitable,  and  it  is 
well  to  keep  the  arms  levelled  rather  than  lay  them 
down.  One  wonders  what  the  writer  knows  about  the 
realities  of  war. 

Onze  Eeuw  contains  a  contribution  on  the  work  of 
civilisation  in  the  Dutch  Colonies;  the  island  of  Nias 
furnishes  an  example  of  what  can  be  done.  Chris- 
tianity has  worked  wonders  there.  But  Holland  does 
not  do  all  she  might  do  for  her  colonial  possessions. 
There  is  another  article  in  the  same  review  worthy 
of  mention;  this  is  the  one  on  feminine  students  in 
high  schools  and  universities.  The  admission  of 
women  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  university  life; 
the  male  students  have  come  under  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  the  female,  while  the  women  have  also 
learned  something  from  the  other  sex.  Men  and 
women  are  not  alike,  either  in  body  or  mind:  there 
is  some  work  which  can  better  be  done  by  men  than 
by  women,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  school,  as  111 
Nature,  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

Elsevier  is  a  good  number.  Leading  off  with  an 
article  on  Delft  ware,  illustrated  with  one  coloured 
picture  and  several  reproductions  of  photographs,  it 
follows  with  a  description  of  Zuylestein.  one  ot  Hol- 
land's holiday  haunts,  also  well  illustrated.  Next 
comes  a  contribution  about  the  Dresden  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  last  year,  and  then  we  have  a  good 
illustrated  article  on  Canterbury. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  has  a  readable  contribution  on 
School  Savings  Banks,  in  which  the  writer  sketches 
the  history  of  Penny  Banks  and  similar  institutions 
in  different  countries,  giving  much  statistical  infor- 
mation. He  recalls  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith,  of  Wendover,  who  founded  a  savings  bank 
and  had  the  rules  written  out  by  the  school  children 
so  that  they  might  become  acquainted  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the 'institution,  and  then  presented  each  child 
with  a  bank-book  showing  a  small  sum  to  its  credit. 
That  was  in  1798.  Tn  the  following  year,  Prueilla 
Wakefield,  of  Tottenham,  opened  a  savings  bank  tor 
adults;  it  was  also  a  kind  of  benefit  society,  for 
money  was  paid  out  during  sickness  and  at  death, 
while  those  who  lived  to  be  sixty  were  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  four  shillings  a  week.  She  also  started 
a  hank  for  school  children,  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  buy  clothes  and  other  necessaries. 
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THE  ITALIAN  KEVIEWS. 
In  the  Nuova  Antologia  C.  Trivero  writes  his 
impressions  of  ;i  tour  in  England  :  the  dreariness  oi 
the  Sundays,  the  sinallness  and  monotony  of  the 
houses,  tin-  tack  of  open-air  cafes,  the  love  of  flower-. 
the  charm  of  the  children,  the  thick  boots  and  un- 
gainly carriage  of  the  women,  the  comfort  of  the 
homes,  the  universal  punctuality.,  the  beauty  of  the 
English  land-cape,  and  so  on — on  the  whole,  nothing 
that  we  have  not  heeil  told  before.  A.  Chiappelli  con- 
tributes a  lone;  article  at  once  interesting  and  in- 
forming, describing  the  influence  of  the  Dominican 
Order  in  art  throughout  the  Trecento,  for  the  Order 

contained  many  painters  and  architects  before  Fra 
Angelico,  a  fact  to  which  the  walls  (>f  Santa  Maria 
Novella  hear  testimony.  Teresa  Tua  writes  enthusi- 
astically of  Joachim,  and  the  distinguished  Senator. 
L\  Villat'  deplores  the  ever-increasing  emigration 
from  Southern  Italy  to  America,  which  is  draining 
the  peninsula  of  its  fines!  human  material.  The  only 
remedy  is  the  social  and  economic  amelioration  of 
the  life  of  the  peasantry. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Fhisapia  Palladino 
will  find  an  exact  record  of  her  physiological  charac- 
teristics tabulated  with  scientific  precision  in  the 
pages  of  La  LetiUra  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Professor  C.  Lombroso.  The  article  is  too  technical 
tu  summarise,  hut  the  value  of  an  unprejudiced 
testimony  to  carefully  noted  facts  from  so  unimpeach- 
able a  quarter  will  be  obvious  to  all  students  of 
spiritualistic  phenomena.  The  article  is  illustrated 
with  some  curious  photographs  of  stances. 

The    paintings    of    Piasaro    and   Sisley,    the    Greek 

terra-cot  tas  in  the  museum  at  Syracuse,  and  the 
frescoes  by  Tiepolo  in  the  Villa  di  Zianigo  in  Venetia. 
are  all  charmingly  illustrated  in  Emporium,  which 
continues  to  maintain   its  high  artistic  level. 

A.  de  Fahrizio  contributes  to  the  Bassegna  Nazion- 
ale  a  Buggestive  sketch  of  the  Empress  Helena,  wife 
of  Julian  the  Apostate,  concerning  whom  it  must  be 
confessed  that  extremely  little  is  known.  A  pro- 
longed study  is  being  issued  of  the  psycogenotic 
theory  of  Professor  George  Eoniaiics.  Dr.  C.  Nem- 
luini  Oonzaga  of  Ancona  continues  the  eager  con- 
troversy now  raging  in  Italy  concerning  the  Holy 
House  ot  Loreto  with  a  long  letter  explaining  why 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  legendary  Translation. 

Dora  Prunetti,  in  the  Vita  Femminilt  Italiana, 
writes  informingly  of  girls'  education  in  England, 
anil  describes  in  detail  four  typical  foundations — 
Cheltenham  College,  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School.    Wycombe  Abbey,   and  Poedean.      There   is  also 

an    entertaining    sketch    of    the    French    "Wom< 

Academy,"     a     body     of     twenty     women-writers     who 

banded     themselves     together     in     opposition     to     the 

demio    Goncourt,    for    which    they    consider    they 

should   have   been   eligible. 

Fotografia   Artistica  describes  with  some  pride  the 

recent  international  photographic  exhibition  organ- 
ised by  it  at  Turin.  There,  wore  4000  exhibits  coming 
from  seventeen  different  countries,  and  the  visitors. 
who  included  the  King  of  Ttaly.  numbered  over  1000. 
Many  of  the  prise-winners  are  reproduced. 

The    veteran    Catholic    social    leader    in    Switzerland. 

M.  Decurius,  publishes  m  the   Eivista   Tntemazionale 

a  long  article  on  "  "Religious  Problems  and  Social 
Activity."  to  prove  that  the  condemnation  by  the 
Pope  of  certain  philosophic-religious  tendencies  of  the 
day  does  not  in  any  way  involve  the  condemnation 
of  Christian   democracy. 


SCRIBNER'S   MAGAZINE. 
The   opening   article    in    Scribner's    Magazine    is  a 

supplementary  chapter  to  appear  in  a  new  edition 
of  President  Roosevelt's  "Outdoor  Pastimes  of  an 
American  Hunter.''  and  is  entitled  '  Small  Country 
Neighbours."  recording  with  a  singular  absence  of 
charm  of  style  for  bo  charming  a  subject,  the  Presi- 
dent's observations  of  wild-life  in  and  around  his 
various  residences.  Birds  and  small  animals  must  be 
very  numerous,  one  would  think,  in  those  districts  oi 
the  States,  for  a  great  variety  are  recorded  as  having 
been  observed.  A  picture  is  reproduced  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  four-roomed  wooden  cottage  where 
the  Roosevelt  family  sometimes  go — ••  Pine  Knot," 
ill  Virginia.  .Madame  Waddillgton  contributes  a  plea- 
santly written  account  of  "Chateau  and  Country 
Life  in  France" — Northern  France;  and  two  arti- 
cles   deal   with    Spanish    .subjects,    one    with    the   artist 

Joaquin    Sorolla-y-Bastida,   striking   reproductions  of 

whose  work  are  given;  the  other  with  impressions  of 
the  countrv,   with  coloured   illustrations. 


LA  REVUE. 

In  the  first  September  number  of  La  lie  cue  is 
published  Baroness  von  Suttner's  address  on  Peace 
under  the  tftle  of  the  "Report  of  the  Commission 
Zero."  The  Baroness  imagines  the  Commission  Zero 
as  one  appointed  to  consider  a  subject  excluded  from 
the  official  programme  of  the  Conference,  namely 
Peace.       The    Commission    Zero    devoted    itself    to    one 

problem — the  suppression  of  war.     The  conception  of 

the  new  needs  and  the  new  social  conditions  which 
require  the  suppression  of  war  represents  not  an 
ideal,  but  a  beautiful  .science.  And  should  ProfeJ 
Nippold's  proposal  that  an  Academy  of  International 
Law  be  established  at  the  Palace  of  Peace  be  accept- 
ed, it  would  not  he  the  usages  of  war  which  ought 
to  be  studied  there,  but  peace  in  all  its  branches  and 
under  all  its  aspects — political,  economic-,  moral. 
social,   and    religious. 

Dr.  Rene  Martial  has  an  article  on  Electric  Sleep 
ami  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Stcphane  Leduc 
Electric  sleep  a  form  of  anaesthesia — is  recommend- 
ed because  it  has  none  of  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences of  the  ordinary  anaesthetic.  While  the  sub- 
ject is  under  its  influence,  he  is  absolutely  quiet  . 
and  the  awakening  is  immediate.  So  far  from  feeling 
any  ill-effects,  the  subject  has  a  sensation  of  well 
being  and    marked   physical    vigour. 

The  most  important  article  in  /,(/  /.'<  v in  ol  Sep- 
tember   15th    is    that    by    Pierre    Baudin,    a    former 

French  Minister,  on  the  Franco-Japanese  Treaty  and 
China.  The  chief  point  about  the  text  of  the  Treaty. 
ho  says,  is  that  if  is  a  stipulation  for  a  third  party, 
namely,  China,  who  has  no  voice  in  the  ma! 
Japan  ought  not  to  wound  Chinese  susceptibility  in 
this  fashion.  France  and  Japan,  says  the  Treaty, 
undertake   mutually    t<  each    other    to    assure 

peace  and  security  in  those  regions.  What  regions? 
The  regions  of  the  Chinese  Empire  adjoining  the 
territories  over  which  the  contracting  parties  exer- 
cise rights  of  sovereignty,  protection,  or  occupation. 
ThttS  France  finds  herself  formally  engaged  to  guar- 
antee peace  and  security  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Indo-Cbina.  and  is  not  this  clause  in  abso- 
lute contradiction  with  French  engagements  towards 
China?  The  Treaty  OUgbl  to  lie  revised  at  once  on 
this  capital  point,  aild  France  ought  to  abandon 
a  police  obligation  which  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
assume. 
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Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready 

periodicals  on  the 

HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL. 

AGRICULTURE,  LAND  : 

Small    Holdings,   bv    li.  A.   Yerburgh,    "Fortnightly 

Rev,'1  Oct. 
The  Scottish  Small  Landholders  Hill,  by  P.  Munro 

Ferguson,   "  National  Rev,"  Oct. 
Fait-    Farms    i".    Fancy    Crofts,    by    Duke   of    Argyll, 

■•  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
When     Wheat     Fails,    by    Prof.    S.  T.     Thompson, 

■  World's  Work,"  Oct.' 
Wha1   Science  Does  for  Farm  Crops,   by  H.  Snyder, 

•  Harper,"  Oct. 

ARMIES  : 
The   Military  System  of  the  Future  in   the   British 
Empire,    "  Journal    Royal    United   Service    lust," 
Sept; 

The   S\\is.s   Army   and   England's  Needs,   bj    Harold 

Cox,    •Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
The    Swiss    Militia    System,    by    Major   (.1.    F.    Mac- 

Cunn,   "  National  Rev,"  Oct. 
Tin    Plot   in  Recruit-Training,   by  Lieut. -Colonel  F. 

A.   Davy,   "  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Inst." 

Sept. 
Artillery-Training    in    France,     by     ***,     "Rev.    de 

I'ai  is."   Sept.  15. 
The     Soldier     as     Student,    bv     Sir   George   Arthur. 

•  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct. 

CHILDREN: 

The   Child    and   the   Family,    by   L.   Delzons,    "Rev. 
des  Deux  Mondes,"  Sept.  1. 
The     State      as      Over- Parent,     bv     G.     F.     McClearv, 

'•Albany  Rev,"  Oct, 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND: 

'Hannah"    and    Disestablishment,     bv    G.    W,    E. 
Russell,   "Nineteenth  Cent,''  Oct. 

(  RIME,   PRISONS  : 

Crime   in  the    Post    Office,    bv    A.   Phillips.    "Strand 
Mag,"  Oct. 

EDUCATION: 

Universitv  -Reform,    bv   Rector  of   Exeter   College, 

Oxford,   "Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct. 
Oxford    and    the    Nation,  by    J.    A.    R.    Marriott, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
Epidemics  and  Endemics,  bv  Dr.  A.  Beauvv,    ;  Pe\  . 

de  Pans."    Sept,   1. 

FINANCE: 

Asia     and     Imperial    Commerce,    by    S.    M.    Mitra, 

"  Asiatic  Quarterly,"  Oct. 
FOOD  : 

Adulteration  in  the  United   States,   by  L.  de   Nor- 

vins,    "La  Revue,"  Sept.  15. 
IRELAND: 

Ireland  and  the  Transvaal,  by  W.  O'Brien,    "  Con- 

temp.  Rev,"  Oct. 
The    Passing;  of  the   Irish   Parliamentary  Part  v.    by 

Irish   Nationalist.    "National  Rev,"  Oct. 

LABOUR  PROBLEMS: 

The     Real     Unemployed,     by    T.    Good,     "World's 

Work."  Oct. 
The  Future  of  Trade   Unions,  by  G.  R.  S.   Tavlor, 

•  Albany  Key/'  Oct. 

The  Organisation  of  Labour  in  France,  by  H.   Da- 
gan.   "La  Revue,"  Sept.  15. 


reference  to  the  more   important  articles  in    the 
Topics  of  the  Month. 

The  Organisation  of  Employers  in  a  Large  Indus- 
trial  ('it  v.   bv   M .    Vanlaer,    "  I  ale," 

Sept. 

Private  Institutions  oi  Conciliation  ami  Arbitration, 
by   H.  de  Boisseu,    "  Hefoinie  Sociale,"   Sept. 

Insurance  and  Workmen's  Pensions,  by  G.  Olphe 
Gaillard.   "  Reforme  Sociale,"   Sept. 

LOCAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT: 

The  Fight  for  Reform  in  San  Francisco,  by  G.  Ken- 
nan,  "  MaeCTure,"  Sept. 

VAPRIAGE  : 
The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  : 

Addis.  Rev.  W.   E..  on,   "Contemp.  Rev,"  Oct. 
De  Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.,.on  "  Contemp.  Rev," 
.Oet. 
The    Physiological   Organisation   of  Labour,    by    Dr. 

R.  Laufer,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Sept.  15. 
Why  American  Marriages  Fail,  by  Anna  A.  Rogers, 
"  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Sept. 

NAVIES: 

The  Impending  Naval  Crisis,  by  C.  Bellairs.  "  Na- 
tional Rev,"  Oct, 

Naval  Construction,  bv  F.  T.  Jane,  "World's 
Work,"  Oct. 

Speed  in  Battleship  Strategy,  by  Lieut.  A.  C.  De- 
Avar,   "  United  Service  Mag,"  Oet. 

Esquimault  and  Halifax,  by  C.  de  Thierry,  "Wind- 
sor Mag,"  Oct. 

PARLIAMENTARY.   ETC.  : 

The  Referendum,  bv  .1.  A.  Hobson,  "Contemp. 
Rev."  Oct. 

SCOTLAND  : 

The  Social  Transformation  of  Scottish  Liberalism, 
by  Wm.  Wallace,   "National  Rev,"  Oct. 

The  National  Religion,  by  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Mair, 
"Blackwood,"  Oct. 

SHIPPING  : 

Decline  of  the  Port  of  London,  bv  D.  Pasquet, 
"Rev.  de  Paris,"  Sept.  1  and  15.   , 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS,   MISCELLANEOUS: 

The  Socialist  Congress  at  Stuttgart  : 

Rourdeau,  J.,  on.  "Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Sept. 
15. 

Ensor.    P.    C.   K..   on.    "Albany    Rev,"  Oct. 
The    Qerman    Socialist    Congress    at    Essen,    by    O. 

Hue.    "  Sozialistische    Monatshefte,"    Sept. 
The  German  Socialists  and  the  Problem  of  Revision, 

by  Max  Schippel,  "  Sozialistische  Monatschefte, 

Sept. 
Social    Duties,    bv    G.    Tonehard.    "  Nouvelle    Rev," 

Sept.   1. 
Practical    Forms    of    Vreo    Solidarity    bv  J.    Wogue, 

"Grand   Rev,"   Sept.   25. 
The  Family  Life  of  the  English  Workman,  bv  T.  de 

Wyzewa,  "Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Sept.  16*. 
TEMPERANCE  AND  LTOUOR  TRAFFIC: 

Alcoholism;  a  National   Peril  in  France,  bv  G.  Val- 

lat,  "La  Revue,"  Sept.  1. 
The  German  Socialists  mid  the  Alcohol  Problem,  by 

S.     Katzenstein.     "  So/.ialistischo     Monat 

Sept. 

THEATRES  AND  TDK  DRAMA  : 

The  Poet  Drama,  by  Louise  C.  Willeox.  "North 
Amor.   Rev,"   Sept. 
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How     Plays     are     Written;     Symposium,    "Strand 

Mug,/'  Oct. 
A   Greek    Play   at  Orange,  by  Constance  E.   Maud, 

•  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct. 

The  Orange  Festival,  bv  J.  Bayet,  ••  Nouvelle  Rev," 

Sept.   I. 
Bernard  Shaw,  bv  R.  Miehaud,   ''Rev.  de  Paris," 

Sept.  1. 

WOMEN  : 

Woman    Suffrage    Throughout    the    World,    by    Ida 

H.   Harper,       North  Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 
The    Immigrant    Woman,    by    Franco    A.    Kellor, 

••  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Sept. 
Modern    Idea-  About   Women's   Education,  by  Mrs. 

Creighton,   "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
Women,  by  Anselma  Heine,  "Deutsche  Rundschau," 

Sept. 

COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 

1  K.U'K.  DISARMAMENT,  ETC. : 

The  Hague  Conference: 

Barclay,    Sir   T.,   on,   "Fortnightly   Rev,"   Oct. 

Williams,  W.  L.,  on,  "  Young  Man,"  Oct. 
Report    of   the   Commission   Zero,    by  Baroness  von 

Suttner,   "La   Revue,"   Sept.   1. 
Neutralisation  of  Territory,  by  K.  Winston,  "North 

Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 
The  Peace  Congress  of  1849,  by  C.  Martel,  "Grande 

Rev,"  Sept.  10. 

AFRICA. 

The    Financial    Crisis    in    Egypt,    by    P.    Arminjon, 

•  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Sept.  1. 

France  and  Egypt,  by  E.  Lamy,  "  Correspondant," 
Sept.  10. 

Morocco  : 

Bourgeois,   E.,  on,  "  Grande  Rev,"  Sept.  10. 
Caix,    R.     de,     on,     "Questions    Diplomatiques," 
Sept.  1  and  16. 

Boers  and  Britons,  by  Dr.  E.  Daniels,  "  Preussische 
Jahrbucher,"  Sept. 

Ireland   and  the  Iransvaal,  by  W.  O'Brien,   "Con- 
temp.  Rev,"  Oct. 
Argentina,  bv  E.   Payen,     '  Questions  Diplomatiques," 
Sept.    1. 

Australian  Tariff,  bv  J.  L.  Garvin,    "National  Rev," 
Oct. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: 

Italv  and   Austria,    by    Raqueni,    "  Nouvelle  Rev," 

Sept.  15. 
Universal   Suffrage,   by  .1.   Redlich,   "Albany  Rev," 

Oct. 

BULGARIA: 

The    Japan     of    the    Balkans,    by    J.    Dorobantz, 
"Questions  Diplomatiques,"   Sept.   16. 
Cambodia,  by  E.  Chauffard  and  others,  "Rev.  Inter- 
nationale de  Sociologie,"  Sept. 

CANADA : 

The  Pure  Politics  Campaign,  bv  H.  Hamilton  Fvfe, 

"Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
Canada's  Great  Irrigation  Project,  by  F.  A.  Talbot, 
■    World's  Work,"  Oct 

CHINA 

The  Franco-Japanese  Treaty  and  China,  by  P.  Bau- 
din,  ••  I. a   Revue,"  Sept.  15. 

FRANCK 

M.  Clemenoeau  and  the  French  Crisis,  "  Kon 

five    Monatsschrift,"   Sept. 
The   Franco-Japanese   Treatv,   by  P.    Baudin,   "La 

Revue,"  Sept.  15. 
The   Origin    of   the    Public   Debt,  by    G.    Fontaine, 

"Grande  Rev,"  Sept.  25. 


GERMANY  AND  PRUSSIA  : 

Taxation    In     Prussia,      by     Landrat     von     Dewitz, 
■•  Preussische  Jahrbucher,"  Sept. 

ISDIA  : 

A    Nation     in    the    Making,     by    W.     M.    Zumbro, 

••  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Oct. 
The  Legislative  Council  <>!   .Mysore,  by  Sir  I!.  Leth- 

bridge,   "Asiatic  Qrly,"  Oct. 
Recent    Indian  Reforms,  bj   Dr.  J.  Pollen,  "  Asiatic 

Qrly,"  (  ct. 
Indian  Administration,   bv  an  Old  Officer.   "  Asiatic 

Qrly,"  t 
The    tjnresl    in    India,    by    Hans    Plelin,    "Deutsche 

Monatsschrift,"   Sept. 
Decentralisation    in    the    Oovernnient    of    India,    by 

Indian    Thinker,    "East    and    West."    Sept. 
Decentralisation   and    tlic    Defence  of    India,    by    Col. 

L.  J.  II.  Grey,  "  United  Service  Mag/'  Oct. 
Plague    in    India,    bv    G.    W.    Forrest,     'Black 
Oct. 

ITALY  : 

Italy  and  Austria,  by  Raqueni,  "Nouvelle  Rev," 
Sept.  15. 

JAPAN  (see  also  Korea): 

The  Japanese     House    of     Peers,    bv    H.    I!.    Movie, 

••  Nineteenth  Cent.-'  Oct. 
The    Franco-Japanese   Treaty,   by   P.   Baudin,    "La 

Revue."    Sept.    15. 
Racial   Prejudice  Against  Japan,   by  Alfred   Stead, 

"  Fortnightly   Rev,"   Oct. 
A   Jajpanese   Board  School,   by  Capt.    P.    W.   North, 

•'  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 

KOREA : 

Korea  and  Japan,  by  Dr.   R.   Brunhuber,   "  Preus- 

sische  Jahrbucher,     Sept. 
Japan    in    Korea,   by   Adachj    Kinnosuke,    "Amer. 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  Oct. 
The  Pa.ssing  of  Korea,  by  S.  MacClintock,  "  World 

To-day,"  Sept. 
Japan    and    Korea,    by    Angus    Hamilton,    "United 

Service   Mag,"  Oct. 

ROUMANIA  : 
The  Agrarian  Crisis  in  Roumania,  bv  S.  Skradt 

••  Grande  Rev."  Sept.  L'-Y 
Demetrius   Sturdaa,    by    Edith    Sellers.    "Contemn. 
Rev,"  Oct. 

RUSSIA  : 

Russia  on  the  five  of  the  Third  Duma,  by  Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  -  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Sept. 
15. 

The  Case  of  the  Second  Duma,  by  Prof.  P.  Milyou- 
kov,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Oct. 

The  Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  bv  Calchas,  "Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Oct, 

SWITZERLAND: 

The  Referendum,  bv  J.  A.  Hobson,  "Contemp. 
Rev,"  Oct. 

1MTKD  STATES  : 

American  Affairs,  bv  A.  .Maurice  Low,  "  National 
Rev,"  Oct. 

Powers  of  the  3tafc  ol  the  Union,  bv  Senator  J. 
T.  Morgan,    "  North  Amer.    Rev,"  Sept. 

Government  bv  Executive  Rulings,  by  A.  D.  Cur- 
rier.   "  North   Amer.    Rev,"   Sept. 

The  Standard  Oil  Fine,  by  F.  D.  Pavey,  "North 
Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 

President  Roosevelt  and  the  Trusts,  by  P.  Regnier, 
"Corre.spondant."  Sept.   10. 

Tercentenary  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  bv  Charles 
Johnston,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Oct. 
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TWO  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


I,— "THE   WEAVERS."*      BY   SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.P. 


'•  The  Weavers  "  is  a  picturesque  and  glowing 
story,  full  of  sustained  interest,  fine  descriptions  and 
.skilful  character  drawing — and  it  is  something  more. 
Notwithstanding  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  brief  prefatory 
note  of  warning  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  modern  his- 
torical novel,  in  the  construction  of  which  actual 
facts  and  personages  have  been  largely  utilised.  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  has  availed  himself  of  the  fiction 
writer's  license  to  select  and  adapt,  embroider  and 
adorn,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  sources  from 
which  he  has  gathered  his  material.  The  central 
figure  of  this  tale  of  England  and  of  Egypt  "  fifty 
years  ago "  is  a  Quaker  General  Gordon.  The 
sombre  garb,  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the  quaint 
speech  cannot  disguise  from  even  the  most  unsophis- 
ticated reader  the  model  from  which  Sir  Gilbert  Par- 
ker has  sketched  his  hero.  Claridge  Pasha  is  in 
all  essentials  of  temperament  and  achievement 
another  General  Gordon,  who  attempts  the  regenera- 
tion of  Egypt  and  the  pacification  of  the  Soudan  a 
generation  too  soon.  The  other  characters  of  the 
novel,  Nahoum,  Kaid,  Lord  Eglington,  Lady  Hylda, 
Jasper  Kimber,  Lord  Windlehurst,  and  the  rest,  are 
not  so  easily  identified.  But  anyone  familiar  with 
recent  Egyptian  and  English  history  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  recognising  some  at  least  of  the  originals 
from  whose  careers  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  borrowed 
a  trait,  a  characteristic,  or  an  incident. 

A  VISION  OF  THE  EAST. 

This  sense  of  actuality  adds  a  zest  to  the  interest 
with  which  the  novel  will  be  read.  And  it  is  well 
worth  reading.  It  is  a  forceful  presentation  of  the 
condition  of  Egypt  in  the  pre-occupation  days,  when 
corruption,  intrigue,  oppression  and  sudden  death 
formed  so  black  a  background  to  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  East.  The  stage  is  skilfully  chosen,  and  the 
scenery  is  striking  in  its  contrasts.  There  are  scenes 
in  which,  as  in  a  moving  kaleidoscope,  we  see  the 
whole  drama  of  Egyptian  life  from  the  palace  to  the 
hovel,  with  its  wanton  profusion  of  wealth  at  one 
extreme  and  its'  grinding  poverty  at  the  other.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  though  the  brilliant  colours 
of  the  Orient  and  the  elements  of  danger,  mystery 
and  romance  relieve  what  otherwise  would  be  a 
vision  of  unredeemed  corruption  and  misery.  In 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  Pasha  men  smiled  and 
feasted  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  but  fear  lurked  in 
every  corner,  and  no  man  knew  whether  the  next 
day  "would  see  his  body  floating  down  the  Nile,  or 
whether  the  cup  of  coffee  he  raised  to  his  lips  would 
bring  with  it  sudden  death.  Every  step  was  shadow- 
ed,   every   motion   recorded,   every   look   and   word 

*Heinemann.    465  pp.    Illustrated.    6s. 


noted  and  set  down.  It  was  small  wonder  that  men 
failed  to  keep  honest  in  the  midst  of  this  splendour, 
where  all  was  strife  as  to  who  should  have  the 
Prince's  favour,  who  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  bri- 
bery, backsheesh  and  monopoly  ;  who  should  wring 
from  the  slave  and  the  down-trodden  fellah  the  coin 
his  poor  body  minted  at  the  corvee  in  his  own  taxed 
fields  of  dourha  and  cucumbers. 

AN  OPPRESSED  AND  PLUNDERED  PEASANTRY. 

The  groans  of  the  oppressed,  taxed  and  plundered 
peasantry  were  heard'  throughout  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  chains  of  the  conscripts  on  their  march 
to  the  Soudan  clanked  in  the  river  villages ;  the  wail- 
ing of  the  women  affrighted  the  pigeons  in  a 
thousand  dovecotes ;  the  dust  of  despair  was  heaped 
upon  the  heads  of  the  old  who  knew  that  their  young 
men  would  return  no  more,  and  that  the  fields  ol 
dourha  would  go  ungathered,  the  water  channels  go 
unattended  and  the  onion  field  be  bare.  Such  is  the 
account  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  fellaheen  which  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  gives  in  many  a  page  of  vivid  descrip- 
tion. Before  the  eyes  of  these  unhappy  wretches, 
forced  to  fight  against  their  will,  there  stretched,  he 
says,  no  vision  of  loot  or  luxury  as  in  the  former 
times  : — 

They  saw  only  the  yellow  sand,  the  ever-receding  oasis,  th« 
brackish  undrinkable  water,  the  withered  and  fruitless  date 
trees,  handfula  of  dourha  for  their  food  by  day,  and  the  keen 
sharp  night  to  chill  their  half-dead  bodie3  in  a  half-waking 
sleep.  And  then  the  savage  struggle  for  life— with  all  the 
gain  to  the  Pashas  and  the  Beys,  and  those  who  ruled  over 
them;  while  their  own  wounds  grew  foul,  and  in  the  tortur- 
ing noonday  heat  of  the  white  waste.  Death  reached  out  find 
dragged  them  from  the  drooping  lines  to  die. 

THE  REGENERATOR  FROM  THE  WEST. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  land,  full  of  rapine,  murder, 
oppression,  and  despair,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  intro- 
duces a  young  Quaker,  David  Claridge  by  name, 
and  places  upon  his  shoulders  the  task  of  regenerat- 
ing the  people  and  the  land.  Claridge  had  been 
brought  up  bv  his  grandfather,  a  Quaker  merchant, 
in  the  strictest  tenets  of  the  sect.  He  had  inherited 
from  his  mother,  and  had  confirmed  by  his  upbring- 
ing, the  sterling  honesty,  straightforwardness  of  pur- 
pose and  unflinching  confidence  in  a  supreme  and 
guiding  Power  that  have  characterised  so  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  But  in  his 
veins  there  ran  likewise  a  strain  of  another  breed 
which  impelled  him  to  test,  experiment  and  explore. 
In  a  moment  when  this  element  of  his  nature  had 
gained  the  upper  hand,  he  scandalises  the  little 
Quaker  town  by  getting  drunk,  kissing  a  girl  at  the 
cross-road  in  public  view,  and  knocking  down  a  man 
who  had  ill-used  her.  Punishment  followed  this  out 
break  without  bringing  either  remorse  or  repentance. 
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Daviil  Claridge  had  gained  experience,  and  that  was 
all  he  wanted.  At  heart  and  in  every  fibre  of  him 
he  is  a  man  of  fine  feeling,  full  of  the  impulse  of 
service  and  self-sacrifice.  There  is,  too,  in  him  a 
Stic  strain  that  links  him  with  an  uncle  trading  in 
the  Easl  1»\  so  close  a  bond  that  be  fancies  at  times 

he  hears  his  voice,  though  they  are  separated  by  the 
breadth  of  Europe.  In  a  fanatical  uprising  at 
Damascus  this  uncle  meets  his  death  with  Quaker- 
like composure,  and  David  journeys  to  Egypt  to 
recover  his  possessions.  It  is  his  introduction  to  his 
life   work. 

A   BLOW  STRUCK  IN   ANGER. 

David,  in  his  Quaker  dress  and  with  his  Quaker 
directness  of  dealing,  presents  a  curious  figure  in 
the  midst  of  the  gorgeousness  of  an  Eastern  Court. 
The  ruler  of  Egypt  is  attracted  by  him.  as  indeed 
are  many  men.  for  he  seems  to  possess  a  sort  of 
mesmeric  power  over  those  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact.  The  Prince  Pasha  implores  him  to  become 
his  chief  counsellor  and  serve  him  as  Joseph  served 
Pharaoh  of  old.  Instinctively  he  sees  in  him  a  pro- 
tection against  wholesale  robbery,  debt  and  disaster. 
While  David  is  pondering  upon  his  answer,  an  in- 
cident occurs  which  changes  the  whole  current  of 
his  life.  He  is  startled  by  a  smothered  cry  and 
then  a  call  of  distress.  Springing  towards  the  wall 
ot  the  room  in  the  palace  in  which  he  was  sitting,  he 
swiftly  examined  it.  He  came  upon  a  spring, 
pressed  it,  flung  open  a  door,  stepped  into  a  room 
to  see  a  woman  struggling  to  resist  the  embraces  and 
kisses  of  a  man.  Seizing  him,  David,  in  a  blaze  of 
righteous  anger,  flung  him  against  the  wall,  and 
then,  when  he  sprang  again  to  his  feet,  with  a  dagger 
in  his  hand,  struck  him  a  Mow  in  the  neck  that  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet.  It  was  Foorgat  Bey.  the 
brother  of  Nahoum  Pasha,  who  had  taken  advan- 
tage ot  the  curiosity  of  an  American  girl  to  get  her 
into  his  power.  The  girl  was  saved,  but  David 
found  himself  a  murderer  as  the  result  of  a  sudden 
and  irresistible  impulse.  Confession  was  impossible 
if  he  wished  to  save  the  girl's  reputation,  and,  Over- 
whelmed by  the  meaning  and  consequence  of  this 
he  decides  that  he  alone  can  atone  for  the  deed 
by  a  life  oi  service.  "  T  have  taken  a  life.  O  my 
God»"  he  murmured,  "accept  my  service  for  this 
land.  What  I  have  done  in  secret',  let  me  atone  for 
in  secret,  for  this  land — for  this  poor  land,  for 
Christ's  sake!" 

HI8  LIFE  FOR  THE  LAND. 
'  T  will  serve  thee  for  Egypt's  sake,"  is  his  re- 
ply to  the  Prince  Pasha,  and  he  forthwith  takes  up 
t+ie  burden  of  government.  In  the  task  he  sees  a 
great  duty,  and  he  accepts  it  undaunted  by  the  im- 
possibility of  success,  knowing  full  well  that  he  has 
earned  the  deadly  enmity  of  all  whom  he  had  sup- 
planted, and  that  his  path  is  beset  with  dangers  on 
every  hand.     But  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  fellah 


has  reached  his  ears,  and  when  he  sees  their  pitiable 
lot  he  feels  his  soul  in  chains  :  — 

He  looked  at  their  haggard  and  dirty  faces,  at  their  es< 
ated  ankles,  and  hie  eyes  closed  in  pain.    All  they  had  felt  lie 
felt.    What  their  homes  were  to  them,  these  fellaheen,  drag- 
ged forth  to  defend  their  country,  to  go  into  the  desert  and 
waste  their  lives  under  leaders  tyrannous,  cruel  and   in< 
petent,   his  old  open   life,    Ins   innocence,    his   integrity,   his 
truthfulness  and   character   were   to   him.     By   an    Lmpu 
act.  by  a  rash   blow,  he  had  asserted  his  humanity;    bn1 
had  killed  his  fellow-man   in   anger.    He   knew  that    as   that 
fatal  blow  had  l>een  delivered  there  was  no  thought  of  pun- 
Lshment^it  was  blind  anger  and  hatred;    it  was  the  anc 
virus  working  that  had  filled  the  world  with  war  and  armed 
ib  at  the  expense,  the  bitter  and  oppressive   i 
toilers  and  the  poor. 

Here  he  sees  a  great  duty  lies — his  lite  for  this 
land,  his  life  and  his  love  ami  his  faith.  He  would 
expiate  his  crime  and  his  sin  by  a  life  of  sen 

I    BAVB   COME   TO   KNOW. 
The  girl   whom  he  had   rescued— Hylda    Mary  on 
by  name — flees  frightened  and  shaken  to  Alexandria 
with  her   aunt.       But  she    returns    to   thank    her 
liverer,  and  in  the  scene  between  them  David's  pur- 
pose is  strengthened  : — 

"  If  I  had  not  come,  you  would  never  have  undere 
she  answered  quickly.  "I  am  not  sorry  I  went.  I  wa  ■ 
frightened,  so  shaken.  My  only  thought  was  to  set  away 
from  the  terrible  Thing.  But  I  should  have  been  sorry  all 
my  life  long  had  I  not  come  back  to  tell  you  what  I  feel, 
and  that  I  shall  never  forget.  All  my  life  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful. You  have  saved  me  from  a  thousand  deaths.  Ah,  if  I 
could  give  you  but  one  life!  Yet  -yet-  oh,  do  not  think  but 
that  I  would  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  though  I  am  not 
wholly  truthful.  See,  I  love  my  place  in  the  world  more 
than  I  love  my  life;  and  but  for  you  I  should  have  lost  all." 

He  made  a  protesting  motion.  "  The  debt  is  mine,  in 
truth.  But  for  you  I  should  never  have  known  what,  per- 
haps  "    He  paused. 

His  eyes  were  on   hers,   gravely   speaking  what,  his  tongue 
faltered  to  say.    She  looked  and    looked,    but  did    not    m 
stand.     She  only  saw  troubled  depths,   lighted   by  a    soul  of 
kindling  purpose.     "Tell  me."  she  said.  awed. 

"  Through  you  I  have  come  to  know       "    He  paused 
What  he  was  going  to  say,  truthful  though  it  I   hurt 

her,    and    she    had    been    sorely    hurt    already.     He    put    his 
thoughts  more  gently,  more  vaguely. 

"By  what  happened  I  have  come  to  see  what  matters  in 
life.  I  was  behind  the  hedge.  I  have  broken  through  upon 
the  road.    I  know  my  goal  now.    The  highwaj 

And  for  a  tun.-  she  pa—  s  out  ot"  his  life. 

ONE    MAN    AGAINST    A    NATION. 

Nahoum    Pasha,    the    brother    of    the    mun 
man,    and    the    displaced    favourite    of    the    Prince 
Pasha,  had  been  a  witness  of  the  murder.     He  k 
his  own  counsel,   however,    and   bides  his   time   for 

enge.  Meanwhile  dissembling  his  hatred,  and  by 
plausible  professions  of  devotion  to  the  cause  upon 
which  Daviil  has  embarked,  he  induces  him  to  s 
his  life  and  restore  him  to  office  as  his  right-hand 
man.  ^  David  sets  resolutely  to  work  to  carry  out  his 
ambition  of  making  Egypt  "  better  and  greater  and 
richer — the    poor    richer,    even    though    the    rich 

>rer."     He  a  strange  power  over  men 

that    compels    them    against    their    will    to    do    his 
bidding.      With    inflexible   courage    and    an    un< 
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querable  faith  in  his  mission,  he  faces  conspirators 
and  plotters  unarmed  and  undefended.  He  meets 
subterfuge  and  intrigue  with  honest  plain-dealing, 
and  the  intensity  of  his  purpose  carries  all  before 
him.  With  nothing  more  than  "  a  little  stick  "  in 
his  hands-  he  sweeps  through  the  land,  "  making 
treaties,  giving  presents,  freeing  slaves,  appointing 
governors.''  Sonic  account  him  mad,  and  believing 
that  God  has  the  souls  of  mad  men  in  His  especial 
keeping,  look  upon  his  body  as  sacred.  He  bears 
a  charmed  life.  He  never  despairs.  Even  when 
in  the  most  desperate  straits  he  overcomes  his 
enemies  and  wins  their  affection  and  undying  devo- 
tion by  the  sheer  force  of  his  personality.  Nor  is 
this  romance  mere  imagination.  All  that  Claridge 
did  Gordon  did,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  it 
is  the  same.  The  task,  although  he  refuses  to  recog- 
nise it,  is  beyond  the  strength  of  any  one  man,  how- 
ever gifted  or  devoted.  There  is  no  solid  founda- 
tion to  build  upon  ;  all  is  shifting  quicksand.  In- 
trigue and  hatred  dog  his  steps,  intent  on  undoing 
what  he  has  built  when  once  his  back  is  turned. 
Egypt,  he  sorrowfully  admits,  is  incomprehensible ; 
no  one  has  penetrated  her  mystery  : — 

"It  is  like  putting  one's  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sphinx. 
Yet,  sometimes,  almost  in  despair,  when  I  have  lain  down  in 
the  desert  beside  my  camel,  set  about  with  enemies,  I  have 
got  a  message  from  the  barren  desert,  the  wide  silence  and 
the  stars."  He  paused.  "It  is  always  the  same:  work  on! 
Seek  not  to  know  too  much,  nor  think  that  what  you  do  is  of 
vast  value.  Work,  because  it  is  yours  to  be  adjusting  the 
machinery  in  your  own  little  workshop  of  life  to  the  wide 
mechanism  of  the  universe  and  time.  One  wheel  set  right, 
one  flying  bolt  adjusted,  and  there  is  a  step  forward  to  the 
final  harmony. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  GETTING   ON. 

In  England  a  near  neighbour  of  the  Claridges, 
the  young  Earl  of  Eglington,  is  also  carving  out  a 
career  for  himself.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  ex- 
pended much  ingenuity  in  delineating  the  character 
of  this  rising  politician.  His  rapid  rise  recalls  the 
early  careers  of  Lord  Curzon  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  whom  he  resembles  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect. Lord  Eglington  is  ambitious  and  brilliant, 
without  being  either  too  scrupulous  or  careful  as  to 
the  means  he  adopts  to  advance  his  political  career. 
He  had  become  celebrated  by  becoming  notorious 
first.  He  had  changed  parties  at  an  opportune  and 
critical  moment,  and  been  rewarded  by  the  Under- 
Secretaryship  of  the  Foreign  Office.  His  one  god 
is  getting  on,  and  he  has  got  on.  In  almost  every 
quality  of  mind  and  temperament  he  is  the  exact 
antithesis  of  Claridge  Pasha.  David  would  have 
been  content  to  live  in  a  desert  for  the  sake  of  a 
cause  without  a  thought  of  the  reward.  Eglington 
must  have  the  counters  for  the  game.  "  He  thinks 
that  Fate  is  with  him,  and  that  in  taking  risks  he 
is  infallible."  the  old  chief  whom  he  had  deserted 
remarks  with  candour.  "  But  the  best  system 
breaks  at  political  roulette  sooner  or  later.  You  have 
got  to  work  for  something  outside  yourself,    some- 


thing bigger  than  the  game,  or  the  end  is  sicken- 
ing." A  fascinating  talker.  Eglington  sweeps 
Hylda  Maryon  off  her  feet  before  she  has  time  to 
realise  his  real  character.  She  is  young,  rich,  beau- 
tiful, and  brilliant,  and  possessed  of  a  tempera- 
ment that  is  the  reverse  oi  calculating.  She  would 
willingly  throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  some 
cause  that   fired  her  imagination. 

THE   CLASH   OP  DISSIMILAR   NATURES. 

Such  a  marriage  could  have  only  one  sequel,  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker  describes  with  skill  and  insight 
the  gradual  alienation  of  husband  and  wife,  and 
the  clash  of  two  such  dissimilar  natures.  It  was 
not  long , before  Lady  Eglington  realised  that  her 
husband  was  entirely  wrapped  up  in  his  own  life, 
and  declined  to  share  it  even  with  his  wife.  Her 
desire  was  to  take  part  with  him  in  his  public  duty 
and  private  hopes,  to  be  his  confidante,  his  friend, 
his  coadjutor,  proud  of  him,  eager  for  him,  deter- 
mined to  help  him.  But  he  blocked  the  path  to  all 
inner  companionship.  He  did  no  more  than  let  her 
share  the  obvious  and  outer  responsibilities  of  life. 
From  the  vital  things  she  was  shut  out : — 

She  had  given  him  devotion— such  devotion,  such  self- 
effacement  in  hia  career  as  few  women  ever  gave.  Her  wealth 
—that  was  so  little  in  comparison  with  the  richness  of  her 
nature— had  been  his;  and  yet  hie  vast  egotism  took  it  all  as 
his  right,  and  she  was  repaid  in  a  kind  of  tyranny,  the  more 
galling  and  cruel  because  it  was  wielded  by  a  man  of  intel- 
lect and  culture  and  ancient  name  and  tradition. 

A  VISION  OP  A  LAND  REDEEMED. 

Repulsed  by  her  husband,  it  is  natural  that  Lady 
Eglington  should  find  another  channel  in  which  her 
desire  for  active  participation  in  some  great  work 
might  find  an  outlet.  The  work  that  David  was 
doing  in  Egypt  had  attracted  public  attention  in 
England,  and  captured  the  popular  imagination. 
On  his  return  home  for  a  brief  visit  the  memory  of 
the  scene  by  the  dead  body  of  Foorgat  Bey  comes 
back  to  both  David  and  Lady  Eglington  with  pain- 
ful vividness  on  their  first  meeting.  Her  whole 
being  goes  out  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  re- 
demption David  has  undertaken  in  Egypt  :  — 

This  man's  career,  the  work  he  was  set  to  do.  the  ideal 
lief  ore  him,  the  vision  of  a  land  redeemed,  captured  her, 
carried  her  panting  into  a  resolve,  which,  however,  she  might 
modify  her  speech  or  action,  must  be  an  influence  in  her  life 
hereafter.  Must  the  penance  and  the  redemption  be  his  only? 
This  life  he  lived  had  come  from  what  had  happened  to  her 
and  to  him  in  Egypt.  In  a  deep  sense  her  life  was  linked 
with  his.  In  a  flash  David  now  felt  the  deep  significance  of 
their  relations.  A  curtain  seemed  suddenly  to  have  drawn 
aside.  He  was  blinded  for  a  moment.  Her  sympathy,  her 
desire  to  help,  gave  him  a  new  sense  of  hope  and  confidence, 
but — but  there  was  no  room  in  his  crusade  for  any  woman; 
the  dear  egetism  of  a  life-dream  was  masterful  in  him,  pos- 
sessed him. 

He  returns  to  Egypt  and  his  life  work,  plunging 
once  more  into  the  Soudan  to  struggle  with  its  press- 
ing problems. 

THE    WIDENING   BREACH. 

Eglington  resents  his  wife's  interest  in  David 
Claridge  and  his  work,  nor  does  it  ease  his  vexed 
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spirit  to  know  that  thousands  of  his  fellow-country  - 
men  take  the  same  eager  interest  in  the  struggle 
going  on  in  the  Soudan.  His  vanity  demands  that 
although  he  ma\  not  share  his  life  with  his  wife, 
his  work  and  no'other  shall  he  the  sun  round  which 
her  mind  and  interest  revolve.  The  breach  widens 
rapidly.  Lady  Islington's  cousin  is  serving  with 
Claridge  Pasha,  and  sends  her  disquieting  news  of 
the  fearful  odds  against  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend. The  tribes  are  only  kept  at  hay  by  the  sheer 
force  of  David's  will.  While  he  is  hard  pressed  in 
the  Soudan,  Nahoum  Pasha,  seeing  that  the  time 
has  conn-  for  his  long-delayed  revenge,  is  active!) 
engaged  in  undermining  his  influence  and  undoing 
his  work.  The  only  hope  of  success  seems  to  lie 
in  some  vigorous  action  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office.  Lady  Eglington  appeals  to  her  husband  to 
move  in  the'  matter.  The  cool,  cynical  disregard 
with  which  he  treats  the  whole  subject  is  the  first 
indication  she  has  of  his  real  nature.  She  is  shock- 
ed and  wounded  hy  the  discovery  and  resentful  of 
the  way  in  which  he'  treats  her.  Events  rapidly  move 
to  a  crisis.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  introduced  an 
ingenious  complication  into  his  story  by  making 
David  and  Eglington  the  children  of  the  same 
parent,  though  the  secret  is  unknown  to  either  of 
them.  David  in  reality  is  the  elder  son  and  the 
rightful  holder  or- the  title.  Eglington  when  he 
discovers  this  fact  doggedly  refuses  to  right  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done,  and  hardens  his  heart 
against  Ins  brother,  placing  his  trust  in  time  and 
the  Soudan  and  "  the  heathen  in  his  blindness." 

A    GREAT    MOMENT. 

Lady  Eglington,  arranging  some  old  papers, 
comes  upon  a  letter  written  by  her  husband's  mother, 
from  which  she  learns  the  truth.  The  letter  also 
shows  a  full  comprehension  of  the  real  character  of 
her  son — his  selfishness  and  cold  heartlessness.  His 
wife  nads  it  with  agonised  amazement  : — 

She  looked  at  a  portrait  of  Eglington  on  the  table  near. 
touched  it  caressingly,  and  added,  with  a  sob  in  her  voice. 
"Oli.  Barry,  do;  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not  native  evil  and 
cruelty  in  your  blood.  It  has  all  been  a  mistake.  You  will 
do  right.  "''■  will  do  right,  Harry.  You  will  suffer,  it  will 
hurt,  the  lesson  will  be  hard— to  give  up  what  has  meant  BO 
much  to  you:  but  we  will  work  it  out  together,  you  and  I,  my 
very  dear.    Oh.  say  that  we  shall,  that " 

Hut  the  meeting  of  husband  and  wife  after  this 
discovery  shows  how  far  apart  they  had  drifted, 
and  how  hopeless  any  mutual  comprehension  had 
become.  Eglington.  in  a  fury  of  wounded  vanitv. 
destroys  his  mother's  letter,  with  its  unpalatable 
truths.'    Then  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  she  said  at  last. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"To  lose  all  that  has  been  yours  so  long." 

This  was  their  great  moment.  The  response  to  this  must  be 
the  touchstone  of  their  lives.  A  half-dozen  words  might  alter 
all  the  future,  might  be  the  watchword  to  the  end  of  ill 
things.  Involuntarily  her  heart  fashioned  the  response  he 
ought  to  give—"/  *hall  hare  you  Ufi,  Eylda." 


The  air  seemed  to  grow  oppressive,  and  the  instant's  silence 
a  torture,  and,  when  he  spoke,  his  word,  Btruck  a  chill  to  her 
heart-rough  notes  of  pain.  "  I  have  not  lost  yet."  were  the 
word-. 

She  shrank.  "You  will  not  hide  it.  You  will  do  right  by 
— hy    him."   she   said   with   difficulty. 

"  Let  him  establish  his  claim  to  the  last  item  of  fact."  he 
said  with  savage  hate. 

Their  great  moment  had  passed.  It  was  as  though  a  cord 
had.  snapped  that  held  her  to  him,  and  in  the  recoil  she  had 
been  thrown  far  off  from  him. 

slM.F-SELF.  ALWAYS  SELF. 

It  angered  him  that  she  should  press  him  to  an 
act  of  sacrifice  for  the  man  who  had  so  great  an 
influence  upon  her : — 

Suddenly  he  caught  her  hands  in  both  of  his.  and  said 
hoarsely.  "  Do  you  love  me— answer  me;  do  you  love  me  with 
all  your  heart  and  soul?  The  truth  now.  as  though  it  were 
your  last  word  on  earth." 

Always  self.  She  had  asked,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  for  a 
little  love,  something  for  herself  to  feed  on  in  the  darkening 
days  for  him,  for  her,  for  both;  and  he  was  thinking  only  of 
himself. 

She  shrank,  but  her  hands  lay  passive  in  his.  "No.  not 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul— hut,  oh !" 

He  flung  her  hands  from  him.  "No.  not  with  all  your 
heart  and  soul— I  know!  Yon  are  willing  to  sacrifice  DM  for 
him.  and  you  think  I  do  not  understand." 

8he  drew  herself  up.  with  burning  cheeks  and  dashing 
eyes.  "  You  understand  nothing— nothing.  If  yon  had  ever 
understood  me,  or  any  human  being,  or  any  human  heart, 
you  would  not  have  ruined  all  that  might  have  given  you  an 
undying  love,  something  that  would  have  followed  you 
through  fire  and  flood  to  the  grave.  You  cannot  love.  You 
do  not  understand  love.  Self-self,  always  self.  Oh,  you  are 
mad.  mad.  to  have  thrown  it  all  away,  all  that  might  have 
given  happiness!  All  that  I  have,  all  that  I  am,  has  been  at 
your  service;  everything  has  been  l>ent  and  tuned  to  your 
pleasure,  for  your  good.  All  has  been  done  for  you.  with 
thought  of  you  and  your  position  and  your  advancement,  and 
now— now.  when  you  have  killed  all  that,  might  have  been 
yours,  you  cry  out  in  anger  that  it  is  dying,  and  you  in- 
sinuate what  you  should  kill  another  for  insinuating.  Oh, 
the  wicked,  cruel  folly  of  it  all!  You  suggest— you  dare'. 
I  never  heard  a  word  from  David  Claridge  that  might,  not  he 
written  on  the  hoardings.  His  honour  is  deeper  than  that 
which  might  attach  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Eglington." 

TEST-ED  AND  FOUND  WANTING. 
If   love  died   there  still    remained    a    deep   pitv    in 
her  heart  for  her  husband,   and   she   determine 
try  once  more  to  win  his  heart  and  cure  him  of  the 
disease  of  self,      but   tiiis   resolve   is   shattered    for 
ever  by  the  discovery  of  ,i  note  written  to   Egling- 
ton    by     a     beautiful     and     ambitious     adventur 
Public   indignation  at   the  refusal  of  the  Government 
to  raise  ,1   hand   to  help  Clarii  in   his  dire 

need  gathers  to  a  head.  It  finds  expression  in  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  ('ominous.  Eglington  re- 
plies stiffly,  and  the  Government  is  saved  only  by 
a  handful  of  votes.  lb-  returns  home  angry  and 
unbending,  and  claims  a  sympathy  from  his  nib1 
which  she  cannot  give.  She  is  bitterlv  resentful  of 
his  great  betrayal  of  his  own  and  England's  honour. 
The  following  is  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  description 
of  the  final  breach  between  husband  and  wife  : — 

She  came  a  step  nearer  to  him.  "I  ask  you  to  relieve 
Claridge  Pasha  at  any  cost.    He  is  your  father's  Bon.    If  you 
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<lo  not,  when  all  the  truth  la  knowu,  you  will  find  no  shelter 
from  the  storm  that   will  break  over  you." 

"  You  will  tell— the  truth}" 

"  I  do  not  know  yet  what  1  shall  do,"  she  answered.  "  It 
will  depend  on  you;  hut  it  is  your  duty  to  tell  the  truth,  not 
mine.  That  does  not  concern  me;  but  to  save  Claridge  Pasha 
does  concern  me." 

"  So  I  have  known." 

Her  heart  panted  for  a  moment  with  a  wild  indignation; 
but  she  quieted  herself,  and  answered  almost  calmly,  "If 
you  refuse  to  do  that,  which  is  honourable— and  human,  then 
I  shall  try  to  do  it  for  you  while  yet  I  bear  your  name.  If 
you  will  not  care  for  your  family  honour,  then  I  shall  try  to 
do  so.  If  you  will  net  do  your  duty,  then  I  will  try  to  do  it 
for  you."  She  looked  him  determinedly  in  the  eyes. 
"'  Through  you  I  have  lost  nearly  all  I  cared  to  keep  in  the 
world.  I  should  like  to  feel  in  this  one  thing  you  acted 
honourably." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  bursting  with  anger,  in  spite  of  the 
inward  admonition  that  much  that  he  prized  was  in  danger, 
that  any  breach  with  Hylda  would  be  disastrous.  But  self- 
will  and  his  native  arrogance  overruled  the  monitor  within, 
and  he  said:  "Don't  preach  to  me,  don't  play  the  martyr. 
You  will  do  this  and  you  will  do  that!  You  will  save  my 
honour  and  the  family  name!  You  will  relieve  Claridge 
Pasha,  you  will  do  what  Governments  choose  not  to  do;  you 
will  do  what  your  husband  chooses  not  to  do.    .    .    .    Well, 


I  say  that  you  will  do  what  your  husband  chooses  to  do  or 
take  the  consequences!" 

"I  think  I  will  take  the  consequences,"  she  answered.  "I 
will  save  Claridge  Pasha,  if  it  is  possible.  It  is  no  boast.  I 
will  do  it,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all,  if  it  is  God's  will  that  it 
should  be  done;  and  in  doing  it  I  shall  be  conscious  that  you 
and  I  will  do  nothing  together  again— never!  But  that  will 
not  stop  me;  it  will  make  me  do  it,  the  last  right  tiling, 
before  the  end." 

With  that  interview  the  interest  of  the 
culminates.  There  follow  scenes  of  fighting  in 
the  heart  of  the  Soudan,  where  Claridge  Pasha  de- 
fends a  forlorn  hope,  surrounded  by  liis  enemi 
having  declined  to  desert  those  tribes  who  had  re- 
mained faithful.  Men  have  fallen  fast,  the  am- 
munition is  running  low,  and  the  end  approaches, 
hut  Claridge  never  loses  courage,  and  his  example 
inspires  his  men  to  desperate  deeds  of  valour.  \a- 
houm,  the  traitor,  has  plotted  his  destruction,  and 
England  has  refused  to  send  assistance.  Nahoum 
relents  at  the  final  moment,  his  heart  softened  by 
a  letter  from  Claridge  Pasha,  and  dispatches  a  re- 
lief force,  which  does  not  arrive  too  late.  Those 
tragic  and  fatal  words  do  not  close  the  career  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  Quaker  General  Gordon. 


II.— AN    UP-TO-DATE    EVE 

The  publication  of  Mdlle.  Caire  de  Pratz's  novel, 
"  Eve  Norris  "  (Heinemann),  will  set  many  readers 
thinking.      Eve  is  a  modern   Eve,   an   English   girl 
■with  a  French  artistic  strain  in  her,   who,  revolting 
against    her    commonplace,    middle-class    surround- 
ings in  England,  goes  to  Paris  to  cultivate  Art  with 
a  capital  A.     It  is  the  story  of  Genesis  told  in  the 
most  modern  of  dialects,  with  the  most  Parisian  of 
settings.     The  serpent  who  tempts  this  modern  Eve 
is  not  the  Evil  One,  but  rather  the  divine  wisdom 
-of   the  Gnostics.      In   Michael    Angelo's  picture  of 
the  Temptation,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  serpent 
has  a  woman's  head,  and  the  tempter  of  Eve  Norris 
was  a   woman,   who  tempted  her  not  to  sin,   but  to 
aspire,  to  know  and  to  he.       The  description  of  this 
Woman    Seer   who  met   Eve  for  one   fatal   hour   in 
Kensington   Gardens,    and    who    in    serious   earnest 
inspiring  talk  brought  the  other  soul,   vaguely   con- 
scious heretofore,   into  life,   is  admirable,   and  will 
awake   many    an   echo  in    many    a    woman's   breast. 
*'  Do   not   be   inveigled   into  marriage   for   the   sake 
of  the  probable  children.     If  the  man  to  whom  vou 
are  hound  he  an  inferior  character  you  will  find  that 
soul,   those  lower  elements,    in   your  own   children. 
Rather   a   thousand   times  that  vou   never   wed   than 
to    know   such   deep   anguish    as   to   bring   into  the 
Avorld  the  bastards  of  your  own  soul.     Do  not  marrv 
to  create    lower   souls."      But    what    is    a    superior 
woman  to  do  if  she  is  surrounded  toy  inferior  men? 
Do  not  condescend  to  "  mere  animal  maternitv  "  is 
her   advice.      "  Put   all    your  passion   into   winning 
your  laurels." 


IN    MODERN    PARIS. 

THE  LOVE  OF  THE  FORBIDDEN   FRUIT. 

Eve  takes  the  advice  of  her  unknown  adviser, 
goes  to  Paris,  and  for  a  time  lives  as  Eve  in  Para- 
dise. But  the  forbidden  fruit  begins  to  allure  her. 
The  ferment  of  youthful  passion  is  in  her  veins. 
Her  natural  temperament,  stimulated  by  the  con- 
stant effort  to  express  the  most  lawless  passion  in 
song,  gradually  destroys  the  moral  rampart  of  her 
Puritan  upbringing.  The  intellectual  interest  in 
the  book  lies  in  the  analytical  self-examination  of 
Eve  as  the  fascination  of  the  forbidden  fruit  begins 
to  appeal  to  her.  It  is  a  subtle,  self-conscious  betrayal 
of  the  cogitations  of  the  woman  who  has  enough  of 
physical  passion  to  impel  her  to  take  and  eat  and 
yet  enough  of  intellect  and  conscience  to  weigh 
carefully,  critically,  and  again  and  again  the  pros 
and  cons  of  her  act.  Our  first  mother  in  Paradise 
was  but  vaguely  conscious  of  the  subtle  analytical 
argumentation  by  which  Eve  Norris  finally  decides 
that  she  will  follow  the  example  of  her  first  parents. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  Temptation  and  the  Fall,  and 
it  ends  with  a  somewhat  wan  foreshadowing  of  re- 
demption by  operatic  art ! 

A  SELF-CENTRED  PAGAN. 

It  is  a  not  aide  book,  which  puts  into  pages  of  a 
dialogue  and  monologue  the  meditations  of  a 
modern  maid  as  to  whether  maidenhood  is  worth 
keeping  at  its  price.  It  is  not  usual  for  women  to 
discuss  such  things  even  with  themselves.  To  do  it 
in  public  might  not  appear  altogether  an  edifying 
performance.  But  if  the  case  had  to  be  stated,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  done  better  than  has  been 
done  by  Mdlle.  de  Pratz.  She  somewhat  overdoes 
her  portrayal   of  the  contrast  between  the   English 
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middle-class  milieu  and  the  life  of  artistic  Paris. 
and  she  seems  entirely  oblivious  of  the  altruistic 
side  of  Puritanism.  Eve  is  a  pagan  whose  ideal 
in  life  is  self-realisation  through  self-expression. 
Of  the  life  of  sacrifice  she  has  no  conception.  For 
her  and  her  unknown  mentress  the  alternativ. 
Physical  Passion  or  Laurel  Leaves.  As  laurels  can 
only  be  gathered  by  the  few,  the  other  alternative 
has'  its  own  way.  To  woman  salvation  usually 
comes  by  maternity.  Granting  that  her  children 
are  of  a  lower  breed,  the  cross  with  the  higher  im- 
proves the  strain.      As  Mdlle.   de  Pratz  makes  her 


Woman  Seer  say — "  Women  are  going  to  free  them- 
selves,  not  only   socially   and  politically,   but  com- 
pletely,  even    within    marriage.      There    are    to 
new  aspects  of  a  woman's  life.      Her  highest   v 
tion  will  always  be  wifehood  and  motherhood, 
<  ;: u><-  that   is  the  natural    law.      Hut   it    she  miss  that 
she   can    give    her    life    to    some    tine    good    work, 
and  live  for  an  idea  which  shall   profit  others."      It 
is    in    that    direction — not    in    battening    down    tin- 
hatches   upon   the   struggling    women   in    the   hoh 
that   we   are   to  emerge    into   a    better   and   happier 
day. 


ESPERANTO. 


The  third  International  Congress  is  over,  and  per- 
haps during  the  Congress  the  gatherings  which  im- 
I  many  people  most  were  the  full  churches, 
the  delightful  congregational  music  and  the  ser- 
mons, spiritual  in  the  highest  degree,  yet  practical 
withal.  1  have  not  space  to  give  here  more  than  the 
text  which  was  taken  by  the  ftev.  Augustus  Poynder 
for  his  sermon  at  St.  Clement  Dane's  in  the  Strand. 
Calling  attention  to  the  five-pointed  star  with  its 
lettering  "  Esper,"  ho  took  hie  text  from  St.  Mat- 
thru  iu  10:  ••  Wh.-M  they  .saw  the  star  they  rejoiced 
with  exceeding  great  joy."  Taking  the  lette 
initial-  he  .--aid  :  "These  men  were  Esperuloj  (men  of 
ilop.->  Saguloj  (wise  men).  l'.M-sistuloj  (perseverersjj 
Entuziasmuloj  (enthusiasts),  Religiuloj  (religious), 
and  then  went  on  to  tell  how  they  showed  these  five 
qualities  how  by  means  of  them  they  attained  their 
,.„<!.  and  concluded  by  saying  that  the  green  star 
much  God's  creation  as  the  rainbow  of  the 
Revelations;  and  that  it  proclaims  the  coming  of  his 
h,  of   I'cace. 

Th.it    the    friends    of    Peace    have   discovered    this    is 

proved  i>v  two  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  tutor- 
national   Congress    at     Munich    in   September,    to  the 
the    Congress    hears    with    pleasure    that 
thirty-five  Peace  Societies  have  agreed  to  correspond 
ina  of   Esperanto,    and   trusts  that   others   will 
follow    their    example.      The    second    resolution    is    a 
uence   of   the    first:    in    it    "The    Congress   ex- 
the   desire  that   Esperanto  be  taught   in  the 
schools    a.-   an   auxiliary   international  language,    and 
ts  the  International  Bureau  of  Peace  to  trans- 
mit this  desire  to  the  different  Governments." 
Thai    the   Cambridge   <  ha     been    n   success 

inda   point  of  view    ia  undoubted 
a  Well-known  scientist    Baid  :  "We  have  neither  time 
not   inclination  to  trouble  aboul   unproved  assertions 


and  hitherto  we  have  looked  upon  Esperanto  in  fchi 
light     but  Cambridge  is  a  staggering  fact." 


ESPERANTO   SPECIMEN. 
QNAA    BNIRO  DE   ESPERANTO   EN   JAPANUJON. 

Bble  estis  antau  aep  an  ok  jaroj,  ke  la  internacia 
lingvo  Esperanto  unue  eniris  en  nian  landon,  Sed  en 
tin  tempo,  skagnas  al  ni.  neniu  el  n'\  Japanoj  e^tis  ghin 
lernantaj.  kiom  kolkaj  fiemduloj,  kiuj  logliir-  en  .Jap- 
anu.jo.  En  la  jaro  l!K)2a.  nnn  jhurnalo  en  Nagasaki 
enmetis  nesi  la  artikolon  pri  tin  chi  lingvo.  kin  devenis 
de  la  parolo  de  nia  Esperantistamiko  S-ro  Mistier, 
Profesoro  de  ''  Giosei-Gakko '"  Lernejo.  Tin  chi  ja  i 
la  mi  ua  artikolo  pri  Esperanto  en  nia  Japan a j  jhur- 
naloj.  De  tin  tempo  kredeble  iom  post  iom  naskigkis 
lernanto.i  de  tin  chi  lingvo.  tainen  ankorau  neiiiani 
ekzistis  interkontunkigho  inter  ili.  kaj  nenie  fondighis 
societo  cch  simpla  lerantiwta.    En  la  printempo 

do  L905,  aperis  en  ehokgen.  la  oficiala  gazeto  tie  Japana 
Social isrtaro,  la  parolajho  de  D-ro  Kroita  pri  Esperanl 
kaj  tiel  kelke  da  socialistoj   interesighis  al  ghi. 

la  somero  de  tin  sama  jam.   ke   Pru 
Gauntlett  komencis  lend  tium  eld  lingvon  ;  kaj  ]i  p 
eetis  instruanta  ghin  per  poshta   korespondado,   per  la 
helpo   de   S-r<>   T.   Muramoto,  Okagama. 

Estos  dirite,  ke  li  havis  preskau  sescenton  da  lernantoj, 
en   kiup    sin    ■  S-ro  T.    Sakai    kaj    S-ro    K.    *  I 

socialistoj. 

En   Majo.    L906,   la  duafoja  parolajho  de  D-r<>  Kroita 
enmetita  en  la  chiutaga  jhurnalo  gomiuri-shiml 
do  S-ro  H.  Usui,  rcdaktou  de  la  jhurnalo,  Kredehl 
tempo    niatura    jam    alvenis!    tin    old    artikolo    multe 
atentigis  la   pnbliknn.  kaj  d<    tiain  komencis  senape 
kontrau  direj  kaj  samopiniaj  argumeiitoj  en   I 
jhurm 

Bi  i' ..   Espei  an- 
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LEADING    BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  EDUCATION. 

The  Paradise  of  the  Holy  Fathers.    B.  A.  W.  Budge.    2 

vols (Chatto)  net  15/0 

What  is  Faith?    J.  11.  8krine    (Longmans)  net   5/0 

What  is  Religion?    W.  Boussett  (Unwba)  net  5/0 

Christ's  Service  of  Love.     Hugh   Black  Hodden  6/0 

God    and    Man    in    the     Light    of    To-day.    Rev.    A.     1*. 

Henderson  (Hodder)  5/0 

Lay  Sermons.    Edward  Caird  (MacLebose)  net  6/0 

Christian  Mysticism.     Rev.   W-  Major  Scott  (Murray)   net  3/6 

The  Human  Soul  Revealed.     M.  Vickers  (Paul)  net  7/6 

Archishop  Temple.    K.  G.  Kandford  (Maeinillan)  net  4/0 

Spiritualism  not  Spiritualism.    W.  T.  Wilson  ...    Paul)  net  7/6 

Theocosmia.    W.  N.  Wilson  (Paul)  net  7/6 

Elements   of   Psychology.    S.    H.    Mellone   and    Margaret 

Druniniond  (Blackwood  I/O 

The  Book  of  the  Child.    F.  D.  How  (Pitman)  net  3/6 

Education  in  a  Prussian  Town.    H.  M.  Heatty  ...  (Blackie) 

HISTORY,  POLITICS,  TRAVEL,  ETC. 

The  Loves  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    Mrs.  A.  Richardson 

(Laurie)  net  12/6 
Farmer  George  (George  III.)    Lewis  Melville/.    2  vols. 

(Pitman)  net  24/0 
Five  Famous  French  Women.  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett 

(Oassell)    3/6 
Queen-  of  the  Renaissance.  M.  B.  Ryley  ...  (Methuen)  net  10/6 

Adrian  IV.    J.  Duncan  Mackie  (Simpkin)   net    2/6 

Louie  XL    Christopher  Hare  (Harper)  10/6 

Bonaparte  in  Egypt.    H.  A.  Brome  (Unwin)  net  10/6 

Napoleon  and  the  Invasion  of  England.     H.  F.  B.  AVheeler 

and  A.  M.  Broadley  (Lane)  net  32/0 

The  Crimea  of  the  Borgias.    A.  Dumas  (Methuen)    6/0 

Studies.    P.  Villari.    Translated  by  Linda  Villari 

(Unwin)  net  15/0 
Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  Northern  Italy.  T.  F.  Bumpus 

(Laurie)   net  16/0 

By  Italian  Seas.    E.  C.  Peixotto  (Hodder)  net  12/0 

The  Lakes  of  Northern  Italy.    R.  Bagot     ..  (Methuen)  net    5/0 
The  Curse  of  the  Romanoffs.    A.  Rappaport  (Chatto)  net  16/0 

Dalmatia.    M.  M.  Holbach  (Lane)  net    5/0 

Brahmins.  Theists,  and  Muslims  of  India.    J.  C.  Oman 

(Unwin)  net  14/0 
Queer   Things   About  Persia.    E.   de  Lorey   and  Douglas 

•  ii  (Nash)  net  21/0 

The  Awakening  of  China.    W.  A.  P.  Martin    (Hodder)  net  16/0 
Fanti  National  Constitution.    J.  M.  Sarbah  (Clowes)  net  15/0 

The  Long  Labrador  Trail.    D.  Wallace  (Hodder)    7/6 

Canada    and    the    American    Revolution.      J.    H.    Smith, 

2  vols (Putnam) 

Frederick  Douglass.     Booker  T.   AVashington    ...   (Hodder)    7/6 

SOCIOLOGY. 

An  Inquiry  Into  Socialism.    T.  Kirkup  ...    Longmans)  net    4/6 
Socialism  Before  the  French  Revolution.    W.  B.  Guthrie 

(Macmillan)   net    6/6 

The  British  City.    F.  C.  Howe  (Unwiui  net    7/6 

English  Children  in  the  Olden  Time.    Elizabeth  Godfrey 

(Methuen)  net  7/6 
Woman  in  Transition.  Annette  M.  B.  Meekin  (Methuen)  6/0 
Race  Life  of  the  Aryan  Peoples.    J.  P.  Widney.    2  vols 

(Funk  and  Wagnalls)  net  16/0 

SCIENCE,  NATURAL   HISTORY. 
The  Corpuscular  Theory  of  Matter.    Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson 

(Constable)  net    7/6 
The  Care  of  the  Body.    Dr.  F.  Oavanagh  ...  (Methuen)  net    7/6 

Polk   of  the  Wild.     B.   Atkey  (Richards)    6/0 

Wild  Fruits  ol  the  Countryside.    F.  E.  Hulme 

(Hutchinson)   net    5/0 


LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,  ESSA\S. 

lhe  Growth  of  English.    H.  C-  Wyld  'Murray*  3/6 

Great  English  Poet-.    Julian  Hill  (Richards)  5/6 

A  Literay  History  of  France.     ES.  Fagued     .  ...  (Unwin)  net  12/6 

ys  and  Addressee     .1.  11.  Brides  Chapman)  net  12/6 

Character  and  Comedy.    B.  V.  Luca- Methuen)  5/0 

Bohemia  in  London.     A.  Bansoms  Chapman)  net  6/0 

The  True  Story  of  My  Life.    Alice  M.  Dielil  ...    Lane,  net  10/6 

Bernard  Shaw.    H.  Jackson  Richards)  net  5/0 

The  Court  Theatre.    D.  MacCarthy  (Bullen)  net  2/6 

English  Humorists  of  To-day.    J.  A.  Bammerton  'Hodder)  3/6 
Short  History  of  Indian  Literature.    E.  Horrwitz 

(Unwin)  net  2/6 
POEMS,  DRAMAS. 
The  Turnpike  Sailor.    (Poems.)    W.   Clark   Russtll 

(Skeffington)  net  2/0 

Attila.    (Drama.)     Laurence  Binyon  Murray)  net  2/6 

Three  Plays  with  Happy  Endings.    St.  John  Hankin 

(French)  net  3/6 
ART,  MUSIC. 

How  to  Appreciate  Music.    G.  Kobbe (Sisley)  net  5/0 

Decorative  Styles   and  Periods   in   the  Home.    Helen   C 

Candee  (Hodder)  8/6 

English  Church  Furniture.    Dr.  J.  C.  Cox  and  A.  Harvey 

(Methuen)  net  7/6 
Miniatures,  Ancient  and  Modern.    Cyril  Davenport 

(Methuen)  not  2/6 

Reminiscences.    Walter  Crane    'Methuen i  net 

NOVELS. 

Bindloss,  H.     Delilah  of  the  Snows  (Long)  6 

Bullock.   Shan  F.    Robert  Thorne  (Laurie)  6/0 

Burgin,  G.  B.    Fanuela (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Cleeve,  Lucas.    The  Fool's  Tax  (Unwin)  6/0 

Oleeve,  Lucas.    The  Confessions   of  a  Widow   ...   (White)  6/0 

Conrad,  Joseph.    The  Secret  Agent  (Methuen)  6/0 

Curties,  Capt.  H.    Tears  of  Angels  (Sisley)  6/0 

Deeping,  Warwick.    The  (Slanderers    (Cassell)  6/0 

Diehl,  Alice  M.    A  Lovely  Little  Radical  (Long)  6/0 

Donovan,  Dick.    In  the  Queen's  Service  (Long)  6/0 

Edwards.  Miss  Betham.    A  Close  Ring    (Arrowsmith)  6/0 

Forman,   J.  M.    The  Stumbling  Block  (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Gorky,  Maxim.    Comrades  (Hodder)  6/0 

Greiffenhagen,  M.    Outrageous  Fortune  (Heinemann)  4'0 

Haggard,  H.  Rider.    Fair  Margaret  (Hutchinson) 

Hinkson,  H.  A.    Golden  Morn  

Hocking,  J.    The  Trampled  Cross  Hodder 

Hope,  Anthony.    Tales  of  Two  Peoples  'Methuen 

Hueffer,  F.  M.     An  English  Girl  i  Methuen  i  6/0 

Hume,  Fergus.    The  Purple  Fern  'Everett)  6/0 

Hyne.  C.  J.  Cutcliffe.    Kate  Meredith  (Cassell)  6/0 

Kernahan,  Mrs.  Coulson.    A  Case  for  the  Courts  ...  (Wliito 

Kernahan.  Mrs.  Ooulaon.    The  Fraud  (Hodder)  6/0 

Le  Feuvre.  Amy.     The  Chateau  by  the  Lake  ...  (Hodder)  6/0 

Le  Gallienne,  R.     Painted  Shadows  (Lane)  6/0 

Legge,  Ronald.     The  Admirable  Davis  (Cassell)  6/0 

Le  Queux.  W.    Whosoever  Loveth  (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Lewis,  A.  H.    The  Throwback  (Cassell)  6/0 

Litta,  Duke.    The  Soul  of  a  Priest (Unwin)  6/ii 

Maartens.  Maarten.    The  New  Religion Methuen)  6/0 

McCutcheon,  G.  B.    The  Daughter  of  Andrew  Crow 

(Hodder)  6/0 

Maclaren,  Ian.    St.  Jude's (R.T.S.)  6/0 

Magnay,  Sir  W.    The  Mystery  of  the  Unicorn 

Ward.   Lock)  6/0 

Mann.  Mary  E.    The  Sheep  and  the  Goats  (Methuen)  6/0 

Marchmont.  A.  W.    The  Little  Anarchist    ...  (Ward,  Lock)  6/0 

Marriott,  Charles.    The  Wondrous  Wife  (Nash)  6/0 

Pain.  Barry,  and  3.  Blyth.    The  Shadow  of  the  Unseen 

(Chapman)  6/0 


Rrrieir  vf  Reiieics,  1/11/07. 


CARETTE   OF   SARK 

By    JOHN    OXENHAM 

Author  of  "  WHito  Fire,"  "  Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou."   etc 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
How  We  Came  Across  "Main  Rouge.'' 

I  was  sorely  tempted  to  run  across  to  Brecqhou 
for  one  more  sight  of  Carette  before  I  left  home, 
hut  decided  at  last  to  leave  matters  as  the\  were. 
Beyond  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  I  could  hope  to 
gain  little,  tor  she  was  not  the  one  to  show  her 
heart  before  others,  and  too  rash  an  endeavour 
might  provoke  her  to  that  which  was  not  real]}  in 
her. 

As  things  wen-  1  could  cherish  the  hopes  that 
were  in  me  to  the  fullest,  and  one  makes  better 
weather  with  hope  than  with  doubt.  Carette  knew 
now  all  that  1  could  tell  her,  and  Aunt  Jeanne  would 
be  a  tower  of  strength  to  me  in  my  absence.  I 
could  leave  the  leaven  to  work.  And  I  think  that 
if  I  had  not  given  my  mother  that  last  day  she 
would  have  felt  it  sorely,  and  with  reason. 

The  deepest  that  was  in  us  never  found  very 
full  vent  at  Belfontaine,  and  that,  I  think,  was  due 
very  largely  to  the  quiet  and  kindly,  but  somewhat 
rigid,  Quakerism  of  my  grandfather.  We  felt  and 
knew  without  babbling  into  words. 

So  all  that  day  my  mother  hovered  about  me 
with  a  quiet  face  and  hungry  eyes,  but  never  one 
word  that  might  have  darkened  my  going.  She 
had  hrao<  d  her  heart  to  it.  as  the  women  of  those 
'li}>  had  to  do.  and  as  all  women  of  all  times 
must,  whose  men  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

And  I  do  not  think  there  was  anv  resentment  in 
her  mind  at  my  feeling  for  Carette.  For  she  spoke 
of  her  many  times,  and  always  in  the  nicest  way, 
ing  perhaps  the  pleasure  it  gave  me.  She  was 
a  very  wise  and  thoughtful  woman,  though  not  so 
much  given  to  the  expression  of  her  wisdom  as  was 

.    and    I   think  she  understood   that   this. 

to,,,  was  inevitable,  jw\  so  she  had  quietly  brought 

her  mirtd  to  it.  Hut.  after  all,  all  this  is  but  say- 
ing that  her  tower  of  quiet  strength  was  built  (in 
hidden    foundations    of    faith    and     hope,    and     her 

mother-love  needed  no  telling. 

Next  day  my  grandfather  and  Krok  made  holi- 
day in  order  to  carry  me  over  to  Peter  Port  and  see 

the  "  Swallow  "  for  themselves,  and  mv  mother's 
fervent  "God  keep  you,  Phil!"  and  all'  the  other 
prayers  that  I  felt  in  her  arms  round  my   neck,  were 


with  me  still  as  we  ran  past  Brecqhou,  and  1  stood 
with  an  arm  round  the  mast  looking  eagerly  lor  a 
possible,    but    unlikely,   sight    of   Carette. 

We  were  too  low  down  to  see  the  house  which 
lay  in  a  hollow.  The  white  waves  were  ripping 
like  comets  along  the  fringe  of  ragged  rocks  under 
the  great  granite  cliffs,  and  our  boat  reeled  and 
plunged  under  the  strong  west  wind,  and  sent  the 
foam  flying  in  sheets  as  we  tacked  against  the 
cross  seas. 

We  were  running  a  short  slant  past  Mole  Batarde, 
before  taking  a  long  one  for  the  Grands  Bouillons, 
when  a  flutter  of  white  among  the  wild,  black  rocks 
of  the  Point  by  the  Creux  a  Vaches  caught  my  eye, 
and,  surely,  it  was  Carette  herself,  though  whether 
she  had  known  of  our  passage,  or  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  that  place,  I  could  not  tell.  I  took 
it  to  myself,  however,  and  waved  a  hearty 
ing,  and  the  last  sight  1  had  of  her,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  had  a  better,  was  her  hand  waving 
farewell  in  a  way  that  held  much  comfort  for  me 
for  main  a  day  to  come.  I  had  told  my  grand- 
father about  Torode's  tine  schooner,  and  had  en- 
larged so  upon  it  that  he  had  a  wish  to  see  it  for 
himself,  and  so  we  were  making  for  the  j. 
between  Heiin  and  Jethou,  which  I  had  travelled 
two  days  before.  He  knew  the  way  and  the  traps 
and  pitfalls  better  even  than  I  did.  and  ran  us  in 
up  the  wind  with  a  Stead)  hand  till  the  roadstead 
opened  before  us.  Hut  it  was  empty.  Torode  was 
off  after  plunder,  and  we  turned  and  ran  for  Petej 
Port.  We  found  John  Ozanne  as  busy  as  a  big 
bumble  bee,  but  he  made  time  to  greet  my  grand- 
father very  jovially,  and  showed  him  all  over  his 
little  ship  with  much  pride.  He  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  anxious  to  be  off.  especially  since  he  had 
of  Torode's  going. 

"He's  about  as  clever  as  men  are  made,"  he 
said,    "and    when    he   go.  ,'S   on    busiiv 

it's  time  for  us  to  be  on  the  move  too.  We'll  make 
a  man  of  your  boy,  Phillip." 

"A  privateer!"  said  my  grandfather,  with  a  smile. 

"Ay.  well!  I  can  believe  it's  not  all  to  your  lik- 
ing, but  it's  natural  after  all." 
'I'm  not  complaining." 
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"  1  never  heard  you.  But  you'd  have  been  better 
pleased  if  he  hadn't  wanted  so  much." 

"  Maybe,"  said  my  grandfather  with  his  quiet 
smile.  "  But  as  Jeanne  Falla  savs,  '  Young 
calves '  " 

"I  know — I  know,"  laughed  John  Ozanne. 
"She's  a  famous  wise  woman  is 'Jeanne  Falla,  and 
many  a  licking  she  gave  me  when  I  was  a  boy  for 
stealing  her  apples  round  there  at    Cobo." 

When  my  grandfather  waved  his  hand,  as  they 
ran  out  past  Castle  Cornet,  the  last  link  broke  be- 
tween Sercq  and  myself  for  many  a  day.  Before  I 
saw  any  of  them  again — except  the  distant  sight  of 
the  Island,  lying  like  a  great  blue  whale  nuzzling 
its  young,  as  we  passed  up  Little  Russel  next  morn- 
ing— many  things  had  happened  for  the  changing 
of  many  lives.  I  had  seen  much,  suffered  much 
and  learned  much,  and  it  is  of  these  things  I  have 
to  tell  you. 

We  cast  off  next  day  amid  the  cheers  and  wav- 
ings  of  a  great  crowd.  Half  Peter  Port  stood  on 
the  walls  of  the  old  harbour.  Some  had  friends  and 
relatives  on  board,  and  their  shoutings  were  akin 
to  lusty,  veiled  prayers  for  their  safe  return.  Some 
had  eggs  in  our  basket,  and  in  wishing  us  good 
speed  were  not  without  an  eye  to  the  future,  and 
maybe  were  already  counting  their  possible  chickens. 
We  gave  them  cheer  for  cheer,  and  more  again 
for  the  St.  Sampson  people.  Then,  with  all  our  new 
wings  making  a  gallant  show,  we  swept  past  Grand 
Brave  and  Ancresse,  and  turned  our  nose  to  the 
north-west. 

We  were  all  in  the  best  of  spirits.  The  "  Swal- 
low "  was  well  found  and  well  armed,  and  showed 
a  livelier  pair  of  heels  than  I  had  looked  for,  and 
that,  in  an  Ishmaelitish  craft,  was  a  consideration 
and  a  comfort.  She  was  roomy  too,  and  would 
make  better  times  of  bad  weather  I  thought,  than 
would  Torode's  beautiful  black  snake.  We  were 
sixty  men  all  told,  and  every  man  of  us  keen  foi 
the  business  we  were  on,  and  with  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  John  Ozanne  to  make  a  willing  crew, 
though  among  us  there  were  not  lacking  good- 
humoured  jokes  anent  his  well-known,  easy-going, 
happy-go-lucky  proclivities.  These,  however,  would 
make  for  comfort  on  board,  and,  for  the. rest,  he 
was  a  good  seaman,  and  might  be  expected  to 
iiis  utmost  to  justify  the  choice  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  he  was  said  to  have  a  considerable 
stake  in  the  matter  himself. 

We  had  four  mates,  all  tried  Peter  Port  men, 
and  our  only  fears  were  as  to  possible  lack  of  the 
enemy's  merchant-ships  in  quantity  and  quality 
sufficient  for  our  requirements.  On  "the  second  day 
out  a  slight  haze  on  the  sky  line  shortening  our 
view,  the  sound  of  firing  came  down  to  us  on  the 
wind,  and  John  Ozanne  promptly  turned  the 
"Swallow's"  beak  in  that  direction.' 

We  edged  up  closer  and   closer,  and,   when  the 


haze    lifted,   came    on    a    hot    little   fight    in    ; 
between  a  big  ship  and  a  small   one,  and  crom 

the   rigging  and   bulwarks  to  make   it  out. 

"  Little   chap's   a   Britisher,    I'll   wagi  said 

old    Martin   Cohu,   the  bosun. 

"A  privateer  then,  and  t'other  a  merchantman." 

'"  Unless    it's    t'other   way    on.      Anyway,    the   old 
man   will  make   'em  out  soon.''     And   we  anxiously 
eyed  John  Ozanne  working  away  with  his  big  bi 
bound   telescope  as  we  slanted   up  towards  the  two 
ships,   first  on  one  tack  then   on  the  other. 

The  larger  vessel's  rigging  we  could  see  was 
badly  mauled,  the  smaller  ship  dodged  round  and 
round  her,  and  off  and  on,  plugging  her  as  fast  as 
the  guns  could  be  loaded  and  fired. 

"That's  no  merchantman,"  said  old  Martin.  'A 
French  Navy  ship — a  corvette — about  fifteen  guns 
a  side,  maybe,  and  t'other's  an  English  gun-brig; 
making  rare  game  of  her  she  is  too.  Minds  me  of 
a  dog  and  a  bull." 

"  Maybe  the  old  man'll  take  a  hand  just  for  prac- 
tice." 

And  John  Ozanne  was  quite  willing.  We  were 
ordered  to  quarters,  and  ran  in,  with  our  col. 
up,  prepared  to  take  our  share.  But  the  com- 
mander of  the  brig  had  his  own  ideas  on  that  mat- 
ter, strong  ones  too,  and  he  intimated  them  in  the 
most  unmistakable  way  by  a  shot  across  our  bows, 
as  a  hint  to  us  to  mind  our  own  business  and  leave 
him  to  his. 

A  hoarse  laugh  and  a  ringing  cheer  went  up  from 
the  "  Swallow  "  at  this  truly  bull-dog  spirit,  and  we 
drew  off  and  lay-to  to  watch  the  result. 

The  Frenchman  was  fully  three  times  the  size  of 
his  plucky  little  antagonist,'  but  the  Englishman,  as 
usual,  had  the  advantage  in  seamanship.  He  had 
managed  to  cripple  his  enemy  early  in  the  fight,  and 
now  had  it  all  his  own  way.  We  watched  till  the 
Frenchman's  colours  came  down,  then  gave  the  vic- 
tors another  hearty  cheer,  and  went  on  our  way 
to  seek  fighting  of  our  own. 

For  three  days  we  never  sighted  a  sail.  We  had 
turned  south  towards  the  Bay.  and  were  beginnim; 
to  doubt  our  luck,  when,  on 'the  fourth  day,  a  stiff 
westerly  gale  forced  us  to  bare  poles.  During  the 
nighty  it  waxed  stronger  still,  and  the  little  "Swal- 
low "  proved  herself  well.  Next  morning  a  long 
line  of  great  ships  went  gallantly  past  us  over  the 
roaring  seas,  shepherded  by  two  stately  frigates- 
East  Indian  convoy  homeward  bound.  Late  that 
day.  the  fifth  of  our  cruising,  we  raised  the  topmasts 
of  a  large  ship  and  made  for  her  hopefully. 

"  A  merchantman,"  said  Martin  Cohu  disgustedly, 
"and  English,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman.  One  of  the 
convoy  lagged  behind.  No  pickings  for  us  this  time, 
my  lads." 

But  there  was  more  there  than  he  expected. 

There  was  always  the  chance  of  her  having  been 
captured  by  the  French,  in  which  case  her  recap- 
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ture  would  bring  some  little  grist  to  our  mill,  and 
so  we  crowded  sail  for  her.  And,  as  we  drew  nearer 
it  was  evident,  from  the  talk  among  John  Ozanne 
and  his  mates,  that  they  could  see  more  through 
their  glasses  than  we  could  with  our  eyes. 

old   Martin  at  last.     "There's 
r  ship  hitched  on  to  her  far  side.     I  can  see 
her  masts.     Now,  what's  this?     A  privateer  as  like 
is  not,  and  we'll  have  our  bite  yet,  maybe." 

And  before  long  we  could  all  make  out  the  thin 
i  if  a  smaller  vessel  between  the  flapping  can- 
vas of  the  larger.  John  Ozanne  ordered  us  to 
quarters,  and  got  ready  for  a  fight.  He  gave  us  a 
hearty  word  or  two,  since  every  man  likes  to  know 
what's  in  the  wind. 

••  There's  a  schooner  behind  yonder  Indiaman, 
m\  lads,  and  it's  as  likely  as  not  she's  been  cap- 
tured. If  so,  we'll  do  our  best  to  get  her  back,  for 
Old  England's  sake  and  our  own,  and  just  to  spite 
the  frenchman.  If  the  schooner  should  prove 
'The  Red  Hand,'  and  that's  as  like  a  not,  for  he's 
the  pluckiest  man  they  have,  you  know  what  it 
means.  It'll  be  hard  lighting  and  no  quarter.  But 
he's  worth  taking.  The  London  merchants  have 
put  a  price  on  him,  and  there'll  be  that,  and  him- 
self, and  a  share  in  the  Indiaman  besides,  and 
we'll  go  back  to  Peter  Port  with  our  pockets  lined." 

W '•■  gave  him  a  cheer,  and  hungered  for  the  fray. 

John  Ozanne  took  us  round  in  a  wide  sweep  to 
open  the  ships,  and  every  eye  and  glass  was  glued 
to  them.  As  we  rounded  the  Indiaman 'a  great 
gilded  stern,  about  a  mile  away,  it  did  not  need 
John  Ozanne's  emphatic  '"It's  him!"  to  tell  us  we 
•i  for  a  tough  fight,  and  that  three  prizes  lay 
for  our  taking.  We  gave  John  another 
tightened  our  belts,  and  perhaps—- 1  can  speak  for 
on--  at  all  events  wondered  grimly  how  it  would  be 
with  some  of  us  a  couple  of   hours  later. 

The    Frenchman  cast  off  at    once  and  came  to 
us,    the    Red    Hand   flying  at  his  mast-head, 
:d    lump    at    his    bows,    the    red    streak    clearly 
visible  jusl   below  the  open  gun-ports. 

your  duty,  lads,"  said  John  Ozanne. 
"There'll  be  tought  work  for  us.  He  carries  heavy 
metal.  We'll  close  with  him  at  all  odds,  and  then 
the  British  bull-dog  must  see  to  it." 

W<    g     e  .  >ther  cheer,  and  then  a  cloud  of 

white  smoke  burst  from  the  Frenchman's  foredeck, 
and  our  topmast  and  all  its  hamper  came  down 
with  a  crash,  and  our  deck  rumbled  with  bitter 
curs* 

John  Ozanne  tried  him  with  our  long  gun  for- 
ward, but  the  shot  fell  short.  In  point  of  metal  the 
Frenchman  heat  us,  and  our  best  hope  was  to  close 
with  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 

But  he  knew  that  quite  as  well  as  we.      Il< 
well    up   to    his   business,    and   chose   his   own   dis- 
tance.    His  next  shot  swept  along  our  deck,  smash- 
ing half-a-dozen  men  most  horribly,  and 


round  th  I  the  mainmast,  wounding  it  badly. 

And  then  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  most  hideous 
missle,    which   the  Americans   had    introduced,    but 
which  other  nations  declined   to  use  as   barbai 
and  uncivilised.     It  was  a  great   iron  ring,    round 
which  were  looped  iron  bars  between  two  and  three 

I   long.     The  bars  played  freely   like   keys  i 
ring,  and  splayed  out  in  their  flight,  and  did  the  n 
dreadful  execution.     Intended  originally,    I 
for  use  only  against  hostile  spars  and  ;h;s 

rascally  freebooter  put  them  to  any  and  everj 
vice,  and  with  his  powerful  armament  and 
ferocity  they   went  far  towards  explaining   his 
cess. 

For  myself,  and  I  sav.  me  in  all  mj 

mates,  the  first  sense  of  dismayed  impotence  in 
face  of  those  hideous  whirling  flails  ver\  soon  g 
place  to  black  fury.  For  the  moment  one  tl 
only  did  I  desire,  and  that  was  to  1m:  within  arm- 
reach  of  the  Frenchman,  cutlass  in  hand.  Had 
been  three  times  our  number  I  doubt  if  one  of  him 
would  have  escaped  if  we  had  reached  him. 

John  Ozanne  made  us  all  lie  down,  save  when  a 
change  of  course  was  necessary,  while  he  did  his 
utmost  to  get  the  weather  gauge  of  the  enemy.  And 
he  managed  it  at  last  by  a  series  of  tacks  which 
cost  us  many  men  and  more  spars.  Then  throwing 
prudence  to  the  winds,  he  drove  straight  for  the 
Frenchman  to  board  him  at  any  cost.  It  was  our 
only  chance,  for  his  heavier  guns  would  have  let 
him  plug  us  from  a  distance  till  every  man  on  board 
was  down. 

Wegavea  wild  cheer  as  we  recognised  the  success 
of  John   Ozanne's   manoeuvring,     and    every    man 
gripped  his  steel  and  ground 
to  the  death. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Death  was  there,  but  no 
fight.  For,  as  we  plunged  straight  for  the  French- 
man, following  every  twist  he  made,  and  eager 
for  the  leap  at  his  throat,  our  little  ship  began  to 
roll  in  a  sickly  fashion  as  she  had  never  done  be- 
fore, and  men  looked  into  one  anothei  vith 
fears  in  their  eyes  beyond  any  all  the  Frenchmen  in 
the  world  could  put  there.  And  the  carpet 
who  had  been  on  deck  with  the  rest,  bursting  for 
the  light,  tumbled  hastily  below  and  came  up  in  a 
moment  with  a  face  like  putty. 

"She's  going!"  he  cried,  and  it  was  his  last 
word.      One  feet   of  whir1 

bars  scattered  him  and  three  others  into  fragmi 
and  then  shore  its   way  through   the   bulwarks 
hind.      And   the   winged   "Swallow"   1>.  roll 

under  our   feet   in  the  way   that  makes  a  seaman's 
heart  grow  sick. 

Tl       !  ■   nchman   n  '    firing  on  us. 

It    was  only  a  choice   of  deaths.      Sot  a 
man    among    us    would    have    asked    his    lif<     from 

iven,  and  it  was 
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My  last  look  at  the  Frenchman  showed  him  com- 
ing straight  for  us.  I  saw  the  great  forecastle  gun 
belch  its  cloud  of  smoke.  The  water  was  spout- 
ing up  in  white  jets  through  our  scuppers.  It  came 
foaming,  green  and  white,  through  our  gun-ports. 
Then,  in  solid  green  sheets,  it  leaped  up  over  the 
bulwarks,  and  for  a  moment  the  long  flush  deck  was 
a  boiling  cauldron  with  bloody  scum,  in  which 
twirled  and  twisted  dead  men  and  living,  and  fi 
ments  of  the  ship  and  rigging. 

When  I  came  up  through  the  roaring,  j 
water  I  found  myself  within  arm's  length  of  the 
fore -topsail-yard,  to  which  a  strip  of  ragged  sail 
still  hung.  I  hooked  my  arm  over  it  and  looked 
round  for  my  comrades.  About  a  score  of  heads 
floated  in  the  belching  bubbles  of  the  sunken  ship, 
but  even  as  I  looked  the  number  lessened,  for  the 
Island  men  of  those  days  were  no  swimmers.  A 
burly  body  swung  past  me.  I  grabbed  it,  dragged 
it  to  the  spar,  and  hoisted  its  arm  over  it.  It  was 
John  Ozanne,  and  presently  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  get  his  other  arm  and  draw  himself  chest  high 
to  look  about  him.  The  light  spar  would  not  sup- 
port us  both,  and  I  let  myself  sink  into  the  water, 
with  only  a  grip  on  a  hanging  rope's  end  to  keep  in 
tow  with  it. 

John  Ozanne  gazed  wildly  round  for  a  minute, 
and  then  raised  his  right  arm  and  volubly  cursed 
the  Frenchman,  who  was  coming  right  down  on  us. 

"Oh,  you  devils!  you  devils!     May "     And 

then  to  my  horror,  for  with  the  wash  of  the  waves 
in  my  ears  I  could  hear  nothing,  a  small,  round 
hole  bored  itself  suddenly  in  his  broad  forehead, 
just  where  the  brown  and  the  white  met,  and  he 
threw  up  his  arms  and  dropped  back  into  the 
water. 

I  made  a  grab  for  him.  but  he  was  gone,  and, 
even  as  I  did  so,  the  meaning  of  that  hideous  little 
round  hole  in  his  forehead  came  plain  to  me.  The 
Frenchman  was  shooting  at  every  head  he  could 
g  ie, 

I  dragged  the  spar  over  me  and  floated  under  the 
strip  of  sail  with  no  more  than  my  nose  showing 
between  it  and  the  wood,  and  the  long,  black  hull, 
with  its  red  streak  glistening  as  though  but  just  new 
dipped  in  blood,  swept  past  me  so  close  that  I 
could  have  touched  it.  Through  the  opening  be- 
tween my  sail  and  the  spar  I  could  see  grim  faces 
looking  over  the  side,  and  the  flash  and  smoke  of 
muskets  as  the  poor  strugglers  beyond  were  shot 
down  one  by  one. 

I  lay  there — in  fear  and  trembling,  I  confess,  for 
against  cold-blooded  brutality  such  as  this  no  man's 
courage  may  avail — till  the  last  shots  had  long  died 
away.  And  when  at  last  I  ventured  to  raise  my 
head  and  look  about  me.  the  Frenchman  was 
stretching  away  to  the  north-east  and  the  Indiaman 
was  pressing  to  the  north,  and  both  were  far  away. 
The  sun   sank  like:   a  ball   of  fire   dipped  in  blood 


as  I  watched.  The  long,  red  trail  faded  ofl 
waters,  and  the  soft  colours  out  of  the  sky. 
sea  was  a  chill  waste  of  tumbling  waves.  The  sky 
was  a  cast  iron  shutter.  The  manhood  went  out  of 
me,  and  1  sank  with  a  sob  on  to  my  frail  spar,  for 
of  all  our  company  which  had  sailed  so  gallantly 
out  of  Peter  l'ort  five  days  before,  I  was  the  only 
one  left,  and  the  rest  had  all  been  done  to  death 
in  most  foul  and  cruel  fashion. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

How  I  Fell  into  the  Red  Hand. 

I  must  have  fallen  into  a  stupor  as  the  effect  of 
the  terrible  strain  on  mind  and  body  of  all  I  had 
gone  through.  For  I  remember  nothing  of  that 
first  night  on  the  spar,  and  only  came  slowly  bark 
to  sense  of  sodden  pain  and  hunger  when  the  sun 
was  up.  Some  sailorly  instinct,  of  which  I  have  no 
recollection  whatever,  had  taken  a  turn  of  the  rope 
under  my  arms  and  round  the  yard,  and  so  kept  me 
from  slipping  away.  But  I  woke  up  to  agonies  of 
cold — a  sodden  deadness  of  the  limbs  which  set  me 
wondering  numbly  if  I  had  any  legs  left — and  a 
gnawing  hunger  and  emptiness.  I  felt  no  thirst — - 
perhaps  because  my  body  was  so  soaked  with  water. 
In  the  same  dull  way  the  horrors  of  the  previous 
day  came  back  to  me,  and  I  wondered  heavily  if 
my  dead  comrades  had  not  the  better  lot. 

But  the  bright  sun  warmed  the  upper  part  of  me, 
and  I  essayed  to  drag  my  dead  legs  out  of  the 
water,  if,  perchance,  they  might  be  warmed  back  to 
life  also.  They  came  back  in  time,  with  horrible 
pricking  pains  and  cramps  which  I  could  only  suffer 
lest  I  should  roll  off  into  the  water. 

All  that  day  I  lay  on  my  spar,  warmed  into 
meagre  life  by  the  sun,  and  tortured  at  first  with 
the  angry  clamour  of  an  empty  stomach,  for  it  was 
full  twenty  hours  since  I  had  eaten,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  alone  would  have  needed  very  full  sup- 
plies to  make  good.  But  in  time  the  bitter  hunger 
gave  place  to  a  sick  emptiness,  which  I  essayed  to 
stay  by  chewing  bits  of  floating  seaweed.  And  this, 
and  the  drying  of  my  body  by  the  sun,  brought  on 
a  furious  thirst,  to  which  the  sparkling  water  that 
broke  against  my  spar  proved  a  most  horr 
temptation. 

While  the  sun  shone,  and  the  masses  of  soft, 
white  cloud  floated  slowly  against  the  blue,  hope 
still  held  me,  if  precariously  at  times.  At  midday, 
indeed,  the  fierce  bite  of  his  rays  on  my  bare  bark 
— for  we  had  stripped  for  the  fight,  and  I  had  on 
only  my  breeches  and  belt — combined  with  the  salt- 
ing of  the  previous  night  and  the  dazzle  of  the 
dancing  waves,  added  greatly  to  my  discomfort.  I 
felt  like  an  insect  under  a  burning  glass,  and 
suffered  much  until  I  had  the  sense  to  slice  a  pi 
off  my  sail  with  my  knife  and  pull  it  over  my  raw 
shoulder-bones.  But  when  night  fell  again,  the 
chill  waste  of  waters  washed  in  on  mv  soul  and  left 
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isolate  and   hopeless,   and  I  hardly  hoped  to 
see  the  dawn. 

I  remember  little  of  the  night,  except  that  it  was 

full  of  long-drawn  agony,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would 

never  end.      But  for  the  rope  under  my  arms  and 

op  of  the  sail,   into  which  some  time  during 

the   night    I    slipped,    1    must   have  gone   and   been 

In  the  morning  the  sun  again  woke  what  life  was 
left  in  me.  1  had  been  nearly  forty-eight  hours- 
wit  hout  food  or  drink,  and  strained  on  the  edge  of 
death  every  moment  of  that  time.  It  was  but  the 
remnant  of  a  man  that  lay  like  a  rag  across  the 
spar,  and  he  looked  only  for  death,  and  yet  by  in- 
stinct i -lung  to  life. 

And  when  my  wear)  eyes  lifted  themselves  to  look 
dully  round,  there,  like  a  white  cloud  of  hope,  came 
life  pressing  gloriously  towards  me — a  pyramid  of 
snowy  canvas,  dazzling  in  the  sunshine,  the  upper 
courses  of  a   vt  ry  large  ship. 

She  was  still  a  great  way  off,  but  I  could  see 
down  to  her  lower  foretop-gallant  sail,  and  to  my 
starting  eyes  she  seemed  to  grow  as  I  watched  her. 
She  was  coming  my  way.  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  in  the  weakness  of  the  moment,  and  the  sud- 
den leap  of  hope  when  hope  seemed  dead,  I  laughed 
and  cried  and  behaved  like  a  witless  man.  1  know 
prayed  to  God,  as  I  had  never  prayed  in  my 
lite  before,  th.it  she  might  ke<-p  her  course  and 
.<,iiie  close  enough  for  some  sharp  eye  to  see  me. 

\ow  I  could  see  her  fore  and  main  courses,  and 

presently  die  black  dot  of  her  hull,  and  at  last  the 

white  curl   at   her  forefoot,   as   she   came  pressing 

gallantly  on,  just  as  though  she  knew  my  need  and 

speeding  h<-r  best  to  answer  it. 

While  she  was  still  far  away,  I  raised  myself  as 
high  as  I  could  on  mx  spar  and  waxed  my  rag  of 
sail  desperately.  I  tried  to  shout,  but  could  not 
bring  out  SO  much  as  a  whispet.  I  waved  and 
Waved.  She  was  coming  coming.  She  was  abreast 
pf  me,  and  showed  no  sign  of  having  seen  me.  She 
was  passing — passing.  I  remember  scrambling  up 
on   to  the  spar  and  waxing — waving — waving 

I  came  to  myself  in  the  comforting  confinement  of 
a  bunk.  I  could  touch  the  side  and  the  roof.  They 
were  real  and  solid.  I  rubbed  my  hand  on  them. 
There  was  mighty  comfort  ami  assurance  of  safety 
in  the  very  feel  of  them. 

I  lay  between  white  sheets,  and  th<  a  pil- 

low under  my  head.  1  tried  to  raise  my  head  to 
look  about  me.  but  it  swam  like  oil  in  a  pitching 
lamp,  and  1  xvas  glad  to  drop  it  on  the  pillow  again. 
The  place  was  full  of  creakings,  a  sound  I  knew 
right  well. 

A  door  opened.  I  turned  inv  head  on  the  pillow 
and  saw  a  stottt  little  man  looking  at  me  with  much 
interest. 

uAh,  ha!"  he  said,  with  a  friendly  nod.     "  That's 


all  right.  Come  back  at  last,  have  you?  Narrow- 
squeak  you  made  of  it.  How  long  had  you  been  on 
that  spar?'' 

'  I  remember— a  night  and  a  day — and  a  night — 
and   the  beginning  of  a   day,"   1  said,  and  nix    \ 
sounded  harsh  and  odd  to  me. 

"  And  nothing  to  eat  or  drink?'' 

"I   chewed   some  seaweed.    I    think." 

••  Must  have  been  in  excellent  condition  or  you'd 
never  haxe  stood  it." 

"What  ship?" 

'• '  Plinlimmon  Castle,'  East  Indiaman,  homeward 
bound.  This  is  sick-bay.  Vou're  in  my  charge. 
Hungry?" 

••  \'o."  And  I  felt  surprised  at  myself  for  not 
being. 

"I  should  think  not."  he  laughed.  "Been  drop- 
ping soup  and  brandy  into  you  every  chance  we  got 
for  twenty-four   hours   past.      Head   swimming?" 

"  Yes."  And  1  tried  to  raise  it.  but  dropped  ba<  It 
on  to  the  pillow. 

"  Another  bit  of  sleep  and  you  shall  tell  us  all 
aboul  it."  And  he  went  out,  and  1  fell  asleep 
again. 

I  woke  next  time  to  mx  wits,  and  could  sit  up  hi 
the  bunk  without  my  head  going  round.  The  little 
doctor  came  in  presently  with  another  whom  1  I 
to  be  the  captain  of  the  Indiaman.  He  xvas  elderly 
and  jovial-looking,  face  lil«'  brown  leather,  with  a 
fringe  of  white  xvhisker  all   round  it. 

In  answer  to  his  questions  I  told  him  who  1  was, 
and    where    from,    and    how     I    came    to    be  on   the 

spar. 

••But.  by  I"  he  swore  lustily,  when  1  came 

to  the  flying  flails  and  the  shooting  of  the  drov 
men.      "That    xvas    sheer,    bloody    murder.      Which 
wax'   did   he   go,   did  you  sax  ?" 

"He  went  off  nor'-east.  but  his  prowling  ground 
is  hereabouts.     What  guns  do  you  carry,  sir?" 

"  Ten  eighteen-pound  canon. ides." 

I  shook  my  head.  "He  could  play  with  you  as 
he  did  with  us.  and  you  could  never  hit  him  back." 

" him!"    said    the    old    man.    and    went    out 

much   disturbed. 

The  cheer)  little  doctor  chatted  with  me  for  a 
few    minutes,    and    told    nie    that    both    they    and 

liaman  we  saw  Red  Hand  looting  belonged  to 
the  convoy  we  had  seen  pass  three  days  before,  but. 
having  sprung  som<-  of  their  upper  gear  in  the 
storm,  they  had  had  to  put  into  Lisbon  for  repair-, 
and  the  rest  could  not  wait  for  the  two  lame  ducks. 

"Think  he'll  come  across  us!''  he  asked 
anxiously. 

''I'll  pray  God  he  doesn't.  Fpr  1  don't  see  what 
you   can   do   if   he  do 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  let  him  take  what  he  wants  and  go.  H< 
let  the  'Marx    Jane'  go,  you  say?" 

''She  went  one  wax    and  he  the  other,   when  lied 
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sunk  us,  and  we  were  told  he  rarely  makes  prizes. 
Just  helps  himself  to  the  best  like  a  pirate.  He's 
just  a  pirate,  and  nothing  else." 

"Discretion  is  sometimes  the  better  part  of 
valour,"   he   said   musingly. 

About  midday  I  felt  so  much  myself  again — 
until  1  got  on  to  my  feet,  when  1  learned  what 
forty-eight  hours  starving  on  a  spar  can  take  out 
of  a  man  that  I  got  up  and  dressed  myself,  by 
degrees,  in  some  things  I  found  waiting  for  me  in 
.mi'  of  the  other  bunks. 

I  hauled  myself  along  a  passage  till  I  came  to  a 
gangway  down  which  the  sweet  salt  air  poured  like 
new  lite,  and  the  first  big  breath  of  it  set  my  head 
spinning  again  tor  a  moment. 

I  was  hanging  on  to  the  handrail  when  a  man 
came  tumbling  down  in  haste. 

'•It's  you."'  he  cried,  at  sight  of  me.  "  Cap'n 
wants  you/''  and  we  went  up  together,  and  along 
the  deck  t<>  the  poop,  where  the  captain  stood  with 
his  officers  and  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentleman. 
From  the  look  of  them  they  all  seemed  disturbed 
and  anxious,  and  they  all  turned  to  look  at  me  as 
if   I   could   help   them. 

"Carre,"  said  the  captain,  as  I  climbed  the  lad- 
der, "look  there!     Is  that  the  villain?"     And 

pointed  over  the  starboard  quarter. 

One  look  was  enough  for  me.  I  had  stared  hard 
enough  at  that  long,  black  hull  three  days  before, 
while  it  thrashed  us  to  death  with  its  whirling 
devilries.  And  there  was  no  mistaking  the  splash 
of  red  on  his  fore-topsail. 

"  It's  him.  captain."  And  the  ladies  wrung  their 
hands,  while  the  men  looked  deadly  grim,  and  the 
captain  took  a  black  turn  along  the  deck  and  came 
back  and   stood  in  front  of  them. 

••  It's  not  in  an  Englishman's  heart  to  give  in 
without  a  tight,''  he  said  gruffly.  "  And  I'm  not 
in  the  habit  of  asking  any  man's  advice  about  my 
nun  business.      But.   from  what  this  man  says,  that 

•  villain  over  yonder  can  flay  us  to  pieces  at  his 

pleasure  and  we  can't  touch  him."  And  he  looked 
at  me. 

"  That  is  so,"'  I  said. 

"  If  we  let  him  have  his  way,  the  chances  are 
he'll  take  all  he  wants,  and  go.  What  would  you 
do,  now?  You've  been  through  it  once  with  him." 
He  turned  suddenly  on  me. 

"You  can't  do  a  thing,  captain.  And  anything 
you  try  will  only  make  it  worse.  He'll  send  you 
one  of  his  cart-wheels  aboard,  and  you'll  see  the 
effect.  You  know  how  far  your  carronades  will 
carry. 

"  Get  you  below  all  of  you,"  he  said  to  his  white- 
faced  passengers.  "  Xo  need  to  get  yourselves 
killed.  He'll  probably  go  for  our  spars,  but  when 
shots  are  flying  you  can't  tell  what'll  happen.  Stop 
you  with  me !"  he  said  to  me,  and  the  poop  cleared 
quickly  of  all  outsiders. 


The  schooner  came  on  like  a  racehorse.     While 
\<  i   a  great  wa\   off  a  puff  of  smok<-  balled  out  <<n 
his    foredeck    and    disappeared    before   the    rep 
reached  us. 

"  That's  blank  to  tell  us  to  stop.  I  must  have 
more  to  justify  me  than  that,"  said  the  captain, 
and  held  on. 

Another  belch  of  white  smok<-  mi  the  schooner, 
and  in  a  minute  our  foremast  was  sliced  through  at 
the  cap,  and  the  foretopmast, -with  its  great,  sqi 
sails  and  their  hamper,  was  banging  on  the  deck, 
while  the  jibs  and  stay-sail  fell  into  the  sea  to  lee- 
ward, and  the  big  ship  fell  off  her  course  and  no 
round  towards  the  wind. 

"That's  dismantling  shot  and  no  mistake  about 
it.  There's  nothing  else  for  it.  Haul  down  that 
flag!"  cried  the  captain,  and  we  wen-  captive  to 
Red   Hand. 

"Sink  his  boats  as  he  comes  aboard,  sir!" 

said  one  of  the  mates  in  a  black  fury.     "  He's  only 
a pirate." 

"I  would  if  we'd  gain  anything  by  it,"  said  the 
captain  grimly  ;  "  but  it'd  only  end  in  him  sinking 
us.  Our  pop-guns  are  out  of  it,"  and  they  stood 
there  with  curses  in  their  throats — it  was  a  cursing 
age,  you  must  remember — and  faces  full  of  gloomy 
anger,  as  helpless  against  the  Frenchman's  long- 
range  guns  as  seagulls  on  a  rock. 

The  schooner  came  racing  on,  and  rounded  to 
with  a  beautiful  sweep  just  out  of  reach  of  our 
guns.     Practice  had  made  him  perfect. 

We  could  see  his  deck  black  with  men,  and  pre- 
sently a  boat  dropped  neatly  and  came  bounding 
towards  us. 

"Depress  your  carronades  and  discharge  them," 
ordered  a  black-bearded  young  man  in  her,  in  ex- 
cellent  English,    as   they   hooked   on.     "If   one 
withdrawn  we  will  blow  you  out  of  the  water.'' 

The  guns  were  discharged.  The  schooner  gave 
a  coquettish  shake  and  came  sweeping  down  along- 
side the  Indiaman.  Some  of  her  crew  leaped  into 
our  main  chains,  and  lashed  the  two  ships  to- 
gether. Then  a  mob  of  rough-looking  rascals  came 
swarming  up  our  side,  and  at  their  head  was  one  at 
sight  of  whom  my  breath  caught  in  my  throat,  and 
I  rubbed  mv  eves  in  startled  amazement  lest  their 
forty-eight  hours'  salting  should  have  set  them 
astrav. 

But  thev  told  true,  and  a  black  horror  and  a 
cold  fear  fell  upon  me.  I  saw  the  bloody  scum 
swirling  round  on  the  "Swallows'"  deck  as  she 
sank.  I  saw  the  heads  of  my  struggling  ship-matea 
disappearing  one  by  one  under  those  felon  shots 
from  the  schooner.'  I  saw  once  more  that  little 
round  hole  bore  itself  in  John  Ozanne's  forehead 
on  the  spar.  And  I  knew  that  there  was  no  room 
on  earth  for  this  man  and  me.  I  knew  that  if  he 
caught  sight  of  me  I  was  a  dead  man. 

For  the  last  time  I  had  seen  that  grim  black  face 
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— which  was  also  the  first  time — he  was  leaning 
r  the  rock  wall  of  Herm,  watching  me  stead- 
fastly as  1  pulled  away  from  him  towards  Peter 
Port,  and  his  face  was  stamped  clear  on  my  memory 
for  all  time. 

It  was  Torode  of  Herm,  and  in  a  flash  I  saw  to 
the  bottom  of  his  treachery  and  my  own  great  peril. 
\n  wonder  he  was  so  successful,  and  came  back 
full  from  ever\  cruise,  when  others  brought  only 
tales  of  emptj  seas.  He'  lived  in  security  on  British 
soil,  and  played  under  both  flags.  By  means  of 
a  quickly  assumed  disguise,  he  robbed  British  ships 
i  Frenchman,  and  French  ships  as  an  English- 
man. That  explained  to  the  full  the  sinking  of  the 
'Swallow"  and  the  extermination  of  her  crew.  It 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  If  one  •  - 
caped  with  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  devilment 
must  end.     And  I  was  that  one  man. 

His  keen  black  eyes  had  swept  over  us  as  he 
came  over  the  side.  I  shrunk  small  and  prayed 
God  he  had  not  seen  me. 

He  walked  up  to  the  captain  and  said  gruffly, 
"  You  are  a  wise  man,  monsieur.  It  is  no  good 
fighting  against  the  impossible." 

'•  I  know  it,"  growled  the  old  man  sourly. 

"Quite  so!  Now,  your  papers,  if  you  please,  and 
quick!"     And  the  captain  turned  to  go  for  them. 

All  this  I  heard  mazily,  foj  my  head  was  still 
whirring  with  its  discovery. 

Then,  without  a  sign  of  warning,  like  one  jerked 
by  sudden  instinct,  Torode  turned,  pushed  through 
the  double  row  of  men  behind  whom  I  had  shrunk 
— and  they  opened  quickly  enough  at  his  approach 
— and,  raising  his  great  fist,  struck  me  to  the  deck 
like  an  ox. 

When  I  came  to  1  was  lying  in  a  bunk,  bound 
hand  and  foot.  My  head  was  aching  badly,  and 
close  above  me  on  deck  great  traffic  was  going  on 
between  the  ship  and  the  schooner,  transferring 
choice  pickings  of  the  cargo,  I  supposed,  when  my 
-  got  slowly  to  work  again. 

But  why  was  I  there — and  still  alive?  That  was 
a  puzzle  beyond  me  entirely.  By  all  rights,  and 
truly  according  to  my  expectation,  I  should  have 
been   a  dead  man. 

For  a  long  time  the  shuffling  tread  of  laden  men 
went  .mi  close  above  my  head,  for  hours.  I  suppi 
The    sun    was    sinking   when    at   last   the   heel    and 
swing  of  the  schooner  told  me  we  were  loosed  and 
away. 

No  shot  had  been  tired,  save  the  first  one  calling 
the  Tndiaman  to  stop,  and  the  second  one  that 
drove  the  command  home. 

Long  after  it  was  dark  a  man  came  in  with  a 
lantern  and  a  big  bowl  of  soup-  good  soup,  such 
as  we  get  in  the  Islands — and  half  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  a  pannikin  of  water.  He  set  the  things  1  • 
me,  and  untied  my  hands,  and  placed  the  lip;ht  so 
that  it  fell  upon  me.  and  stood  watching  me  till  I 
had    finished. 


From  his  size  I  thought  it  was  Torode  himself, 
but  he  never  opened  his  mouth,  nor  I  mine,  except 
to  put  food  into  it.  When  I  had  done  he  tied  mj 
hands  again  and  went  out. 

1  slept  like  a  top  that  night,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
and  felt  better  in  the  morning,  and  not  without 
hope,  for,  as  a  rule,  civilised  men,  ruffians  though 
they  may  be,  do  not  feed  those  they  are  going  to 
kill 

The  same  man  brought  me  coffee  and  bread  and 
meat,  and  stood  watching  me  again,  with  his  back 
to  the  port-hole,  while  I  ate. 

It  was,  as  I  had  thought,  Torode  himself,  and  I 
would  have  given  all  I  possessed — which,  indeed, 
was  not  overmuch — to  know  what  was  passing  con- 
cerning me  in  that  great  black  head  of  his. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
How  I  Lay  in  the  Cleft  of  a  Rock. 

On  the  third  day  of  my  confinement,  and  as  near 
as  I  could  tell  about  midday,  the  small,  round  port- 
hole of  my  cabin  was  suddenly  darkened  by  a  flap 
of  sail  let  down  from  above,  purposely  I  judged, 
and  shortly  afterwards  I  found  the  ship  was  at  rest. 

It    was    after    dark    when    Torode   came   in,    and, 
without  a  word,  bandaged  my  eyes  tightly,  and  then 
called  in  two  of  his  men,   who  shouldered      > 
carried    me    up    the   companion    and    laid    m 
bpat.     The  passage  was  a  short  one,  about  as  tar  I 
thought    as,    say,    from  the  anchorage   at    Herm   to 
the  landing-place.     Then  they  shouldered  me  agam, 
and   stumbled  up  a   rock)    \\a\    and  along  a 
where  their  feet   echoed   hollowly,    and  finally   laid 
me  <lown  and  went  away.     Torode  untied  my  hands 
and   feet   and  took  off  the  bandage. 

B\    the  light  of  his  lantern  I  saw  th.it   1   was  in  a 
rock    room,    with    rough    natural    walls,    and    s\\- 
air   blowing   in   from    the-   farther  end.      Tl 
was    food    and    water,    and    a    mattress   and    blanket. 
He  left  me  without  a  word,  and  locked  behind  him 
rating    of    stout    iron    bars,    which    filled    all    the 
space    between    floor    and    roof.      T    was    long    | 
puzzling  Over  the  meaning  of  it  all.     I  ate  my  fi 
and  lay  down  and  slept. 

A    shaft   of    sunlight   awoke    me.    and    1 
my  new  prison  with  care.     It  was  a  bit  of  a  natural 
rock  passage,  such  as  I  had  often  seen  on  Sercq. 

iied.   I   have  been  told,  by  the  decay  o 
softer  material  between  two  masses  of  rock.     It  ■■ 
about  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  roof,  some  twenty 
feet  above  my  head,  was  formed  by  the  falling  to- 
gether  of    the    sides,    which    sloped    and    narrov 

••what  at  the  entrance.  In  length,  my  room  was 
thirty  paces  from  the  iron  grating  to  the  opening 
in  the  fare  of  th<-  cliff.  This  owning  also  was 
strongly  barred  with  iron.  The  floor  of  the  passage 
broke  off*  sharph  nd  when  I  worked  out  a 

piece  of   rock   from   the   side   wall,    and    droppe 
through    the   bars,    it    seemed,  to   fall    straight   into 
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the  sea,  a  good  hundred  feet  below.  The  left- 
hand  wall  stopped  a  foot  beyond  the  iron  bars,  but 
at  the  right  hand  the  rock  wall  ran  on  for  twenty 
feet  or  so,  then  turned  across  the  front  of  my  win- 
dow,  and  so  obscured  the  outlook.  I  hated  that 
rock  wall  tor  cutting  off  my  view,  but  it  was  al- 
most all  I  had  to  look  at,  and  before  I  said  good- 
live  to  it  I  knew  every  tendril  of  every  fern  that 
grew  on  it,  and  the  colours  of  all  the  veins  that  ran 
through  it,  and  of  the  close-creeping  lichen  that 
clothed  it  in  patches. 

By  squeezing  hard  against  the  bars  where  they 
were  let  into  the  rock  on  the  right,  I  found  I  could 
just  get  a  glimpse  of  the  free  blue  sea  rolling  and 
tossing  outside,  and  by  dint  of  observation  and 
much  careful  watching  I  learned  where  I  was. 

For,  away  out  there  among  the  tumbling  blue 
waves,  1  could  just  make  out  a  double-headed  rock 
which  the  tide  never  covered,  and  I  recognised  it  as 
the  Grand  Amfroque,  one  of  our  steering  points  in 
Great  Russel. 

So,  then,  I  was  in  Herm,  not  three  miles  away 
from  Brecqhou,  and  though,  for  any  benefit  the 
knowledge  was  to  me,  I  might  as  well  have  been 
in  America  itself,  it  still  warmed  my  heart  to  think 
that  Carette  was  there,  and  almost  within  sight  but 
for  that  wretched  wall  of  rock. 

The  time  passed  very  slowly  with  me.  I  spent 
most  of  it  against  the  bars,  peering  out  at  the  sea. 

Twice  each  day  Torode  himself  brought  me  food, 
and  watched  me  steadfastly  while  I  ate  it.  His 
oversight  and  interest  never  seemed  to  slacken.  At 
first  it  troubled  me,  but  there  was  in  it  nothing 
whatever  of  the  captor  gloating  over  his  prisoner; 
simply,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  a  gloomy  desire 
to  note  how  I  took  matters,  which  put  me  on  my 
mettle  to  keep  up  a  bold  front,  though  my  heart 
was  heavy  enough  at  times  at  the  puzzling  strange- 
ness of  it  all. 

By  a  mark  I  made  on  the  wall  for  each  day  of  my 
stay  there,  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  that  Torode  first 
spoke  to  me  as  T  ate  my  dinner. 


'•'Listen!"  he  said,  so  unexpectedly,  after  his 
strange  silence,  that  I  jumped  in  spite  of  myself. 
"  <  )nce  you  asked  to  join  us,  and  I  refused.  Now 
you  must  join  us — or  die.  I  have  no  desire  for  your 
death,  but — well — you  understand." 

"  When  I  asked  to  join  you  I  believed  you  honest 
privateers.  You  are  thieves  and  murderers.  1 
would  sooner  die  than  join  you  now." 

,;  You  are  young  to  die  so." 

"  Go  where  you  can,  die  when  you  must,"  I 
answered  in  our  Island  saying.  "  Better  die  young 
than  live  to  dishonour." 

He  picked  up  my  dishes  and  went  out.  But  1 
could  not  see  why  he  should  have  kept  me  alive 
so  long  for  the  purpose  of  killing  me  now,  and  1 
would  not  let  my  courage  down. 

One  more  attempt  he  made,  three  days  later, 
without  a  word  having  passed  between  us  mean- 
while. 

"Your  time  is  running  out,  mon  gars,"  he  said, 
as  abruptly  as  before.  "  I  am  loth  to  put  you 
away,  but  it  rests  with  yourself.  You  love  Le 
Marchant's  girl,  Carette.  Join  us,  and  you  shall 
have  her.  You  will  live  with  us  on  Herm,  and  in 
due  time,  when  we  have  money  enough,  we  will 
give  up  this  life  and  start  anew  elsewhere." 

''Carette  is  an  honest  girl  " 

"  She  need  not  know — all  that  you  know." 

"  And  your  son  wants  her " 

"I  know  it,"  said  Torode.  "I  hear  she  favours 
you  ;  but  a  dead  man  is  no  good.  If  you  don't  get 
her,  as  sure  as  the  sun  is  in  the  sky  the  boy  shall 
have  her." 

"  Even  so  I  will  not  join  you." 

•'And  that  is  your  last  word?" 

"  My  last  word.  I  will  not  join  you.  I  have 
lived  honest.     I  will  die  honest." 

"Soit!"  he  growled,  and  went  away,  leaving  me 
to  somewhat  gloomier  thoughts. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE     COLONIAL     BANK     OF    AUSTRALASIA    Ltd. 


THE     TWENTY-NINTH     REPORT     OF     THE     DIRECTORS 

OP 
THE    COLONIAL     BANK     OF    AUSTRALASIA     LTD. 

To  be  Presented  to   the  Shareholders  at  the  Twenty-ninth    Ordinary    General    Meeting,    to    he    held    at    the    Bank,   126 

Eliza  he  tli -street,   at  noon  on  Thursday.  31st  October,  1907. 

REPORT. 

The  Directors  beg  to   submit  to  the  Shareholders  their  Twenty-ninth    Report,    with    a    Balance-sheet   and    Statement 
of  Profit  and   Loss,   for  the  half-year  ended  30th  September.    1907,  duly  audited. 

After  providing  for  expenses  of  management,  interest  accrued  on  deposits,   rebate  on  bills  current,  tax  on  note  cir- 
culation, and  making  provision   for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,    the  profit   amounted  to 

£23.101    2    2 
-   bonus   of  10  per  cent,  paid   to  staff  3.569    0    0 


£19  532    2    2 
Brought    forward    from   31st   March,   1907   4,503  16    5 


£24.035  18    7 


Which   the   Directors  propose   to   apportion   as   follows,  viz:  — 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on   preference   shares   £9,121    6    5 

Dividend  at   the   rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary    shares    4,057    1  11 

To  Reserve   Fund  (malting  it  £115,000) 10.000    0   0 

Balance  carried  forward  857  10    3 


£24.035  18    7 


The  Dividend  will   he  payable  at  the  Head  Office  on  and  after   the    1st   November,    and   at   the    Branches    on    receipt 
of   advice. 

The    Twenty-ninth    Ordinary    General    Meeting    of    Shareholders   will    be    held    at   the    Head    Office    of    the   Company, 
126    Elizabeth-street.    Melbourne,    on   Thursday,   the  31st   day    of  October,   1907,    at   noon. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

SELBY  PAXTOX.   General   Manager. 
Melbourne.   17th   October,   1907- 


BALANCE-SHEET     OF     THE     COLONIAL     BANK     OF     AUSTRALASIA     LTD. 
For  the  Half-Year  Ending  30th  September,  1907. 


Dr. 
To  capital  paid  up.  viz.:  — 

31,184    preference    shares,    paid 

in   cash    to   £9   15s 

77,278    ordinary  shares   paid    in 

eaafa  to  £i  15s 

To  reserve  fund  

To   profit  and  loss   

To    notes   in    circulation    

To  bills  in   circulation   

To   ha  lances  due  to   other  banks 
To  Government  deposits — 

bearing     interest,     £46,451 
15.     3d. ;      bearing     interest. 

£369.856   2s.    7d 

To   other   deposits — 

Rebate   and    Interest    accrued— 

bearing    interest.     £995.307 

Is.     lid.;     l>earing    interest, 

£1.569.927   Is.   7d 


£304.044    0    0 
135.236  10    0 


416,307  17  10 


2.565.234    3    6 


£439.280  10 
115.000    0 

14.035  18 
110.241  0 
134.064    8 

57,701    4 


rit indent   liabilities,    as   per   contra 


2.981.542 
129,511 


By  coin,  bullion,  and  cash  at 
bankers  

By  British  Consols.  £70,668  15s. 
2d.  at  £82  per  cent.,  £57.948 
78.  6d.;  Victoria  Government 
stock  and  municipal  deben- 
tures at  valuation,  £44.644 
OS.   3d 

By  bills  and  remittances  in 
transitu    

By    notes    of    other    banks    

By  balances  due  from  other 
banks   

',By  stamps  


Or. 


£539.975    0  10 


102.592    7    9 


183.917  19 
844    0 


26,151    6 
1,225  19 


£854,706  13    5 


By   real   estate,   consisting  of— 

Bank  premises   at  cost  to   new   bank   198,077    5    9 

Other    real    estate    at,    valuation    47,717    2    1 

By  bills  discounted  and  other  advances,  ex- 
elusive    of    provision    for    had    or    doubtful 

debts  2.751.364    1    3 

By  liabilities  of  customers  and  others  in  re- 
spect dt  contingent  liabilities,  as  per 
contra    „  129.511    9    0 


£3.981.376  11    6 


£3.981.376  11    6 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To  current,  expenses  'including  salaries,  rents. 

repairs,    stationery,    etc.)    

To   bonus   to   staff   

To   bank-note   tax   

To   transfer   to   reserve    fund  

To   balance  


£27.502  12  11 

3.569    0  0 

1.216    6  9 

10.000    0  0 

14.035  18  7 


£56.323  18    3 


By     balance    brought    forward    

By  cross  profits  for  the  half-year,  after  allow- 
ing for  interest,  accrued  on  deposits,  re- 
bate on  bills  current,  and  making  pro- 
vision   for   had    and    doubtful    debts 


£4.503  16    5 


51.820    1  10 


£56.323  18    3 


RESERVE     FUND     ACCOUNT. 

1        ilanoe  

By    transfer    from    profit    and 

loss   

£105.000    0    0 

10,000  0  0 

£115.000    0    0     ; 

£115.000    0    0 

Xote.— The   customary    Auditors'    Report   and   the   Director-'   Statement    to   oomply    with   the   "Companies  Act.   1896." 
appear   on    the    official    report. 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 

From  tlic  balance-sheet  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of 
Australasia  Ltd..  for  the  half-year  ended  30th  Sep- 
tember last,  which  appears  in  these  columns,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  hank  continues  to  make  excellent 
progress.  The  net  profits  amounted  to  £23,101.  and 
constituted  a  record.  These  figures  .show  a  substan- 
tial advance  on  the  profits  for  the  same  half-year  of 
1906— viz.,  £19,579,  the  increase  amounting  to  £3522. 
the  increase  also  is  the  largest  recorded  for  any 
term.  With  the  balance  forward  there  was  a  sum 
available  of  £27,605,  from  which  must  be  deducted 
the  bonus  granted  to  the  staff  at  the  last  general 
meeting  <>i  £3569.  From  the  balance  the  directors 
have  declared  a  dividend  for  the  half-year  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  botfh  preference 
and  ordinary  shares,  absorbing  £13,178,  and  have 
added  £10,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  making  it 
L 11 5,000.  The  board  is  to  be  highly  commended  on 
its  wise  policy  of  strengthening  the  reserve  funds  of 
the  bank  instead  of  declaring  higher  dividends.  In 
the  last  three  yeans  alone,  the  reserve  fund  has  been 
increased  by  £50,000.  Deposits  have  increased  by 
£65,979,  and  advanced  by  £289,627.  The  Colonial 
Bank  is  a  purely  Victorian  institution,  and  the  bal- 
ance-sheet indicates  the  great  prosperity  of  this  State, 
and  evidenced  sound  and  careful  management. 


The  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Colonial  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  Ltd.  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1907.  shows  a  further  growth  in  the 
business  of  this  progressive  company.  The  gross  pre- 
miums amounted  to  £201,796,  an  increase  of  £15,106 
for  the  year.  Reinsurances  and  returns  totalled 
£44,806,  leaving  the  net  premium  income  £156,990. 
The  charges  for  the  year  were  £61,343,  about  £3500 
above  those  of  last  year,  which  is  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering the  large  increase  in  premiums  secured.  The 
losses  amounted  to  £72.829,  which,  although  showing 
a  large  increase  on  last  year's  figures,  are  below  the 
average  of  insurance  companies'  losses,  and  must  be 
considered  favourable.  Last  year's  loss  ratio  was  ex- 
tionally  small.  It  will  be  thus  seen  there  remains 
the  handsome  underwriting  profit  of  £22,818  on  the 
operations  of  the  year.  To  this  is  added  £8754  in- 
terest and  fees,  and  balance  forward  of  £10,582,  leav- 
ing £42,154  available.  This  has  been  applied  as  fol- 
low. :  £10,000  to  reserve  fund,  making  it  £110.000. 
Dividend  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  absorbing  £8000 
and  a  bonus  of  2s.  (id.  per  share  (£12,500),  leaving 
£11,654  to  be  carried  forward.  The  position  of  this 
flourishing  Australian  company  is  a  very  strong  one. 
It  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  £100,000,  and  reserve 
fund  £110,000.  Its  assets  are  particularly  strong  in 
liquid  securities,  as  it  holds  Government  and  muni- 
cipal securities  at  cost,  £100,000,  and  fixed  deposits 
£60,000.  The  rapid  advance  of  this  company  of  late 
is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  its  premium  income,  less 
reinsurances  of  10  years  ago  when  it  stood  at  £68,961, 


CITIZENS'  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY  LTD. 

Head  Office:  Castlereagh  &  Moore  Sts. 
SYDNEY. 


FUNDS      -       • 
ANNUAL  INCOME 


£1,900,000. 
£490,000. 


The  COMPANY  has 

Money  to  Lend 

on  Security  of  Freehold,  City  or  Suburban 
Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agricultural  and 
Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  and  C.L.),  or 
Government  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian 
States  or  New  Zealand  at  Lowest  Current  Rates 
of  Interest. 

Loans  Arranged  for  a  Fixed  Term,  or  Mad* 
Repayable  by  Instalments,  Without  Notice  or 
Payment  of  Any  Fine. 


m 

COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
.  .  FIRE  .  . 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT      • 

EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 

PLATE-CLASS 
BREAKAGE 

MARINE 


y  Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  B.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 
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compared  with  £15G,990  to-day.  and  edil    is 

due  to  the  management.  The  Head  Office  of  the 
company  is  at  No.  60  Market-street,  Melbourne,  the 
manager  being  Mr.  W.  L.  Jack. 


At  the  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  on  the  25th 
ult.,  Mr.  Joint  Henderson,  ivhn  lias  jusf  retired  after 
over  50  years'  service  in  the  bank,  was  presented  by 

his  fellow-officers  with  a  beautiful  collection  of  plato. 
consisting  of  tea  and  coffee  service  on  tray,  hot-water 
kettle,  entree  dishes  and  cake  stand. 


Tn    the  Argus  of  the  30th  ult.  attention  was  drawn 

to  the  grave  risk  of  fire  that  must  attend  at  any 
such  great  gathering  as  takes  place  at  the  Flemington 
racecourse  on  Melbourne  Cup  Day.  and  the  wholly 
inadequate  arrangements  for  coping  with  an  out- 
break. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  water  supply 
was  poor,  the  local  fire-fighting  appliances  far  from 
up  to  date,  and  fire-alarms  entirely  wanting.  The 
deputy-chief  officer  of  tho  brigade,  Mr.  II.  B.  Lee, 
immediately  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  found  that 
the  condition  of  affairs  had  been  accurately  described. 
He  interviewed  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Mauger, 
who  issued  instructions  that  a  fire-alarm  was  to  he 
nee  installed  between  various  points  on  the  race- 
«•  and   the   Flemington  fire  station. 


The  value  of  the  fi re-fight intjc  appliances  which  have 
been  installed  in  the  Exhibition  Buildings  was  exem- 
plified on  25th  ultimo,  when  an  outbreak  of  fire  oc- 
curred in  a  part  of  the  building  set  apart  as  a  res- 
taurant and  kitchen.  A  saucepan  containing  pome 
fat  had  been  placed  on  a  gas  store,  and,  boiling  over. 
became   ignited,   when,   but    for  the   prompt    action   of   ;i 

Opitz,  uh..  successfully  attacked  the  outbreak 
with  a  hand  chemical  engine,  a  very  serious  fire 
might  have  resulted.  Another  young  lady  summoned 
the  brigade  and  a  strong  force  was  quickly  in  at- 
tendance, but  happily  their  services  were  not  re- 
quired. The  manager  of  the  Exhibition  (Mr.  T.  \V. 
Heide),  realising  the  grave  danger  that  might  attach 

nilar    outbreaks,    arranged    with    Depot 
Officer  Mr.  Lee  to  jriarl   the  building,  when  the  whole 
of  the   Exhibition   -t;ifl   was  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  fire-extinguishing  appliano 


„   Insurance   companies    that    have   been    doing    busi- 

in  Jamaica   have  been   called   upon  to  paj    insur- 

I     on    lo.--e*.    sustained    through    fire    at    the    time   of 

the  recent  earthquake  there.     Mow   far  the  companies 
liable  ha-  been  tested   in  the  Supreme  Court  ot 

the  colony,  and  it  ha-  been  held  that  the  claimants 
must  prove  that  the  individual  buildings  were  burnt 
by  tire,  and  the  insurance  companies  that  deny  any 
liability  mus,  prove  that  the  conflagration  occurred 
a-  the  consequence  of  the  earthquake.     In  this  event 
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the  claimants  have  the  right  to  prove  that  the  con- 
trary  is  the  case.  The  Times,  in  giving  this  decision, 
points  out  that  it  throws  the  onus  of  proof  on  the 
companies. 


The  Commissioners  of  the  Victorian  Savings  Hank 
have   decided   to   grant   to    depositors    the    gran! 
venience  of  being  able  to  withdraw  money  on  demand 
up  to  the  sum  of  £2  daily  at  any  of  the  bank's  of! 
throughout    the    State.       Hitherto    a    depositor    could 
only    withdraw    his   money   on    demand    by    presenting 
his   pass-book  at    the  bank    where   his   ledger   account 
was    kept.      Under   the    new    system    a    depositor    will 
always  have  money  at  his  command,   no  matter  wl 
be  is  situated,  or  where  he  is  journeying  in  Victoria. 


Mr.    I).   J.   Stein,   chief  officer  of  the   Metropolitan 
Fire   Brigade,   returned   to   .Melbourne  on    Is!    ult..   by 
the  French  mail  steamer   "  Dumbea."     Mr.  Stein  has 
been  in   England  and   Europe  for  six  months   foi 
benefit    of   his    health,    which    has   greatly    improved, 
A   secondary  object   of   Mr.    Stein's   trip    was   the    in- 
spection  of  fire   brigades  ami    their  methods.     On    his 
arrival    an   official    reception    was   given   to    Mr.    Stein 
by    the    board,    the    president     (Mr.    J.    <;.    Aikman, 
M   1..C.)    being   in    the    chair.       In    the    course    of    his 
reply  t«>  the  totist    of  his  health,  the   guesl   said    I 
it     was     his     intention     to     prepare     a     report    to 
board  on   the  subject   of  appliances.     The  most    notable 
feature   of    modern    brigade*    was    the    electric    nn 
which    u.i-   supplementing,  and    to  some  extent     mi; 
ceding,  the  petrol  and  steam   motors.      During  his  trip 
Mi.    St. -in    found    that    though   the   appliances  of 
Melbourne  Brigade  are  in  some  respects  behind  t! 

■  inie  ol  the  brigades  he  had  visited,  there  was  no 

brigade   in   the   world   that    could   equal  our  own   for 

efficiency    and   discipline,    and    that    nowhere    in    the 

world  was  there  an  alarm   system   BO  complete  as   that 

Melbourne. 
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CARE  Of  THE  HAIR. 

There  is  nothing  that  repays  attention  better  than  the  hair ;  and  yet  amongst 
both  men  and  women,  whilst  the  body  is  carefully  nourished,  and  the  skin  has  its  periodical 
applications  of  lotions  and  cosmetics,  the  Hair,  which  should  be  a  crowning  beauty,  is 
neglected  and  starved  or  treated  only  spasmodically ;  and  such  a  little  attention  is 
required,    as   long   as   it    is   regular,    and    according    to    natural    laws. 

FOR  THIRTY  YEARS  .  . 


I  have  made  an  assiduous  study  of  the  Hair,  its  treatment  and  the  capillary  diseases 
which  affect  it  and  the  scalp.  Where  the  hair  is  beginning  to  go  thin  or  lose  its  colour, 
I    can    restore    it    to    its   natural    luxuriance    and    original    colour. 

BALDNESS. — There  are  many  cases  of  advanced  baldness  which,  by  a  proper 
course  of  treatment,  can  be  quite  cured.  Many  persons  who  had  lost  all  hope  of  ever 
having  hair  grow  on  their  heads  again  have  been  induced  by  their  friends  to  submit 
to  a  course  of  treatment,  and  have  been  completely  cured  of  baldness ;  and  apparently 
impossible    cases   have   yielded    to   my   skill. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  was  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  319  Elizabeth 
Street,  Sydney.  He  was  absolutely  as  bald  as  a  billiard  ball  for  five  years,  and  he 
has   now   a   good    head   of   hair   as   a   result    of   my   treatment. 

Mr.  Fred  Peakman,  of  Waiora,  New  Zealand,  is  another  wonderful  case.  His 
hairdresser  tells  me  he  had  not  a  scrap  of  hair,  and  now,  after  a  few  months'  treatment 
with   my   preparations,    he   has   a   splendid    growth    of   hair. 

Mr.  O'Rourke,  Wee  Waa,  New  South  Wales,  writes : — "  My  head,  which  was 
nearly    bald,    is   now   covered    with    a   grand   crop    of   hair." 

Mr.  Sutherland  states : — "  I  had  only  a  little  down  on  my  head  when  I  com- 
menced to  use  your  Special  Farasene  and  Cosmo  Lotion;  now  I  have 
a   beautiful   head    of   hair." 

These   could   be    multiplied   a   thousandfold,    but    space   will    not    permit. 


NATURALINE, 


FOR  COLOURING 
GREY  HAIR. 


NATURALINE  is  Nature's  remedy  for  loss  of  colour  in  the  hair.  It  restores  to 
the  hair  the  natural  pigments  necessary  to  give  it  its  original  colour.  It  feeds  each 
hair  with  colour,  so  to  speak,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  hair  quickly  and  effectively. 
The  effect  is  lasting,  beautiful  and  perfectly  natural.  NATURALINE  is  made  in  all 
shades — Light  Brown,  Medium  Brown,  Dark  Brown  and  Extra  Strong  for  Black  Hair. 
It    is   post   free   in   Victoria   for   6/3 ;    in    New   Zealand,    6/8. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  at  all  with  your  hair,  consult  me  either  by  letter  or 
personally. 

Letters  arrive  daily  from  all  points  of  the  compass  bearing  eloquent  and  most 
convincing  testimony  of  the  fact  that  my  preparations  stand  head  and  shoulders  above 
every  other  preparation  on  the  market.  They  are  successful  in  resisting  premature 
decay    of   the   hair    and   restoring   growth   where    other   preparations   have   failed. 

My   preparations   are   used    and   recommended    extensively  by  the   medical  profession. 


goxsult  &  HOLLAND, 


HAIR    SPECIALIST, 
195    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
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